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Kentucky's  "Neutrality"  in  1861 


BY 


A.  C.  QUISENBERRY. 


KENTUCKY'S  "NEUTRALITY"  IN  1861 


By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


At  its  spring  session  in  1861,  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky,  if  it  had 
been  put  to  the  ultimate  test  of  de- 
claring either  for  the  Union  or  for 
the  Southern  Confederacy  would. 
undoubtedly  have  declared  for  the 
Confederacy  by  a  very  large  major- 
ity, and  would  have  called  a  sover- 
eignty convention  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  enacted  the  secession  of 
the  State,  and  would  have  united  its 
fortune  with  those  of  the  south.  This 
fact  was  so  well  known  that  the 
Union  men  of  the  State,  many  of 
whom  were  among  its  most  promi- 
nent citizens,  concocted  the  "trick" 
of  neutrality,  through  which  the  evi- 
dent trend  of  Kentucky  sentiment 
was  diverted  from  its  channels  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  State  was 
saved  to  the  Union.  This  "trick" 
eventuated  in  the  passage  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  on 
May  16,  186JL,  of  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  "that  this  State  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof  should  take  no  part  in 
the  Civil  "War  now  being  waged,  ex- 
cept as  mediators,  and  as  friends  to 
the  belligerent  parties;  and  Ken- 
tucky should,  during  the  contest,  oc- 
cupy a  position  of  strict  neutrality." 
This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  69  for  to  26 
against. 

The  Senate  took  no  action  upon 


this  resolution;  but,  within  half  an 
hour  of  its  adjournment,  too  late  for 
any  action  by  the  House,  adopted  a 
preamble  and  resolution  as  follows : 

' '  Being  connected  with  the  seced- 
ing states  geographically,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  domestic  institution. 
Kentucky  is  unwilling  to  take  up 
arms  against  them;  being  attached 
to  the  national  government  under 
which  she  has  always  lived  and 
greatly  prospered,  and  having  no 
cause  for  war  against  it,  she  can  not 
take  up  arms  to  overthrow  it;  hav- 
ing in  good  faith  taken  this  position, 
she  asks  the  belligerents  to  respect 
it;  and  with  this  position  she  is  will- 
ing to  go  before  the  civilized  world 
and  let  her  conduct  pass  into  his- 
tory, and  await  the  candid  and  calm 
judgment  of  future  and  disinterest- 
ed generations.  Therefore,  resolved, 
that  Kentucky  will  not  sever  her 
connection  with  the  national  govern- 
ment, nor  will  she  take  up  arms  for 
either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  but 
will  arm  herself  for  the  one  purpose 
of  preserving  peace  and  tranquility 
within  her  own  borders. ' ' 

Thus,  while  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  declared  for  neutrality, 
it  was  not  by  concurrent  resolution, 
but  by  a  distinct  resolution  in  each 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  State  did 
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not  officially  declare  for  neutrality, 
but  the  effect  was  the  same  as  if 
she  had,  and  the  people  accepted  it 
in  that  way. 

Accordingly,  Governor  Beriah 
Magoffin  issued  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  armed  neutrality,  "notify- 
ing and  warning  all  other  states, 
whether  separate  or  united,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States,  that  I  solemnly 
forbid  any  movements  on  the  soil 
of  Kentucky,  or  the  occupation  of 
any  post,  part,  or  place  whatever, 
within  the  lawful  boundary  and  jur- 
isdiction of  this  State,  by  any  of  the 
forces  under  the  orders  of  the  states 
aforesaid,  for  any  purpose  whatever 
until  authorized  by  invitation  or 
permission  of  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive authorities  of  this  State 
previously  granted. ' ' 

This  position  of  neutrality  as- 
sumed by  Kentucky  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  was  so  anomalous 
that  even  now  it  excites  surprise, 
ridicule  and  derision  in  those  who 
remember  it,  as  well  as  in  those  who, 
for  the  first  time,  learn  of  it  in  later 
years,  and  who  do  not  understand 
the  conditions  and  theories  under 
which  not  only  Kentucky,  but  every 
state  in  the  United  States  had  lived 
up  to  the  time  that  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on.  Moreover,  the  real  causes 
of  the  alleged  "neutrality,"  and  of 
the  motives  that  impelled  it,  have 
never  been  divulged  by  those  who 
were  in  the  secret  and  could  have  di- 
vulged them,  if  they  had  wished.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Kentucky  was  never 
neutral  for  even  one  day,  and  among 
those  wbo  were  directing  and  urg- 
ing the  trick  of  neutrality  there  was 
no  intention  that  she  ever  should 
be. 


When  the  Confederate  States 
government  was  established,  com- 
paratively few  people,  either  North 
or  South,  believed  that  there  would 
be  a  war  in  consequence  of  it.  Up  to 
the  time  that  South  Carolina  actu- 
ally seceded,  very  few  people  in  any 
part  of  the  country  had  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  the  right  of  a  state 
to  secede.  The  right  to  secede  had 
been  expressly  reserved  by  the 
State  of  New  York  when  she  adopt- 
ed the  Federal  Constitution  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Union,  to 
which  she  was  admitted  under  the 
distinct  understanding  that  she 
could  withdraw  from  it  whenever 
she  saw  fit  to  do  so.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  on  four  separate 
occasions  threatened  to  exercise  the 
right  of  secession;  and  every  state 
in  New  England  had  made  similar 
threats.  The  State  of  Ehode  Island 
had  come  into  the  Union  upon  the 
same  terms  that  New  York  had — 
that  is,  with  the  distinctly  reserved 
right  to  withdraw  from  it  whenever 
she  pleased.  On  January  12,  1848, 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech  in 
Congress  (which  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Globe,  First  Session,  Thirteenth 
Congress,  page  94)  in  which  he  said : 

"Any  people,  anywhere,  being  in- 
clined and  having  the  power,  have 
the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the 
existing  government  and  form  a  new 
one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is 
a  most  valuable,  a  sacred  right — a 
right  which  we  hope  and  believe  is 
to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
bight  confined  to  cases  in  which  the 
whole  people  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any 
portion  of  such  people,  that  can, 
may  revolutionize  and   make   their 
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own  so  much  of  the  territory  as  they 
inhabit.  [More  than  this,  any  portion 
of  such  people  may  revolutionize  it, 
putting  down  a  minority  inter- 
mingled with  or  near  about  them, 
who  may  oppose  their  movement. 
Such  minority  was  precisely  the 
case  of  the  Tories  of  our  own  Revo- 
lution." 

Ben  Wade,  Horace  Greeley,  and 
scores  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Eepublican  party  in  1861,  are 
on  record  as  having,  at  one  time  or 
another,  not  only  admitted,  but  ad- 
vocated the  right  of  secession.  So 
far  were  the  abolition  leaders  from 
denying  the  right  cf  secession  that 
it  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite 
taunt  of  theirs  that  the  Southern 
States  could  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  Union.  So,  when  they  actually 
seceded  there  was  a  widely  pre- 
valent disposition  throughout  the 
North  to  let  them  go  in  peace. 

In  Kentucky,  in  1861,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions 
of  1798  were  accepted  as  law  and 
gospel.  These  Resolutions,  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  introduced 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  by 
John  Breckinridge  in  1798,  were  to 
the  general  effect  that  each  state  in 
the  United  States  was  a  sovereign 
state,  which  was  so  sovereign,  in- 
deed, that  it  could,  if  it  so  chose, 
withdraw  from  the  United  States, 
unite  with  a  new  confederacy,  or 
set  itself  up  as  a  separate  and  sover- 
eign nation.  Under  this  view  of  the 
situation,  the  attitude  of  the  State 
in  assuming  neutrality  was  not  so 
anomalous  and  ridiculous  as  may 
at  first  blush  appear. 

The  history  of  the  movement  that 
led  up  to  Kentucky's  alleged  neu- 


trality is  curious  and  interesting, 
and  is  here  given  consecutively, 
though  briefly,  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  believed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1S61,  there  ware  three  classes 
of  sentiment  in  the  State,  held, 
respectively,  by 

(1)  A  small  party  who  favored 
remaining  in  the  Union  at  all 
hazards,  and  subjugating  the  seced- 
ing states  by  force;  this  party,  as 
a  rule,  sedulously  concealed  its  real 
sentiments  until  the  time  came  when 
concealment  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

(2)  A  small  party  who  conceal- 
ed nothing,  but  loudly  and  vocifer- 
ously advocated  immediate  seces- 
sion, and  linking  the  destinies  of 
the  State  with  those  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

(3)  An  overwhelming  majority, 
who  loved  the  old  Union  and  desired 
peace  above  all  things.  They  believed 
that  they  could  heal  the  breach 
between  the  sections  and  by 
mediation  induce  the  seceding  states 
to  return  to  the  Union.  They  could 
not  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
North  would  ever  attempt  to  coerce 
the  South  by  force  of  arms;  but  in 
the  event  that  she  did,  then  the  ma- 
jority of  these  men  stood  ready  to 
carry  Kentucky  out  of  the  Union, 
and  make  her  one  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

It  Avas  this  third  class  of  Ken- 
tuckians  who  held  the  destiny  of 
Kentucky  in  their  hands ;  it  was  for 
them,  and  to  secure  their  support, 
that  the  trick  of  neutrality  was  de- 
vised by  the  unconditional  Union 
men  of  the  State,  in  order  to  keep 
Kentucky  in  the  Union.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  proof  that  the  scheme  of 
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neutrality  originated  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  that  distinguished  native 
Kentuckian,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Colonel  Absalom  H.  Markland,  a 
native  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  after- 
wards in  charge  of  all  the  mail  for 
the  army  during  the  war,  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  President  Lin- 
coln. In  his  "Reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  he  says  (speak- 
ing of  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington immediately  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's inauguration)  : 

"At  a  consultation  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  a  number  of  Kentuck- 
ians  then  in  Washing-ton  City,  it 
was  determined  that,  come  what 
would,  Kentucky  should  not  be 
plunged  into  secession  and  war 
against  the  Union.  The  importance 
of  that  State  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  and  the  Union  was  such  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  observe 
the  most  conciliatory  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  It  was.  however,  under- 
stood that  preparation  should  be 
made  for  the  emergency  if  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  should  fail.  The 
earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
looked  to  the  importance  and  action 
of  Kentucky  was  shown  by  his  lang- 
uage at  that  conference.  He  said: 
'Kentucky  must  not  be  precipitated 
into  secession.  She  is  the  key  to  the 
situation.  With  her  faithful  to  the 
Union  the  discord  in  the  other  states 
will  come  to  an  end.  *     We 

must  know  what  men  in  Kentucky 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  who  can  be  relied  on  for  good 
judgment,  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  government  at 
once.  *  *  **  Immediately  a  cam- 
paign for  the  Union  was  begun  in 


Kentucky.   A  pacific    campaign    it 
was." 

Captain  George  M.  Jackson,  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  who  raised  the 
first  company  of  Union  troops  ever 
enlisted  upon  Kentucky  soil,  offers 
more  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
In  an  article  about  his  war  experi- 
ence, published  in  the  Winchester 
Sun-Sentinel  in  1909,  he  says : ' '  Gar- 
rett Davis  called  a  conference  of 
Union  men  of  Central  Kentucky  to 
meet  him  in  Paris.  In  company  "with 
Major  Thomas  H.  Moore  and  other 
Union  men  of  Clark  County,  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  and  the  conference 
decided  that  it  was  best  for  us  to 
advocate  neutrality.  The  same  con- 
ference also  decided  that  we  should 
secretly  enlist  men  to  meet  us  the 
<  1  a 31-  after  the  election  (August  4),  or 
sooner,  if  necessary.  It  was  thought 
that  by  adopting  this  policy  we 
might  keep  Kentucky  in  the  Union, 
and  hold  the  people  in  line;  but  we 
feared  that  if  we  openly  organized 
companies,  or  recruited  men,  it 
might  precipitate  a  conflict  and  en- 
able the  secessionists  to  carry  Ken- 
tucky out  of  the  Union. ' ' 

The  official  utterances  of  Ken- 
tucky at  this  period,  through  her 
legislature,  as  well  as  through  the 
expression  of  her  people  of  every 
shade  of  political  belief,  in  their 
public  meetings,  bear  every  appear- 
ance of  the  pronunciamentos  of  a 
people  who  believed  that  their  State 
had  all  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  free  to  remain  in  the  old 
L  nion,  to  unite  with  the  new  one,  or 
to  stand  alone  upon  her  own  sover- 
eignty, without  reference  to  either. 
Tbis  being  the  situation,  it  was  very 
evident  that  great  tact,  prudence 
and  judgment  would  have  to  be  ex- 
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ercised  if  Kentucky  was  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  Union.  Shortly  after 
his  inauguration,  President  Lincoln 
had  remarked  to  Hon.  Garrett 
Davis,  then  in  Washington  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  he  believ- 
ed the  final  result  of  the  war  would 
be  determined  by  the  attitude  Ken- 
tucky might  assume  in  the  conflict, 
her  geographical  position  and  her 
capacity  for  furnishing  fighting  men 
being  such  as  to  constitute,  in  his 
opinion,  a  balance  of  power.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  nec- 
essarily use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  retain  Kentucky  in  the 
Union.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  was  his  inclination  to  do  that, 
and  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  do  it 
if  he  could.  A  close  study  of  the 
history  of  those  times  must  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  scheme  of 
Kentucky  neutrality  must  have  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that 
every  step  taken  in  the  movement 
was  directed  and  managed  from 
"Washington  City  through  the  un- 
conditional U/nion  men  of  the  State. 
There  was,,  at  that  time,  no  other 
way  in  which  to  keep  the  State  in 
the  Union,  except  to  invade  her  ter- 
ritory with  hostile  armies;  and  for 
such  an  invasion  no  troops  were,  as 
vet,  available. 

Xow  Arill  follow  a  chronological 
history  of  the  neutrality  movement 
as  preserved  in  the  newspapers  and 
annals  of  those  times. 

The  first  effort  of  the  peace  party 
of  Kentucky  to  restore  the  Union 
was  embodied  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "Crittenden  Compromise,"  in- 
troduced by  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden 
in  tbe  L^nited  States  Senate  on  De- 
cember 18,  1860,  and  rejected  by 
that  body. 


A  convention  of  the  "Constitu- 
tional Union  Party,"  in  session  at 
Louisville  on  January  7,  1861,  re- 
solved "that  we  deplore  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Union  to  be  held  together 
by  the  sword,  with  laws  to  be  en- 
forced by  standing  armies ;  it  is  not 
such  a  Union  as  our  fathers  intend- 
ed, and  is  not  worth  preserving." 

On  January  21,  1861,  the  legisla- 
ture almost  unanimously  resolved 
"That  this  General  Assembly  has 
heard  with  profound  regret  of  the 
resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the 
states  of  Xew  York,  Ohio,  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  tendering  men 
and  money  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  in  coercing 
certain  sovereign  states  of  the  South 
into  obedience  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; that  this  General  As- 
sembly receives  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  those  states  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  those  states  to  further 
complicate  existing  difficulties  by 
forcing  the  people  of  the  South  to 
the  extremity  of  submission  or  re- 
sistance; and.  so  regarding  it,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
is  hereby  requested  to  inform  the 
executives  of  said  states  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  General  As- 
sembly that  whenever  the  authori- 
ties of  those  states  shall  send  armed 
forces  to  the  South  for  the  purpose 
indicated  in  said  resolutions,  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  uniting  with 
their  brethren  of  the  South,  will  as 
one  man  resist  such  invasion  of  the 
soil  of  the  South  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  the  last  extremity." 

On  February  11th  the  legislature 
temporarily  adjourned  without  tak- 
ing action  upon  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  calling  of  a  sovereignty 
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convention,  which,  if  it  had  been 
called  and  held,  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  It  did,  however,  adopt  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "further 
action  at  this  time  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient." 

Governor  Magoffin,  on  April  15th, 
replying-  to  a  call  from  Simon  Cam- 
eron, Secretary  of  War,  for  four 
regiments  of  militia  for  immediate 
service,  said:  '"I  say  emphatically, 
Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her 
sister  Southern  States." 

What  was  known  at  that  time  as 
the  "Union  State  Central  Commit- 
tee" Avas  composed  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen :  John  IT.  Harney, 
George  D.  Prentice,  Charles  Riley, 
Philip  Tomppert,  Nathaniel  Wolfe, 
William  T.  Bullock,  James  Speed, 
AVilliam  P.  Boone,  Hamilton  Pope, 
and  Lewis  E.  Harvie.  Every  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  a  few  months  later, 
heartily  supported  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  as  well  as  in  all  its 
other  policies.  James  Speed  became 
attorney  General  in  President  Lin- 
coln's cabinet;  William  P.  Boone 
was  Colonel  of  the  28th  Kentucky 
Infantry,  in  the  Union  Army.  On 
April  13, 1861,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
President,  this  Union  State  Central 
Committee  published  an  "Address 
to  the  People  of  Kentucky,"  which 
now  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
public  step  that  was  taken  in  the 
trick  of  "neutrality."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  condensation  of  that  ad- 
dress: 

"Kentucky,  through  her  execu- 
tive has  already  responded  to  the 
appeal  for  troops  to  suppress  what 


the  President  describes  as  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  She  has  re- 
fused to  comply  with  it.  And  in  this 
refusal  she  has  acted  as  became  her. 
We  approve  the  response  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Commonwealth.  One 
other  appeal  now  demands  a  re- 
sponse from  Kentucky.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  has  appealed  to 
her  to  furnish  men  to  suppress  the 
revolutionary  combinations  in  the 
Cotton  States.  She. has  refused.  She 
has  most  wisely  and  justly  refused. 
Seditious  leaders  in  the  midst  of 
us  now  appeal  to  her  to  furnish  men 
to  uphold  those  combinations 
against  the  government  of  the 
Union.  Will  she  comply  with  this 
appeal.'  Ought  she  to  comply  with 
it.'  We  answer  with  emphasis,  No. 
She  clearly  ought  to  comply  with 
neither  the  one  appeal  nor  the  other. 
And  if  she  be  not  smitten  with  judi- 
cial blindness  she  will  not.  The  duty 
of  Kentucky  is  to  maintain  her  pres- 
ent independent  position,  taking 
sides  not  with  the  government,  and 
not  with  the  seceding  states,  but 
with  the  Union  against  them  both, 
declaring  her  soil  sacred  from  the 
hostile  tread  of  either,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, making  the  declaration  good 
with  her  strong  right  arm.  And  to 
the  end  that  she  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  this  last  contingency,  and 
all  other  hostile  contingencies,  we 
would  have  her  arm  herself  thor- 
oughly at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  What  the  future  duty  of 
Kentucky  may  be,  we  can  not  with 
certainty  foresee;  but  if  the  enter- 
prise announced  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  should  at  any 
time  hereafter  assume  the  aspect 
of  war  for  the    overrunning     and 
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subjugation  of  the  seceding  states 
through  the  full  assertion  therein  of 
the  national  jurisdiction  of  a  stand- 
ing military  force,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  Kentucky  should 
promptly  unsheath  her  sword  in  be- 
half of  what  will  then  have  become 
the  common  cause.  Such  an  event, 
if  it  should  occur,  of  which,  we  con- 
fess, there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
rational  probability,  could  have  but 
one  meaning — a  meaning  of  which  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberty  would 
be  keen  to  detect,  and  which  a  peo- 
ple worthy  of  liberty  would  be 
prompt  and  fearless  to  resist.  When 
Kentucky  detects  this  meaning  in 
the  action  of  the  government,  she 
ought — without  counting  the  cost — 
to  take  up  arms  at  once  against  the 
government.  Until  she  does  detect 
this  meaning  she  ought  to  hold  her- 
self independent  of  both  sides,  and 
compel  both  sides  to  respect  the  in- 
violability of  her  soil." 

Is  any  further  proof  than  this  ad- 
dress necessary  to  show  that  the 
so-called  neutrality  movement  was 
merely  a  trick  of  the  unconditional 
Um'on  men  of  Kentucky?  The  ad- 
dress embodies  the  very  sum  and 
substance  of  the  neutrality  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  State  legislature 
a  little  more  than  a  month  later. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  address 
was  promulgated  (April  18,  1861), 
a  Union  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Louisville,  which  was  addressed  by 
James  Guthrie,  Archibald  Dixon, 
William  F.  Bullock  and  John  Young 
Brown,  every  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  an  ardent  supporter  of 
President  Lincoln's  war  policies. 
This  meeting  declared  in  favor  of 
Kentucky  occupying  a  mediatorial 
position  in  the  contest,  opposing  the 


call  of  the  President  for  volunteers 
for  the  purpose  of  coercion,  or  the 
raising  of  troops  for  the  Confeder- 
acy; asserting  that  secession  was  no 
remedy  for  the  pending  evils,  and 
that  Kentucky  would  not  take  part 
with  either  side,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  her  soil  sacred  against  the 
hostile  tread  of  either.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  that  the  Confederate 
States  having  commenced  the  war, 
Kentucky  assumed  the  right  to 
choose  her  position,  and  that  she 
would  be  loyal  until  the  government 
became  the  aggressor. 

On  April  26th  President  Lincoln, 
in  conversation  with  Hon.  Garrett 
Davis,  stated  distinctly  that  "he 
contemplated  no  military  operations 
that  would  require  him  to  march 
troops  into  or  across  Kentucky,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  attempt  it; 
that  if  Kentucky  or  her  people 
should  seize  the  United  States  post 
at  Newport,  it  would  be  his  duty — 
and  he  might  attempt — to  retake  it; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Kentucky  to 
have  furnished  the  quota  of  troops 
for  which  he  made  the  requisition 
upon  her,  but  that  he  had  neither 
power,  right  nor  disposition  to 
coerce  her ;  and  if  she  made  no  war 
upon  his  own  government,  the 
United  States,  he  would  make  none 
upon  her. ' '  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  address  of  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Committee,  of  April  18th,  in 
which  such  men  as  George  H.  Pren- 
tice, Hamilton  Pope,  etc.,  the  leaders 
of  the  neutrality  movement,  solemn- 
ly declared  that  in  the  event  it 
should  become  apparent  that  the 
President  intended  the  subjugation 
of  the  seceding  states.  Kentucky 
should  then — without  counting  the 
cost — take  up  arms  against  the  gov- 
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eminent,  seems  to  show  distinctly 
that  the  neutrality  movement  had 
been  advised  and  had  been  managed 
by  the  President.  It  also  shows  how 
strong-  the  sentiment  in  Kentucky 
was  for  secession  in  case  of  the  at- 
tempted coercion  of  the  South,  and 
how  much  diplomacy  had  to  be  used 
to  prevent  her  secession.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
would  have  appointed  as  a  member 
of  his  cabinet  any  man  who  advised 
the  taking  up  of  arms  against  the 
government,  unless  he  had  been 
privy  to  that  advice  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  and  knew  thoroughly  the 
purpose  to  be  served  by  making  it. 
Yet  he  did  appoint  James  Speed  a 
member  of  his  cabinet. 

On  April  27th,  President  Lincoln, 
in  a  conversation  with  Hon.  Warner 
L.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  stated 
that  "he  hoped  Kentucky  would 
stand  by  the  government  in  the  pres- 
ent difficulties ;  but  if  she  did  not  do 
that,  then  let  her  stand  still,  and 
take  no  hostile  part  against  it,  and 
that  no  hostile  step  on  the  part  of 
the  government  should  tread  her 
soil." 

There  was  organized  in  Washing- 
ton City,  about  1860,  a  national  so- 
ciety of  women,  under  the  name  of 
Wi-mo-daugh-sis,  a  name  made  up 
by  them  from  parts  of  the  four 
words,  wife,  mother,  daughter,  sis- 
ter. It  is  therefore  curious  now  to 
remember  that  from  May  8  to  18, 
1861,  petitions  poured  in  daily  to  the 
Kentucky  legislature  from  ''the 
wives,  mothers,  daughters  and  sis- 
ters of  Kentucky,"  praying  that 
body  "to  guard  them  from  the  dire- 
ful calamity  of  civil  war  by  allowing 
Kentucky  to  maintain  inviolably  her 
armed  neutrality."  These  petitions, 


however,  were  but  another  feature 
of  the  scheme  to  retain  Kentucky 
in  the  Union  by  soothing  her  people 
with  dreams  of  neutrality  until  they 
could  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  would  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  secede.  The  petitions  from 
the  wives,  mothers,  daughters  and 
sisters  of  Kentucky,  praying  for 
neutrality,  were  circulated  by  men 
who  three  months  later  were  enroll- 
ed in  the  Union  Army. 

On  May  18th,  two  days  after  the 
State  legislature  had,  in  effect,  de- 
clared for  neutrality,  Lieutenant 
William  Nelson,  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (a  native  and  citizen  of 
Kentucky),  afterwards  a  Brigadier 
General  in  the  army,  brought  to 
Cincinnati  5,000  muskets  and  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition,  which  had 
been  furnished  him  by  the  govern- 
ment  at  Washington.  These  muskets 
(popularly  known  in  Kentucky  at 
the  time  as  "Lincoln  guns")  were 
surreptitiously  conveyed  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  various  counties  in  Ken- 
tucky under  the  directions  of  Hon. 
Garrett  Davis,  who  stated  that 
"these  arms  are  intended  for  true, 
reliable  and  faithful  Union  men." 
Home  Guard  companies  of  Union 
men  were  at  once  organized,  and 
were  armed  with  these  guns.  Soon 
afterwards  (May  24th)  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $1,060,000.00  for 
arming  the  State  in  case  its  neutral- 
ity should  be  violated,  the  arms  to 
be  equally  distributed  between  the 
State  Guards  (who  were  generally 
of  secession  proclivities)  and  such 
Home  Guards  as  might  be  organized 
for  home  and  local  defense  exclu- 
sively, the  latter  not  to  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  State, 
"neither  the  aims  nor  the  militia  to 
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be  used  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States  nor  against  the 
Confederate  States,  unless  in  pro- 
tecting our  soil  against  unlawful  in- 
vasion, it  being  the  intention  alone 
that  said  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  are  to  be  used  for  the  sole  de- 
fense of  the  State  of  Kentucky." 

On  June  20th  a  special  election  of 
Congressmen  was  held,  at  which  one 
State's  Eights  (Secession)  and  nine 
Union  (Neutrality)  candidates  were 
elected.  The  aggregate  majority  of 
the  Union  candidates  was  54,760. 
But  few  of  the  Union  candidates, 
however,  could  have  been  elected 
without  the  votes  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  supported  them  on 
account  of  the  neutrality  issue,  and 
who  on  any  other  issue,  would  have 
voted'  against  them. 

On  August  4th  a  new  legislature 
was  elected;  and,  with  visionary 
ideas  of  an  impossible  neutrality 
still  in  their  minds,  the  people  elect- 
ed 76  Union  and  24  State's  Eights 
Bepresentatives,  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing hold-overs),  stood  27  Union  and 
11  State's  Eights.  Thus  was  Ken- 
tucky saved  to  the  Union,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  all  ideas  of  so- 
called  neutrality  faded  away  into 
thin  air,  barren  idealities  that  they 
were. 

Since  about  at  least  as  early  as 
June  1st,  enlistments  of  men  for 
service  in  the  Federal  Army  had 
been  secretly  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  On  the  very  day 
of  the  August  election,  General  "Wil- 
liam. Xelson  had  established  a 
rendezvous  called  "Camp  Dick  Eob- 
inson,"  in  Garrard  County.  The 
first  troops  organized  in  Kentucky 
for  service  in  the  Union  Army  ^vere 
recruited  by  Captain     George     M. 
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Jackson,  editor  of  the  National 
Union,  a  strong  Union  newspaper 
published  in  Winchester.  He  re- 
cruited his  company  near  the  Bed 
Eivcr  Iron  Works,  in  Clark  and 
Powell  counties,  before  the  election 
(August  4th),  and  two  days  after 
the  election  they  were  organized  and 
sworn  into  the  Federal  service.  Cap- 
tain Jackson  writes:  "We  reached 
Camp  Dick  Eobinson  about  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  August  7th, 
where  we  met  other  volunteers,  and 
they  commenced  pouring  in  from  all 
points.  Thus  was  neutrality  dis- 
carded, and  the  first  camp  establish- 
ed on  Kentucky  soil." 

The  legislature  had  practically 
established  "neutrality"  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  upon  the  eve  of  ad- 
journment, but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  pacific  measure  had 
cooled  the  fighting  blood  of  all  the 
Kentuckians.  Long  before  the 
August  election  two  Union  regi- 
ments of  Kentuckians  had  been  en- 
Ji-ted  at  Camp  Clay,  Ohio,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cincinnati;  and  two 
others  at  Camp  Joe  Halt,  in  In- 
diana, opposite  Louisville.  This 
whs  done  to  preserve  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  maintenance  of 
neutrality  by  Kentuckians.  The 
secret  enlistment  of  thousands  of 
Union  troops  in  Kentucky,  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  after  the  August 
election,  no  matter  how  the  election 
might  result,  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  While  all  this  was  tran- 
spiring, General  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  "the  hero  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,"  was  enlisting  several  fegi- 
ljiqnts  of  Kentuckians  for  the  Con- 
federate service,  at  Camp  Boone, 
near  Clarksville,  Tennessee.  Six 
companies  of  the  State  Guard  went 
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to  Camp  Boone  in  a  body,  and  were 
organized  into  a  regiment  of  Con- 
federate Cavalry  by  Colonel  Ben 
H p. rain  Helm,  whose  wife  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
Second  Kentucky  Confederate  In- 
fantry was  organized  at  Camp 
Boone  by  Colonel  Roger  W.  Hanson, 
of  Winchester,  who  was  always  op- 
posed to  slavery.  Early  in  the  war, 
Colonel  Blanton  Duncan,  of  Louis- 
ville, organized  in  Virginia,  the 
First  Kentucky  Infantry,  the  only 
regiment  of  Kentucky  troops  that 
ever  served  in  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  under  Lee.  Kentucky  was 
never  really  neutral  for  a  day. 

On  September  11,  1861,  the  legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing Governor  Magoiiin  to  inform 
those  concerned  that  Kentucky  ex- 
pected the  Confederate  troops  to 
withdraw  from  her  soil  uncondi- 
tionally; and  on  the  same  day  an- 
other resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor to  demand  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  both  Federal  and 
Confederate  troops  from  the  State- 
was  voted  down.  This  was  the  coup 
de  fjra.ee  to  neutrality,  which  had 
served  its  purpose  and  was  now 
ruthlessly  cast  aside.  But  it  had 
saved  Kentucky  to  the  Union;  and, 
however  much  many  Kentuckians 
may  have  deplored  the  fact  at  the 
time,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation and  rejoicing  to  ail  Ken- 
tuckians today. 

On  September  ISth  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  that  General 
Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  a  native  Kentuckian 
(then  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland),  be  as- 
signed "to  take  instant  command  in 
Kentucky  with  authority  and  power 


from  the  Commonwealth  to  call  out 
a  volunteer  force  in  Kentucky  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Con- 
federate invaders  from  our  soil." 

On  September  21st,  State  Senator 
John  L.  Irvan  and  Representatives 
George  W.  Swing  and  George  W. 
Silvertooth  were  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty  to  the  Union. 
On  the  23rd  the  State  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Guards  were 
called  in,  the  object  being  to  disband 
those  troops;  but  the  State  Guards, 
almost  to  a  man,  struck  out  at  once 
for  the  Confederate  camps  in  Ten- 
nessee, carrying  the  guns  with  them. 
On  the  25th  the  State  Senate  passed 
an  act  expatriating  all  Kentuckians 
who  had  joined  or  might  in  the 
future  join  the  Confederate  Army, 
rendering  them  "incapable  of  tak- 
ing any  estate  in  Kentucky  by  de- 
vice, bequest,  descent,  or  distribu- 
tion." The  House  did  not  concur; 
but  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  a 
similar  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

About  this  time  many  men,  gen- 
erally of  prominence,  were  arrested 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  on  account 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  South, 
and  sent  to  various  forts  in  the 
North  for  imprisonment  on  that  ac- 
count. 

On  November  18.  1861,  a  so-called 
'  •  Sovereignity  Convention ' '  was 
held  at  Russellville,  68  counties  be- 
ing represented  by  delegates,  most 
of  whom  were  officers  and  soldiers 
from  the  Confederate  camp  at  Bow- 
ling Green.  This  convention,  while 
openly  admitting  that  it  was  irreg- 
ular, but  justifying  its  action  as 
"based  as  a  necessity  upon  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  secession  possessed  by 
oil  mankind  against  perfidious  and 
despotic  governments,"  passed  an 
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ordinance  of  secession  which  they 
claimed  carried  Kentucky  ont  of  the 
Union.  Hon.  George  W.  Johnson, 
of  Scott  County,  was  elected  Pro- 
visional Governor.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  purest  men  that  ever 
lived  in  the  State,  or  in  any  State. 
In  his  letter  of  November  20, 1S61,  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  asking1  that  Ken- 
tucky be  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  States,  he  gives  a 
very  fair  and  succinct  statement  of 
the  neutrality  movement  in  Ken- 
tucky, as  follows : 

"Since  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  Emancipationists  and 
Abolitionists,  the  State  of  Kentucky 
has  been  divided  into  only  two  par- 
ties— the  State's  Eights  party  and 
the  Union  party.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  no  more  than  assert  that 
the  State's  Eights  party  were  all, 
and  at  all  times,  in  favor  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  South,  for  all  candid 
men  will  admit  it. 

''The  first  position  assumed  by 
the  Union  party  after  the  Presi- 
dential election,  embraced  these 
ichas :  First,  the  preservation  of 
the  Union;  second,  the  protection  of 
Southern  institutions  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution ;  third, 
opposition  to  coercion  of  the  South 
by  arms ;  and  fourth,  a  continued 
connection  and  common  destiny 
with  the  South.  At  this  period  the 
Union  party  could  not  have  stood 
one  day  if  the  leaders  had  flared 
avow  themselves  in  favor  of  North- 
ern sentiment,  or  an  ultimate  con- 
nection with  the  North  in  the  event 
of  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"After  the  failure  of  the  peace 
conference,   in   consequence   of  the 


failure  of  the  Abolitionists  to  vote 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  protection  of  Southern  property, 
the  Union  leaders  still  avowed  them- 
selves opposed  to  coercion  of  the 
South;  but  they  now  advanced  the 
idea  of  neutrality  and  peace  for 
Kentucky  during  the  war,  and  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  an 
ultimate  connection  with  the  South 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Thus,  after 
the  refusal  of  their  Abolition  allies 
to  give  constitutional  protection  to 
Southern  property,  we  have  again 
a  confession  of  the  Union  leaders, 
embodied  in  their  creed,  that  their 
party  was  in  favor  of  an  ultimate 
connection  with  the  South.  This  was 
the  party  creed  at  the  last  election  in 
Kentucky,  when  members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature were  chosen. 

'•The  final  change  in  the  Union 
party  was  now  near  at  hand.  The 
President  and  his  counsellors  re- 
fused to  accept  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky,  and  determined  to  organ- 
ize a  force  in  Kentucky  to  hold  the 
State,  and  to  pass  over  its  territory 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Congress 
met;  the  Union  men  threw  off  the 
disguise  and  voted  men  and  money 
for  the  war.  The  indignation  of  the 
whole  State  was  excited.  The  people 
were  aroused,  and  the  denunciation 
of  the  war  tax  and  enlistments  for 
the  North  were  violent  and  extreme. 
The  Kentucky  members  of  Con- 
gress were  now  secretly  engaged  in 
introducing  and  organizing  an 
army.  The  leaders  of  the  Union 
party  now  clearly  perceived  that 
they  must  shield  themselves  with 
an  army  from  the  indignation  of  the 
people. 
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"This  idea  was  impressed  upon 
those  members  of  the  legislature 
who  were  really  in  favor  of  an  hon- 
est neutrality  of  Kentucky.  They 
met  in  caucus  and  soon  determined 
to  protect  themselves  with  the  army, 
overawe  their  own  constituents,  and 
to  pursue  without  mercy  their  poli- 
tical opponents.  This  is  a  simple 
and  true  history  of  the  Union  party 
of  Kentucky;  and  under  all  its 
phases  except  the  last  it  avowed  its 
preference  for  the  South,  and  in  its 
last  phase  the  leaders  suppressed 
the  sentiment  of  their  own  party  by 
the  sword. 

"This  recital  is  for  one  purpose 
alone,  and  that  is  to  show  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  have,  in  the  last 
year,  repeatedly  avowed  themselves 
in  favor  of  an  ultimate  peaceful 
connection  of  the  State,  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  with  the  Confederate 
States.  The  Union  leaders  avowed 
the  same  intention  until  they  had 
organized  an  army  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  rage  of 
the  people. 

"The  leaders  of  the  State's 
Bights  party  in  Kentucky  always 
knew  that  the  people  were  with 
them  on  this  question,  and  they 
hoped  to  the  last  that  they  would  be 
able  to  expose  the  design  of  the  war 
faction,  and  thus  carry  with  them 
the  State  government.  The  hope  of 
being  alio  to  act  with  the  forms  of 
law  made  them  risk  everything,  un- 
til too  late.  Xo  one  could  have  an- 
ticipated the  unparalleled  audacity 
and  treachery  of  the  Union  leaders 
when  they  violated  their  own  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  and  deliberately 
detenu  in  ed  to  plunge  the  State  into 
war.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
safety  we  attempted  to     save     the 


State  by  state  action;  and  we  did 
this  because  we  knew  the  people 
were  almost  unanimously  with  us 
as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
State.  This  fact  is  also  admitted  by 
General  Thomas  in  his  report  as  to 
the  condition  of  Kentucky." 

The  neutrality  movement  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  "true  inwardness,"  was 
never  understood  fully  by  any  one 
except  the  Union  leaders  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  introduced  it  into  the 
politics  of  the  State,  and  carried 
their  trick  through  to  a  successful 
termination.  In  the  North  our  al- 
leged neutrality  was  attributed  to 
cowardice;  from  the  South  came  the 
taunt  that  it  was  the  fear  of  pecuni- 
ary loss  that  prevented  Kentucky 
from  seceding;  as,  should  she  se- 
cede, her  fat  pastures  would  become 
the  fields  upon  which  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  contest  would  be 
fought.  More  unjust  charges  were 
never  brought  against  a  brave  and 
disinterested  people.  When  the  is- 
sue came  to  trial  more  than  thirty 
thousand  Kentuckians  left  their 
homes,  their  families,  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  dear  to  men,  ex- 
cept their  honor — forsaking  all 
these  to  go  and  stake  their  lives  in 
an  unequal  contest  in  defense  of  the 
"self  evident  truth"  that  "all  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
the  whole  history  of  Kentuckians  in 
all  the  wars  of  the  country  refute 
it.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
handful  of  Kentuckians  under 
George  Rogers  Clark  won  for  the 
Union  that  imperial  domain  now 
rmiprised  in  the  great  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  thus  making  the  lakes 
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instead  of  the  Ohio  Biver  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and  the  Kentucky  pioneers 
under  Boone  and  Kenton  and  Logan 
made  the  settlement  of  those  great 
states  possible.  In  the  War  of  1812 
the  United  States  won  only  three 
brilliant  victories  on  land — the  bat- 
tles of  the  Thames,  Fort  Stephenson 
and  Xew  Orleans.  Two  of  these  were 
won  entirely,  and  the  last  named 
mainly,  by  Kcntuckians.  And  the 
hundred  Kentucky  marksmen  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  rigging  of 
Perry's  ships  contributed  more  than 
any  other  one  cause  to  the  glorious 
naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  In  the 
Mexican  War  Kentucky  troops 
everywhere  left  a  blaze  of  glory  in 
their  wake. 

Kentuckians  were  ever  a  martial 


race  to  whom  the  charge  of  coward- 
ice could  not  be  made  to  cling.  In 
addition  to  the  more  than  30,000  men 
she  sent  into  the  Confederacy,  the 
gallant  old  State  sent  108,000  white 
men  into  the  Union  ranks — much 
more  than  her  quota.  She  was  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  in  which, 
there  was  no  draft;  she  furnished 
much  more  than  her  quota  of  troops 
without  a  draft;  and  on  top  of  that 
furnished  22.000  colored  troops  for 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  these  not  be- 
ing credited  to  her,  but  to  New  Eng- 
land states,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
draft  in  those  states  which  had 
taunted  her  with  cowardice  on  ac- 
count of  her  alleged  "neutrality." 
When  the  gods  of  war  breathed 
forth  threatenings  and  slaughter  in 
1861,  Kentuckians  were  neither 
mercenaries  nor  cowards. 
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WHITLEY  MANSION. 


B'v  Eliza  A.  Herring*. 


James  Lane  Allen  said  m  a  letter 
read  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  portrait  to  the  Lexington 
Public  Library,  "that  as  soon  as  he 
grew  old  enough  to  know  of  the 
heroisms  that  lie  recorded  in  books 
he  was  thrillingly  awaken- 
ed to  the  discovery  that  the  great- 
ness of  men  and  the  summits  of 
history  need  not  be  sought  by  him 
in  the  literature  of  other  countries 
or  of  remote  epochs ;  that  they  were 
around  him  in  the  land  of  his  birth; 
that  he  need  not  consult  books  to 
oring  him  into  the  presence  of 
heroes,  he  had  but  to  walk  out  of 
doors  to  find  that  his  feet  were  in 
their  warm  foot  prints." 

Surely  no  house  in  Kentucky  is 
more  redolent  of  the  past,  has  more 
warmth  of  suggestion  of  the  heroism 
and  romance  of  pioneer  days  than 
Whitley  Mansion. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  "Win- 
ning of  the  West"  has  this  to  say 
of  its  builder  and  of  the  old  house : 
"One  of  the  best  known  Indian 
fighters  in  Kentucky  was  William 
Whitley,  who  lived  at  Walnut  Flat 
some  five  miles  from  Crab  Orchard. 
He  had  come  to  Kentucky  soon  after 
its  settlement  and  by  his  energy  and 
ability  had  acquired  leadership.  He 
was  a  stalwart  man  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms,  jovial  and  fearless;  the 
backwoodsmen  followed  him  readily 
and  be  loved  battle;  he  took  part  in 


innumerable  battles  and  in  his  old 
age  he  was  killed  while  fighting 
against  Tecumseh  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  In  1786  or  17S7'he  built 
the  first  brick  house  ever  built  in 
Kentucky.  It  was  a  very  handsome 
house  for  those  days,  every  step  in 
the  hall  stairway  having  carved  up- 
on it  the  head  of  an  eagle  bearing  in 
its  beak  an  olive  branch.  Each 
story  was  high  and  the  windows 
were  placed  very  high  from  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
shooting  through  them  at  the  oc- 
cupants. The  glass  was  brought 
from  Virginia  by  pack  trains. " 

It  is  told,  and  is  interesting  as 
suggesting  the  valuations  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  that  five  hundred 
acres  were  surveyed  from  the  im- 
mense Whitley  land  holdings  as 
payment  for  making  the  brick  and 
building  the  house.  Another  item  of 
expense  was  cancelled  by  the  trans- 
fer to  a  distiller  of  two  hundred 
acres  in  payment  of  the  whiskey 
consumed  by  the  workmen  during 
the  construction  of  the  house. 

Standing  within  view  of  the  Old 
Wilderness  Trail  (this  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  beautiful  highway, 
"Boone  Way")  over  which  the  in- 
coming travelers  from  over  the 
mountains  passed  constantly,  one 
feels  the  old  house  extended  cordial 
hospitality  to  all  of  social  claims. 
Iu  the  "big,"  or  south  room,  many 
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THE  DORSEYS  OF  KENTUCKY. 


By  Stanton  Lindsey  Dorsey. 


In  writing  a  history  of  the  Dorsey 
family  of  Kentucky,  I  wish  the  read- 
ers to  understand  that  this  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  compilation,  and 
any  information  I  have  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  sent  me  by  different 
members  of  the  family,  some  of 
whom  have  spent  many  years  in 
the  study  of  genealogy,  and  that 
personally  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  do  little  research,  though  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  me,  hav- 
ing descended  from  Edward  Dorsey. 
the  first  of  this  family  in  the  United 
States  from  four  sides  of  the  family. 

The  Dorseys  of  Great  Britian, 
France  and  Ireland  trace  their  de- 
scent from  the  Eoyal  line  of 
Charlemagne.  The  line  from  the 
eighth  century  is  practically  un- 
broken. 

The  Castle  D'Arcie  was  locateci 
thirty  miles  from  Paris  and  was  the 
original  seat  of  the  first  of  this  line 
of  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, whose  son  Christopher  joined 
the  Crusaders  and  died  in  Palestine, 
leaving  a  son,  whose  heir,  Xorman 
de  Areci,  accompanied  "William  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  where  he 
was  granted  no  less  than  33  lord- 
ships in  Lincolnshire  alone,  as  a 
gift  from  the  Conqueror  for  his  ser- 
vices And  a  part  of  these  ample- 
possessions  are  still  enjoyed  by  his 
posterity. 

Many  legends  have  been  handed 


down  from  generation  to  general ion 
in  the  family  of  the  prowess  of 
these  early  England  Dorseys,  who 
were  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
opulent  families  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  from  whom  the  Barons  D  'Arcv 
and  the  Earls  of  Hoklerness  de- 
duced their  origin. 

Baron  D'Arcy,  to  whom  King  Ed- 
ward I.  granted  marriage  of 
D 'Armory  of  Little  Maklon,  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  own  lands 
in  Essex,  where  his  Manor  of  Great 
Yeldham  was  located.  His  descend- 
ants founded  four  notable  families, 
seated  respectively  at  Maklon,  Dan- 
bury;  Telleshunt  and  St.  Osyth.  and 
they  had  great  possessions.  The 
once  magnificent  Church  of  All 
Saints,  Maklon,  the  pious  gift  of  the 
D'Areys,  was  their  chief  place  of 
sepulchre,  and  in  the  spacious 
chapel  in  which  their  remains  rested 
three  priests  sang  daily  orisons  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed  D'areys. 
(And  perhaps  the}-  needed  it.) 

We  find  many  handsome  monu- 
ments here,  one  to  Thomas  D'Arcy 
who  died  in  1485,  which  is  of  especial 
note  as  a  work  of  art,  and  this  bore 
on  it  the  amis  of  the  D'Areys  and 
Fitzlangleys. 

Another  Dorsey  did  great  service 
in  the  expedition  against  Wales, 
which  Edward  I.  made  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  And  in 
this  rei^m.  the  King;  summoned  him 
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to  give  hirn  advice  in  <;  those  great 
and  difficult  affairs." 

His  son  and  heir  was  Phillip,  who 
attended  the  King  in  a  war  in 
Flanders.  To  Phillip  succeeded 
Xomian,  his  son,  who  accompanied 
Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phillip,  who  dying 
without  male  heirs  the  estates  re- 
verted to  John  Darcy,  the  young 
brother  of  Phillip,  who  was  father 
of  the  last  Xorman. 

This  John  Darcy  was  an  eminent 
soldier  and  statesman  during  the 
reign  of  the  three  Edwards  and  fill- 
ed many  posts  of  honor  and  confi- 
dence. He  was  Governor  and 
Justice  of  Ireland,  sheriff  of  the 
counties  Nottingham,  Derby  and 
Lancashire  and  Governor  of  York 
Castle. 

While  in  Ireland,  Lord  Darcy,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  marched  into 
the  province  of  Ulster  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  kinsman,  "William  de 
Brugh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  but  before 
his  arrival,  the  country  people  had 
already  taken  ample  revenge  by  de- 
stroying no  less  than  300  persons  in 
one  day.  The  Lord  Justice  Darcy 
then,  leaving  a  deputy  to  represent 
him  in  Ireland,  joined  the  King  in 
Sc^land,  who  was  then  pursuing 
the  victorious  career  which  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  Scottish 
throne.  He  was  steward  of  the 
King's  household  (Edward  III.) 
and  had  been  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Scotland,  with  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  to 
treat  of  peace  with  David  de  Brus 
(Bruce)  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  King  there. 

The  same  year  Lord  Darcy  was 
also  sent  a-;  Ambassador  to  treat 
with  Phillip  of  France  touching  the 


right  of  King  Edward  to  the  crown 
of  that  realm,  and  having  been 
made  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London  for  life,  received  from  the 
King  as  a  special  grant  for  his  ser- 
vices the  manors  of  Temple  Xewson 
and  Temple  Hirst.  He  was  Justice 
of  Ireland  for  life. 

Lord  John  Darcy  married,  first, 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eicliard 
de  Brugh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom 
he  left  his  heir  Sir  John  Darcy, 
Knight,  1330.  His  second  wife  was 
Emmeline,  widow  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare.  This  Irish  branch  of  the 
family  descends  from  Robert  Bruce, 
the  first  of  the  great  line  of  Bruce 
of  Bannockburn,  thus  combining  in 
the  Darcys  of  Kiitulla  Castle,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Maryland  Dor- 
seys,  the  blood  of  Kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  through  the  ma- 
ternal line,  the  Neville,  the  Royal 
blood  of  England. 

William  Darcy,  born  at  May- 
nooth,  in  county  of  Kildare,  1330, 
having  divers  lands  assigned  to  him 
in  consideration  of  the  great  ser- 
vices of  his  father,  settled  at  Plat- 
ten,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Fitzgerald,  of  Alloone,  in 
Kildare,  whose  great  grandson, 
John  Darcy  of  Platten,  wedded  the 
Hon.  Margaret  Fleming,  daughter 
of  David  Lord  Slane. 

Sir  William  Darcy  of  Platten, 
grandson  of  the  above,  was  in  1523, 
constituted  Vice  Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  author  of  "The 
Decay  of  Ireland  and  the  Cause  of 
It,"  and  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  according  to  his  biograph- 
ers, and  for  his  good  services  in  the 
English  interests  in  that  country 
had  great  honor. 
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From  Nicholas  Darcy,  descendant 
of  Lord  John  Darcy,  Governor  and 
Justice  of  Ireland,  descend  the 
Darcys  of  Kiltulla  House,  and 
Clifdeu  Castle.  The  first  of  Kiltulla 
House  was  James  Darcy,  called  "the 
Sv.-arthy."  described  as  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  power  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  of  which  he 
was  made  Vice  President  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  town  of  Gaiway,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  Franciscan  Abbey.  He  died  in 
1693,  leaving  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter.  This  Kiltulla  House 
branch  of  Darcys,  while  bearing  the 
same  shield  on  their  coat  of  arms  as 
thr.t  borne  by  the  early  northern 
progenitors,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale  at 
Paris,  had  for  their  crest  a  broken 
spear  or.  headed  arg,  banded  to- 
gether saltire  with  a  ribbon  gu,  the 
motto :  • '  Un  i  lieu  un  roy, ' '  being 
the  same  hi  France,  England  and 
Ireland,  the  crest  only  differing  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  family. 

Irvington  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Kiltulla 
House  Darcys,  lias  been  the  scene 
of  *Hany  delightful  reminiscences 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  by 
the.  descendants  of  this  line  who 
came  to  Maryland. 

Of  all  the  distinguished  officials 
whose  presence  with  their  families 
and  retainers  lent  luster  to  their 
arcient  capital,  none  more  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  history  of  the 
province  than  that  of  tire  early  Dor- 

ys,  descendants  of  Edward  Darcy, 

who  received  his  first  grant  of  land 

in  the  province  in  the  year  1658.  Six 

••  -  later  his  three  sons.  Col.  Ed- 

i,  Joshua  and    the    Honorable 


John  Dorsey  were  granted  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
:  y  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Hochley 
in  Ye  Hole — hole  being  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  valley. 

The  name  of  this  estate  being 
identical  with  a  parish  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  England,  in  which  the 
descendants  of  John  Darcy  were 
seated,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
strongest  evidence  of  their  origin 
in  ike  mother  country,  and  while  in 
perpetuating  the  more  modern  seat 
for  their  ancestors,  they  gave  their 
Maryland  estate  an  Essex  name, 
they  were  of  the  Irvington  Castle 
branch,  which  bore  a  broken  spear 
for  their  crest. 

The  original  grant  for  Hockley, 
dated  166T,  signed  and  sealed  by 
Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  a  descend- 
ant of  lavo  of  these  brothers,  the 
grant  having  been  handed  down  with 
the  land  to  the  eighth  generation. 

In  the  year  1681,  Col.  Edward 
Dorsey,  later  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  andKeeper  of  the 
Cicat  Seal,  who  was  active  in  mili- 
tary affairs  and  a  gentleman  justice 
of  Anne  Arundel  County,  sold  his 
interests  in  Hockley  to  the  Hon. 
.John  Dorsey,  his  brother,  when  it- 
is  probable  Col.  Edward  Dorsey 
built  his  historic  house  on  Prince 
George's  street  in  Annapolis.  This 
wafe  then  an  ideal  spot,  with  its  fine 
old  English  garden,  sloping  down 
to  Prince  George's  Creek,  the  low 
clipped  box-borcleied  flower  beds, 
short  green  turf  and  hanging  willow 
trees,  still  giving  suggestions  of  its 
original  beauty.  There  is  scarcely  a 
post  of  honor,  civil  or  military 
which  f'oi.  Edwatfd  Dorsey  did  not 
fill,  and  lie  was  also  identified  with 
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the  religious  and  educational  move- 
ments in  the  province.  It  was  at  the 
house  on  Prince  George's  Street 
that  Major  Edward  Dorsey  lived 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife, 
Sarah  Wyatt,  which  highbred  colon- 
ial dame  was  a  descendant  of  Lord 
Cobhani,  of  Sir  Thomas  Wolfe,  lord 
of  [Manor  of  Wavering,  and  others 
of  the  English  nobility,  while  Hon. 
John  Dorsey,  captain  of  the  Balti- 
more County  militia  in  later  years, 
took  possession  of  Hockley,  three 
miles  from  Annapolis,  over  which 
his  wife,  Madam  Pieasance  Ely, 
presided,  of  whom  it  has  been  noted 
— perhaps  as  a  warning  to  her  de- 
scendants— that  her  name  was  in 
no  sense  suggestive  of  her  disposi- 
tion. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  amiable 
Sarah,  wife  of  Col.  Edward  Dorsey 
died  after  bearing  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  to  her  liege  lord,  while 
Pieasance,  of  austere  memory, 
buried  the  "Honorable  John"  and 
was  led  a  second  time  to  the  altar 
by  Thomas  Wainwright.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sarah  TVVatt.  his  wife,  Col. 
Edward  Dorsey. Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  wooed  and  won  pretty  Mar- 
garet Lnrkin,  who  became  the 
mother  of  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. 

In  the  year  1GS2,  Col.  Edward 
Dorsey  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  read  and  inspect  the 
laws  of  the  Province,  and  a  few 
years  later  we  find  him  a  Commis- 
sioner in  Chancery. 

Re  was  one  of  the  first  to  contri- 
bute to  the  fund  for  establishing 
free  schools  in  Maryland,  was  a 
trustee  of  King  William  and  Mary 
School,  and  was  given  authority  to 
conduct  the  arrangements    for   the 


building  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  vestryman.  On  ac- 
count of  the  inability  to  secure  work- 
men, he  resigned  the  commission. 

The  inventory  of  Col.  Edward 
Dorsey 's  estate  bears  evidence  of 
his  maimer  of  life,  for  the  bequests 
of  silver  tankards  and  cordial  cups, 
shiver  hilted  swords,  chaffing  dishes, 
and  other  evidences  of  the  conveni- 
ences and  elegance,  indicate  that  he 
kept  up  the  dignity  incident  to  a 
Provincial  Justice  and  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  field  officer  of  the 
Colonial  troops  in  his  county.  His 
seal  gold  ring  which  was  left  to  his 
son  Edward  was  the  one  probably 
used  later  by  Edward  and  Joshua 
in  sealing  a  joint  deed.  The  impres- 
sions of  these  seals  have  caused  no 
little  conjecture  because  of  the  de- 
vice and  motto,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  maternal  line.  The  small 
shield  has  in  the  center  a  hand  hold- 
ing an  upright  unsheathed  sword, 
with  the  motto :  "  An  Por  Peth"  sur- 
rounding it.  As  both  Greek  scholars 
and  those  versed  in  old  Gaelic  found 
this  too  hard  a  problem  to  solve,  I 
give  it  as  an  interesting  study  to  the 
many  who  spring  from  the  early 
Dorseys. 

The  family  silver  that  has  de- 
fended in  various  branches  of  the 
family  is  inscribed  with  the  crest  of 
the  Kiltulia  House  and  Irvington 
Castle  branch,  a  broken  spear. 

Sarah  Dorsey,  the  only  sister  of 
the  three  brothers  of  Hockley,  mar- 
ried Mathew  Howard,  one  of  the 
i*ve  original  Howards  who  came  to 
Maryland  in  1658,  the  same  year  in 
which  Edward  Darcy  patented  his 
first  land.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  all  the  early  Dorseys  married  the 
representatives  of  Colonial  worthies 
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of  prominence  and  influence,  until  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  name  an 
early  notable  from  •whom  the  later 
generation  do  not  descend,  or  a  per- 
son of  eminence  in  Maryland,  and 
many  out  of  the  State,  who  do  not, 
with  pride  claim  their  Dorsey  for- 
bears. Hockley  in  the  Hole,  which 
was  originally  patented  for  600 
acres,  was  increased  to  2,000  acres. 
Other  estates  owned  by  early  Dor- 
seys  aggregated  about  10,000  acres 
in  Anne  Arundel  and  Baltimore 
counties. 

The  Dorsey  men  have  largely  in- 
clined to  the  law,  and  several  of  the 
descendants  of  the  distinguished 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, Col.  Edward  Dorsey,  have  oc- 
cupied seats  on  the  Maryland  bench. 
In  the  year  1758,  we  find  Gov.  Hora- 
tio Sharp  writing  to  William  Dorsey 
for  his  legal  opinion  on  certain  vex- 
ed questions  relative  to  the  rights  of 
indentured  servants  to  enlist  in  the 
King's  service.  Mr.  Dorsey 's  opin- 
ion was  given. 

On  the  formation  of  the  county 
courts  in  Maryland  in  1777,  when 
the  State  government  was  organ- 
ized, the  following'  Dorseys  were  ap- 
pointed justices  of  the  local  courts ; 
John  Dorsey,  Thomas  Dorsey  and 
Nicholas  Dorsey,  Jr.,  sons  of  Henry, 
for  Anne  Arundel  County,  and 
Basil  Dorsey  was  at  the  same  time 
made  justice  for  Frederick  County. 

Those  of  a  later  date  who  attained 
to  le^al  distinction  in  Maryland 
were  Hon.  Walter  Dorsey,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  of  Baltimore,  and  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  At- 
torney General  of  Maryland  in  1824. 

The  English  records  and  the 
Maryland  records    bear   testimony 


to  the  close  kinships  of  the  Dorseys, 
the  Prestons  and  the  Howards  (the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  branch  in  Eng- 
land) and  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  fine  the  Dorseys  and  How- 
ards of  Anne  Arundel  County,  sons 
of  the  first  Edward  of  Calvert,  oc- 
cupying lands  adjoining  that  of 
their  Howard  kinsmen.  While  on 
the  eastern  shore  the  Prestons  and 
Dorseys  occupied  lands  adjoining, 
and  the  commander  of  Patuxent, 
Eiebard  Preston,  left  his  kinsmen 
(nephews)  large  estates  after  his 
daughters  as  reversionary  legatees. 
Edward  Dorsey,  the  clerk  of  Cal- 
vert County,  who  died  in  1681, 
father  of  Col.  Edward,  Joshua  and 
John  of  Hockley,  was  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  young  kinsmen  of 
Eichard  Preston,  who  first  lived  in 
Calvert  County,  one  of  whom  re- 
moved to  Dorchester  County  in  the 
year  1662,  and  founded  a  branch  of 
the  family  distinguished  for  mili- 
tary services,  large  landed  estates 
and  intellectual  culture.  The  inter- 
marriage in  this  line  included  the 
best  blood  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, including  the  Thorogoods  of 
Virginia  (of  Sir  John  Thorogoods 
of  Kinsington  Park,  England),  of 
the  Keenes  of  Eichard  Manor,  Cal- 
vert County,  and.  Woodsrown,  Sur- 
rey, England ;  with  the  Chisholmes, 
descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
with  the  Eichardsons  of  Merioneth 
and  others  of  equal  prominence.  As 
for  six  generations,  but  one  son  mar- 
ried in  each  generation,  this  branch 
of  the  family  is  small  compared  to 
that  of  their  kinsfolk  of  the  western 
shore.  All  through  the  Colonial 
periods  not  only  one,  but  several  of 
the  Dorsey  men  were  on  every  com- 
mittee of  importance  in  the  govern- 
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merit  of  the  Colony.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary  period,  among  the  many- 
names  on  the  committee  of  safety, 
were  Caleb  Dorsey,  Jr.,  Philomon 
Dorsey,  Thomas  Dorsey,  John  Dor- 
sey, Edward  Dorsey,  son  of  John; 
John,  Ely,  and  Basil  Dorsey;  Capt. 
Richard  Dorsey,  was  the  original 
member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Dorseys  were  ever  pioneers, 
and  in  even-  generation  of  which  we 
have  record  there  have  been 
soldiers,  even  in  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness with  Mexico.  They  were  pio- 
neers in  Kentucky,  in  Colorado,  in 
Alaska,  in  Xevada,  and  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  wherever  there 
is  a  frontier  there  have  been  Dor- 
seys. 

Of  the  Dorseys  that  came  to  Ken- 
tucky in  the  pioneer  days,  there  were 
two  branches,  one  of  which  settled 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  the  other 
settling  in  Flemingsburg,  then 
known  as  Stockton  Station.  This 
settler,  Larkin  Dorsey.  who  was  the 
son  of  Edward,  and  the  grandson 
of  Colonel  Edward  Dorsey,  of  revo- 
lutionary fame,  came  to  Kentucky 
with  Major  George  Stockton, 
founder  of  Stockton  Station,  who 
married  his  sister,  Eachel  Dorsey. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  the 
Stockton  family  was  one  Owen 
Stockton,  who  was  born  in  Malpas, 
Cheshire,  England,  and  was  buried 
there  in  1610.  His  grandson,  Rich- 
ard Stockton,  was  born  in  1606  at 
Malpas,  and  came  to  America  about 
1660,  settling  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island.  This  family  were  intrepid 
pioneers,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Major  George  Stockton,  who  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  first  set- 


tler, was  born  July  20, 1745.  Doubt- 
less every  student  of  Kentucky  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  the  War  of 
1812,  know  of  Major  George  Stock- 
ton and  Iris  son  John. 

John  Stockton,  the  son  of  Major 
George  Stockton,  was  bom  April  9, 
1786,  and  married  Matilda  Spiers, 
whose  daughter,  Rachel  Stockton, 
was  born  in  1812,  married  Alexander 
Lindsey,  who  was  a  great-grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  Alexander 
Lindsey  was  one  of  the  first  lumber- 
men in  the  Kentucky  mountains.  He 
lived  at  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky, 
and  had  the  first  mill  at  Clay  City. 
At  this  time  the  logs  were  rafted 
down  the  river. 

His  children  were:  Edward  A. 
Lindsey,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Glover,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Long,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hughes,  all  of 
Tennessee.  His  daughter,  Martha, 
married  Major  Henry  T.  Stanton, 
poet  laureate  of  Kentucky.  Her 
children  were:  Charlotte  (Mrs.  R. 
B.  Robertson),  Louise  (Mrs.  J,  G. 
McLean),  of  Louisville,  Ruth  (Mrs. 
George  L.  Willis),  of  Shelbyville, 
H.  T.~Stanton,  Jr.,  Edward  L.  Stan- 
ton, Florence  R.  Stanton,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Dorset',  all  of  Missouri;  Virginia 
(Mrs.  William  J.  Mahoney),  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  Stoddard 
Johnston  Stanton,  of  Georgia.  All 
of  these  have  married,  and  have 
numerous  progeny  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one. 

Larkin  Dorsey  the  second,  who 
came  to  Kentucky  with  Major 
George  Stockton,  married  Elizabeth 
Ingram,  in  1780  at  Hagersfcown, 
Maryland.  He  was  born  August  24, 
1184.  and  died  February  22,  1822, 
in    Flemingsburg,    Kentucky.    He 
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was  a  cadet  in  the  9th  company  of 
Light  Infantry,  January  3,  1776. 
Commissioned  Ensign  in  Army, 
Jime  IS,  1778.  His  children  were: 
Edward.  John,  Joshua,  Eachel, 
Sarah,  Eobert,  Amelia  and  Joseph. 

John  Dorsey  married  Nancy 
Spiers,  Edward-Juliet  McDowell, 
Joshua-Xancy  Williams  and  Milly 
Alexander,  Eachel-C.  Y.  Anderson, 
Sarah-Thomas  "Wallace,  Eobert  died 
in  infancy,  Amelia-Thomas  An- 
drews and  Joseph  married:  Mary 
Wheatley  and  Ann  Threlkeld. 

The  children  of  John  Dorsey,  who 
was  born  April  19,  17S3,  and  died 
November  5,  1817',  were:  Oswell 
Burns  Dorsey,  Elizabeth  Ingram 
Dorsey,  Mary  Spiers  Dorsey, 
Martha  Ann  Dorsey,  Larkin  Ed- 
ward Dorsey,  Thomas  Andrew  Dor- 
sey, John  Edmondson  Dorsey, 
Eachel  Anderson  Dorsey,  Eobert 
Stockton  and  Jeremiah  Spiers  Dor- 

ScV. 

Honorable  Jeremiah  Spiers  Dor- 
sey married  Mary  C.  Williams,  now 
living  in  Missouri.  The  children  of 
Thomas  Andrews  Dorsey,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Griffith,  were :  Wil- 
liam, Nancy  (Mrs.  Yeiton),  Martha 
Belle  (Mrs.  John  E,  Peele),  John 
Thomas,  William  Ingram,  Mary 
Grace,  Charles  Morton,  James  and 
Edward  Oswell.  Mr.  William  Dor- 
sey is  now  living  in  Carlisle,  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  firm  of  Dorsey 
Brothers  &  Fisher.  This  branch  of 
the  family  has  also  a  great  many 
children,  Mr.  Edward  Dorsey  hav- 
ing six  attractive  daughters.  Mrs. 
Yeiton  eight  children,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dorsey  five. 

Of  the  Dorseys  that  settled  on  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  I  have  not  gather- 


ed such  complete  information.  John 
Dorsey,  who  married  Eachel  Darcy, 
settled  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
about  1780.  He  was  the  son  of 
Larkin  Dorsey  of  Maryland.  His 
wife  was  a  distant  cousin,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  Darcy.  His 
son  John  Dorsey  was  given  large 
grants  of  land  in  southern  Indiana 
for  the  building  of  roads  in  pioneer 
times.  He  was  the  father  of  John 
Lawrence  Dorsey,  who  married 
Hannah  Dudley,  and  lived  near  Jef- 
fersonville,  Indiana.  Judge  J.  L. 
Dorsey  died  in  1910,  leaving  two 
children,  Margaret  Dorsey  Dunn 
and  C.  W.  Dorsey. 

Of  this  branch  were  also  Captain 
E.  L.  Dorsey,  for  seventeen  years 
chief  government  inspector  of  steam 
vessels,  Mrs.  Dorsey  Moore  Dorsey, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Loomis,  Mr.  Ira  Dor- 
sey, all  of  Louisville.  Of  this  branch 
of  the  Dorsey  family  are  also  Mr. 
L.  L.  Dorsey  of  Shelbyville,  the 
Hobbs  family  of  Anchorage,  the 
family  of  Mr.  Theodore  Brown,  of 
St.  Matthews,  the  Andersons  of 
Louisville,  and  in  fact  most  of  the 
old  families  of  this  vicinity  are  in- 
directly decendants  or  connected 
with  the  Dorsey  family. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Eli  H.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Dorsey  Stanton  Dorsey,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward 0.  Dorsey,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  in  gathering  this  information. 
It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I 
did  not  have  in  detail  the  interesting 
history  of  the  Dorseys  of  Jefferson 
County.  I  have  written  to  a  number 
of  them  for  information  but  have 
received  few  replies. 


The  following  copy  of    a    paper 
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■written  by  Charles  Dorsey    is    ap- 
pended by  the  Editor: 

Iffy  father  and  mother,  Charles 
and  Lydia  Dorsey,  were  bom  and 
raised  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
They  were  distantly  related.  My 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Lydia 
Dorsey.  My  father's  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Todd.  My 
mother's  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Griffith. 

Iffy  father  was  raised  by  his 
brother  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 
house  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  After  marry- 
ing he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Frederick 
Comity,  and  lived  there  until  1787, 
when  he  with  his  family  moved  to 
Kentucky.  Many  years  prior  to  his 
removal,  he  became  surety  for  his 
brother,  and  was  rich,  but  being-  un- 
fortunate at  sea  and  was  pressed 
for  a  large  amount,  which  swept  his 


property  away    he    came    poor    to 
Kentucky. 

There  were  seven  children.  My 
oldest  brother,  Greenberry,  married 
Sarah  Hobbs  before  he  left  Mary- 
land. 

My  father  settled  three  miles  from 
Bardstown,  remained  there  seven 
years,  then  bought  a  farm  on  Simp- 
son Creek. 

Beal  married  Nancy  Stylor.  Rich- 
ard married  Sarah  Ferguson.  Lydia 
married  Allen  May.  Sallie  married 
Edmund  Cotton.  I  (Charles)  mar- 
ried Nancy  Stephens.  Froney  mar- 
ried Thomas  Basye. 

Mother  departed  this  life  about 
96  years  of  age,  after  my  father 
moved  to  Simpson  Creek,  prior  to 
the  marriage  of  the  last  three  chil- 
dren. My  father  and  mother  were 
both  professors  of  religion.  My 
mother  was  always  admired  for  her 
piety. 
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MY  PARTNERS 

BY 

MBS.  JENNIE  C.  MOETON. 


Now,  we  have  no  calling-,  or  that  is  to  say 
No  traffic  that  tradesmen  e'er  count  them  will  pay, 
Myself  and  four  singers,  with  note  and  with  wing 
Here  trying  with  labor  to  swing  and  to  sing; 
They  too  are  building,  to  perfect  their  task, 
And  never  of  any  a  diagram  ask; 
Unseen  is  their  pattern,  of  building  so  fair, 
If  building  the  fabric  be  called,  they  prepare. 

"Without  fame  or  riches,  or  name  of  great  mark, 
Now  all  of  my  partners  may  build  in  a  park, 
Their  songs  bring  thoir  keeping,  the  manna  that  falls 
To  them  from  God's  bomity  exceedeth  their  calls ; 
And  we  turn  every  blessing  to  tune  and  to  rhyme 
For  we  do  no  thinking  of  bounds  beyond  time, 
So  we  sing  thro'  all  seasons,  if  singing  it  be, 
These  tender  translations  of  earth's  melody. 

My  partners  fly  round  me,  I  feed  them  awhile, 
They  bow  and  they  twitter  to  word  and  to  smile, 
The  lark  and  the  starling,  the  thrash  and  the  dove, 
My  partners  in  music  from  choirs  above. 
When  they  go  a-roaming  far  up  in  the  sky, 
They  take  from  my  bosom,  my  soul  when  they  fly, 
They  lead  it  thro'  heaven,  if  heaven  be  where, 
There  is  evermore  beauty  and  bliss  in  the  air. 

We  hear  the  sweet  anthems,  the  morning  stars  sing, 
We  bathe  in  the  glories  of  a  magical  spring, 
And  there  learn  sweet  lessons,  no  science  can  teach, 
For  we  fly  in  a  region  beyond  mortal  reach. 
Not  there  for  the  secrets  of  ynanet  or  star, 
But  just  to  be  soaring  and  happy  afar, 
Content  with  the  wisdom,  if  wisdom  it  be, 
To  know  love  and  music  may  set  the  soul  free. 
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LIFE  AND  POEMS  OF  AMELIA  WELBY. 


By  Ella  Hutchison  Elfwanger. 


Fame  is  a  very  fleeting  thing.  How 
many  of  yon  who  are  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  remember  a  poem 
in  Holmes'  Fifth  Reader  entitled 
"The  Rainbow?"  A  good  many  of 
yon  do,  but  how  many  remember  the 
name  of  the  author  ?  Not  one  of  you, 
perhaps,  and  yet,  at  one  time — say 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — she  was  a 
most  admired  and  flattered  young 
woman  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Amelia"  and  "The  Ministrel 
Girl." 

Now,  there  will  not  be  a  dozen 
who  can  repeat  the  lines  of  any  of 
her  seventy-four  poems,  with  the 
exception,  as  we  have  said,  of  "The 
Rainbow."  Some  of  those  lads  and 
lasses  who  arrived  at  the  senti- 
mental stage  many  years  ago,  who 
admired  the  sad  strains  of  the 
poems  of  "Amelia"  can  now,  we 
doubt  not,  repeat: 

"I  sometimes  have  thought  in  my  loneliest 

hours, 
That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the 

flowers, 
Of  a  ramble  I  took  one  bright  afternoon 
When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom 

in  June; 
The   green   earth  was   moist  with   the  late 

fallen   showers, 
The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  opened  the 

flowers, 
While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of 

rest 
On  the  white  wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in 

the  West." 


Those  who  smile  to  remember  that 
verse  will  not  link  with  it  Mrs. 
Amelia  Welby's  name,  but  only  see 
a  dull  school  brought  to  view  and 
the  page  with  the  poem  on  it  stamp- 
ed indelibly  on  our  memory. 

Mrs.  Welby's  maiden  name  was 
Amelia  B.  Cuppuck,  and  she  was 
born  in  the  town  of  St.  Michaels  in 
the  year  1819.  While  yet  a  little 
child  her  parents  moved  with  her 
to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  it  was 
here  by  the  shining  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  under  the  blue  skies  and  ever 
varying  moods  of  the  waters  that 
she  began  the  study  of  introspection 
which  was  to  last  her  the  rest  of  her 
life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  her  par- 
ents moved  "West"  to  Kentucky. 

They  came  first  to  Lexington  but 
later  in  the  year  made  their  perma- 
nent home  in  Louisville,  where  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  Amelia  Cuppuck 
was  married  to  Mr.  George  Welby, 
a  merchant  of  Louisville. 

She  died  in  1852,  leaving  beside 
her  immediate  family  and  husband, 
a  little  son  barely  two  months  old. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  this  "Min- 
strel Girl,"  as  she  often  signed  her- 
self, began  to  write  such  creditable 
poems  that  they  attracted  much  at- 
tention when  published  in  the  Louis- 
ville Journal.  From  this  paper  they 
were  copied  pretty  generally  until 
the  eastern  critics  noticed  her 
works  and  such  men  as  Edgar  Allen 
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Poe,  the  great  critic  and  newspaper 
man,  George  D.  Prentice,  and  E.  W. 
Griswold  paid  her  many  flattering 
compliments. 

Then  the  ''East"  took  her  np  and 
was  glad  to  publish  her  poems  in 
book  form.  In  1845  a  small  volume 
of  her  best  poems  was  gotten  out  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  in  fifteen 
months  fifteen  editions  were  sold. 

Said  a  critic  in  a  biography  of 
southern  poems:  "What  is  the 
secret  of  the  fact  that  one  of  her 
envied  popularity  fifty  years  ago 
has  by  this  time  drifted  so  far  to- 
wards indifference  and  neglect  ? 

"Passing  by  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  affecting  the  litera- 
ture of  the  South  since  I860,  let  us 
see  in  what  measure  the  poems  of 
'•Amelia"  cany  in  themselves  the 
explanation  of  this  fate.  A  young 
girl  with  eager  sensitive  soul,  watch- 
ed over  in  a  pure  home  and  led  in 
the  ways  of  quiet,  religious  devotion 
begins  to  think  on  the  wonderful 
life  within  and  without  herself. 

"The  Chesapeake  Bay  stretches 
before  her,  with  its  moods  of  storm 
and  calm ;  above  is  the  sky,  varying 
dav  and  night,  its  blue  dome  broken 
with  clouds  or  lighted  with  stars; 
around  her,  the  dear  companions  of 
her  own  age.  Amelia  begins  to  put 
her  thoughts  of  all  this  into  simple 
verse,  though  all  untaught.  Sudden- 
ly from  the  midst  of  all  these  happy 
realities  she  is  taken  away  to  a 
strange  land  and  distant  country. 
The  present  has  in  a  moment  be- 
come a  past ;  the  familiar  earth,  sea 
and  sky  and  friends  are  transferred 
from  the  actual  to  the  ideal.  Experi- 
ence is  lost  in  memory. 

"However  happy  and  complete 
with  novel  interest  her  life  in  Ken- 
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tucky,  henceforth  her  poetic  mood 
was  chiefly  that  of  reminiscence. 
The  poems,  which  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, she  began  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, sang,  not  so  much  of  the  passion- 
ate present  nor  of  the  golden  future 
as  of  the  dear,  regretted  past ;  of  sea 
and  sky  and  friends  rising  in  mem- 
ory at  twilight  hour." 

Many  times,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  her  theme,  she  yields  to  the  al- 
lurements of  tender  melancholy. 
' "  Certainly  one  would  think, ' '  writes 
one  reviewer,  "that  summer  birds 
would  furnish  matter  for  the  morn- 
ing or  noontide,  but,  after  a  few 
cheery  verses,  we  are  brought 
neath  the  moon's  pale  ray' 
'among  the  tombs.'  For, 
Amelia  Cuppuck,  the  birds'  songs 
call  back  the  'loved  ones  of  other 
years.'  She  loved  best  the  twilight 
and  moonlight  and  often  her  bright- 
est effusion  ended  with  a  sigh. 

"It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 
her  deeply  religious  nature  would 
also  tend  to  impregnate  her  writ- 
ings. Never  a  trace  of  wit  or  humor 
can  be  found  in  all  her  verse.  But 
there  is  found  in  every  line  the  true, 
tender  sentiment,  delicately  flavored 
of  a  sweet,  pure  woman. 

"The  tender  melancholy  that 
charmed  the  public  as  'Amelia' 
sang  made  the  critics  acknowledge 
her  gifts  and  commend  her  style,  all 
the  more  because  they  felt,  upon 
looking  closely,  they  had  found  signs 
of  great  promise  in  this  young  girl. 
Had  that  promise  been  fulfilled,  had 
Mrs.  "Welby  widened  and  deepened 
her  special  gift  and  added  to  it  the 
strength  of  other  powers,  her  songs 
would  have  kept  much  of  the  popu- 
larity they  first  won.  But,  when  she 
cssaved  to  enter  the     domain     of 
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imagination,  monotony  and  dullness 
followed  and  took  the  place  of  sweet 
memories  and  fancies.  Her  one  nar- 
row field  having  been  gleaned  over 
she  could  find  no  room  for  exercise. ' ' 
Her  theme,  hut  not  her  energy, 
had  been  exhausted.  She,  too,  must 
have  been  conscious  of  this,  for  she 
cries : 

"O,  in  my  soul  too  wild  and  strong, 

This  gift  has  grown, 
Bright  spirit  of  immortal  song, 

Take  back  thine  own." 

The  last  four  years  of  her  life 
were  lived  in  silence.  Light,  varied 
fancy,  tender  sentiments,  a  per- 
sistent state  of  pathos,  a  prompt 
and  facile  rhythm,  these  are  the 
qualities  that  won  for  ]\Irs.  Amelia 
Welby  at  the  beginning  a  generous 


welcome.  On  the  other  hand  her  nar- 
row range  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence, with  the  tendency  of  self-repe- 
tition and  lack  of  literary  discipline 
and  a  leaning  to  diffuseness,  these 
made  against  fame  in  the  long  run. 

From  the  seventy-four  poems  in- 
cluded in  the  fullest  edition  of  her 
poetry  a  varied  selection  can  be 
made  and  the  meiits  so  illustrated 
as  to  afford  the  present  generation 
much  of  the  pleasure  that  her  first 
poems  gave  to  the  reader  of  sixty 
years  ago. 

Besides  "The  Rainbow, "others  in 
the  quaintly  bound  and  old  fashion- 
ed book  of  poems,  that  are  accounted 
among  the  best,  are:  "Time,"  "I 
Weep  Not,"  "Thou  Canst  Not  For- 
get Me,"  "Breathe  Not  A  Sigh," 
"He  Came  Too  Late,"  and  "One 
Word  With  Thee." 


The  New  Year 


BY 


MRS.  JENNIE  C.  SiORTON. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  OCTOBER  3,  1916. 


The  Society  met  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  at  the  Capitol  for  the 
transaction  of  the  regular  business 
of  this  annual  meeting.   It  was  fol- 


lowed by  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  is  elected  every 
year,  on  this  date,  by  the  members  of 
the  Societv. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER   3,   1916. 


The  Society  met  in  the  Library  of 
the  Historical  Society  at  11:00  a. 
m.  in  accordance  with  the  notice  that 
had  been  given  to  all  members  of 
the  Society  by  publication.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  Ex-officio 
of  the  Society,  H.  V.  McChesney, 
First  Vice  President,  presided.  In 
addition  to  the  members  present  in 
person,  the  following  were  repre- 
sented by  their  proxies,  the  said 
proxies  being  voted  on  all  matters 
before  the  meeting: 

Senator  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Hon.  John  A.  Steele, 
Midway,  Ky. ;  Judge  Samuel  M.  Wil- 
son, Lexington,  Ky. ;  Judge  Lewis 
A.  Jones,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  General 
Bennett  II.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Felix.  A.  Richardson,  Librarian, 
Supreme  Court,  Denver,  Colo.;  A. 
C.  Quisenberry,  Hyattesville,  Md. ; 
William  E.  Railey,  Lawton,  Okla. ; 
S.  L.  Dor^ey,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Prof. 
Geo.  C.  Downing,  Frankfort,  Ky. : 
Mr.  Arch  Overton,  Frankfort,  Ky. ; 
W.  S.  Farmer,  Frankfort,  Ky.; 
Miss  Mary  Stephenson,  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky. ;  Miss  Martha    Stephen- 
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son,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. ;  Mrs. 
Frances  Collin  Robinson,  Lancaster, 
Ky. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Cecil  Cantrill, 
Georgetown,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Giltner,  Covington,  Ky. ;  Miss  Lucy 
C.  Lee,  Maysville,  Ky. ;  Miss  Fanny 
Lee,  Maysville,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  George 
Baker,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Eliza 
A.  Fisher,  Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 

It  was  announced  that  the  first 
business  in  order  was  the  election  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
year  1916-1917,  the  year  ending  Oct. 
3, 1917.  The  following  persons  were 
placed  in  nomination  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  :  H.  V.  McChesney, 
Chairman  and  First  Vice  President, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hume,  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon, 
Third  Vice  President,  Miss  Sally 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Miles,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Hobson,  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Downing 
and  Mr.  Otto  A  Rothert.  There 
beina*  no  other  nominations,  those 
placed  in  nomination  were  unani- 
mously elected  as  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 3, 1917.  It  was  announced  that 
Mi's.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary- 
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Treasurer  and  Regent,  is  a  member 
also  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
ex-ofhcio. 

The  following  resolution  was  of- 
fered and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  authority  be,  and 
is  hereby  conferred  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Society,  to 
elect  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  a  Li- 
brarian, an  assistant  editor  of  the 
Register,  and  Business  Manager, 
and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Society,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
such  officers  and  employees. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the 
next  business  in  order  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Regent;  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton was  nominated,  and  unanimous- 
ly elected  to  that  position  of  honor 
and  also  as  editor  of  the  Register, 
which  she  founded  and  has  edited 
for  the  Society  without  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  made  a 
report  of  the  new  members  that  had 
joined  the  Society  daring  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  those  who  are  appli- 
cants for  membership.  The  new 
members  v.* ere  as  follows : 

Prof.  Lyman  ChaJkley,  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  Judge  John  B.  Rhodes,  Bow- 
ling Green,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Robin- 
son, Lancaster,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ray,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Herring",  Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 

The  applicants  for  membership 
were  as  follows : 

Miss  Cora  Benedict,  Fulton,  Kv. ; 
Mrs.  Martha  Puree!!,  Paducah,  Ky. ; 
John  C.  Parsons.  Smithland,  Ky. ; 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Sbolbyville,  Ky. 

Their  lineage  papers  had  not  yet 
been  read  and  approved. 

Mi-s     Sally     Jackson,     the     Li- 


brarian, made  a  report  of  the  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  and 
relics  received  this  year.  Her  re- 
port showed  that  live  thousand  visi- 
tors to  the  department  of  the  Society 
had  registered  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  more  than  that  number  that 
had  visited  the  rooms  without  reg- 
istering. The  Librarian's  report 
will  be  published  in  the  January 
Register. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  read  the 
article  dealing  with  the  correct  his- 
tory of  the  corner  stone  near  the 
foot  of  the  east  side  of  Arm  Street  in 
Frankfort,  marking  the  place  where 
Hancock  Taylor,  according  to  his 
record,  set  his  tripod  to  make  the 
first  survey  of  the  land,  where  North 
Frankfort  now  stands,  in  the  year 
1773.  She  had  the  illustration  of  the 
corner  stone,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
the  January  Register,  1917. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


Meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Societv  at  11  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1916. 

The  following'  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  were  present: 
H.  V.  McChesney,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  Ex-officio  mem- 
ber, Miss  Sal!}-  Jackson,  Mrs.  Annie 
H.  Miles,  Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon 
and  Prof.  Geo.  C.  Downing  by 
proxy. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  elect 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  ending  October  3,  1917. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  was  elect- 
ed Secretary-Treasurer  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  per 
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month,  payable  monthly.  H.  V.  Hc- 
Chesney  was  elected  at  a  salary  of 
sixty  dollars  ($60.00)  per  month, 
payable  monthly,  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Register  and  business  man- 
ager. Miss  Sally  Jackson  was  elect- 
ed Librarian  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dol- 
lars ($50.00)  per  month,  payable 
monthly. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and    the    Librarian    "be 


given  authority  to  employ  an  at- 
tendant, also  a  porter  and  any  other 
assistance  that  may  be  necessary, 
and  fix  their  compensation. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  committee  adjourned. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  then  given 
the  newly  installed  Third  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon,  one 
of  the  most  faithful  of  our  members, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  ac- 
complished women  in  Kentucky. 
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FRANKFORT  CORNER   STONE, 

Ret  on  stone  where  on  Ann  Street,  Hancock  Taylor  set  his  tripod  and 

surveyed  the  site  of  Frankfort,  July  17.  1773. 


THE  FRANKFORT  CORNER  STONE. 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


This  stone  lias  awakened  inquiry 
for  its  history,  and  the  authority  for 
its  location,  and  it  gives  us  modest 
pride  to  write  again  its  history  and 
the  authority  for  it. 

First  we  found  this  in  the  old 
papers  and  journals  extant  and 
afloat  in  the  town  in  1886,  when 
searching  for  historical  data  for  our 
Centennial  poem.  These  discarded 
papers  were  in  the  custody  of  a 
clerk,  who  thought  them  of  no  value, 
and  burned  them  after  the  Centen- 
nial in  ridding  the  office  of  trash. 

Hearing  of  this  a  committee  of 
citizens  and  officials  presented 
formally  the  great  Centennial  His- 
tory of  the  town  of  Frankfort  to 
the  State  Historical  Society,  in 
order  that  its  written  records  should 
be  respected  and  preserved,  though 
for  the  most  part  it  contains  the 
history  of  people  living  in  18S6,  and 
their  recollections  of  the  little  Capi- 
tal. 

Said  the  late  John  Mason  Brown 
in  his  admirable  historical  Centen- 
nial address  on  that  day  in  Capitol 
Square,  October  6,  1886:  ''The  spot 
where  Frankfort  now  stands  was 
one  of  the  first  to  attract  the 
pioneer's  eye.  It  finds  mention  in 
the  earliest  of  the  journa-s  in  which 
adventurous  Virginians  recorded 
their  expeditions  into  the  western 
wilderness.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  July.  1773,  that  the 
foot  of  the  first  white  man  trod  this 
spot.  It  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  first 


county  of  Fincastle  upon  locations 
selected  by  hardy  men  from  Bock- 
bridge  and  Augusta: 

'Tt  was  then  that  six  men  follow- 
ing the  great  Buffalo  trace  crossed 
the  Kentucky  river,  just  where  now 
is  built  Lock  No.  4,  to  the  place 
where  in  after  years  rose  the  well 
known  hamlet  of  Leestown,  thence 
following  the  brook  towards  its 
source,  and  halting  to  survey  400 
acres  of  the  old  Belief ort  farm,  they 
rested  at  the  head  cf  the  two  valleys 
at  the  old  spring  where  Judge  Ly- 
sander  Hord  now  lives  (1886,  now 
deceased),  and  there  as  a  tangible 
proof  of  their  entry  buried  a  toma- 
hawk and  a  fish  gig  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fountain.  Resuming  their  ex- 
plorations they  turned  to  their 
right,  and  westwarclly  into  the  valley 
that  lies  between  the  Cove  Spring 
and  the  State  prison  buildings  and 
•uitered  the  plain  where  Frankfort 
now  is  built.  Here  they  made  an- 
other survey  embracing  all  of  what 
is  now  Frankfort,  except  the  low 
ground  north  of  Capitol  square. 

' '  The  beginning  corner  of  this  sur- 
vev  is  the  earliest  monument  of  our 
town':  Documentary  proof  has  pre- 
served a  knowledge  of  its  exact  lo- 
cation, which  was  at  two  white  oaks 
near  the  river  bank,  and  described 
by  modern  landmarks  on  the  east 
side  of  Ann  street  between  Main 
street  and  Kentucky  river  and  dis- 
tant ]20  feet  from  Main  or  Mont- 
gomery street."  The  white  oaks  Ion? 


surveys  made  in  the  great  western     ago  vanished,  but  there,  as  nearly 
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as  possible  after  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  years  of  the  wear  and 
waste  of  soil  on  Ann  street,  the  hand- 
some corner  stone  stands,  which  we 
presented  to  the  city  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1896,  ten  years  after  the 
Centennial  of  1SS6.  The  stone  en- 
graved with  the  date  of  Hancock 
Taylor's  survey,  June  17,  1773,  was 
presented  on  Centennial  day  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Mike  Buckley,  simply  to 
be  seen  on  that  day.  Afterward  he 
presented  it  as  a  gift  to  the  writer, 
who  in  turn,  recognizing  its  rare 
value,  had  it  renewed,  cleaned  and 
the  carving  restored  to  its  original 
whiteness,  and  herself  bought  the 
handsome  pedestal  on  which  to 
mount  it.  and  then  had  it  presented 
to  the  city.  It  was  unveiled  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  crowd  on  the 
6th  of  October,  1896.  by  a  great  niece 
of  Hancock  Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary 
Jouett  Dudley,  deceased,  and  grace- 
fully accepted  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  Hon.  AY.  S.  Dehoney. 

For  further  historv  of  the  corner 
stone  see  "The  Ladv  of  the  Quill," 
by  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ellwanger. 

For  authoritative  information  in 
writing  history  of  places  and  peo- 
ple of  Frankfort,  we  have  not  de- 
pended upon  the  unreliable  hearsay 
of  the  times  of  its  migratory  citizen- 
ship: the  people  come  and  go  as  in 
all  Capitals.  Few  of  them  know  anv- 
thing,  except  as  traditions,  of  the 
pioneers,  and  these  are  often  mis- 
leading as  they  concern  people  and 
events  of  1776-1780.  We  go  to  the 
written  records,  as  Mr.  Brown  did. 


It  is  from  these  we  have  the  history 
of  the  corner  stone  (1773),  also  of 
the  ferry  boat  at  the  foot  of  Ann 
street.  It  was,  like  the  corner  stone, 
the  site  leading  down  to  the  river, 
hence  used  by  Captain  Bryan  and 
his  men,  when  making  their  perilous 
way  through  the  canebrake  in  this 
valley,  to  the  salt  works  in  Jefferson 
County   (17S0). 

Below  Ann  street,  as  we  know  it 
now,  was  then  only  a  valley  of  thick 
growing  cane  and  trees,  with  the 
path  to  the  river  broken  only  by 
the  beaver  until  1773,  when  Hancock 
Taylor  set  his  tripod  on  the  place 
now  the  site  of  the  comer  stone,  and 
surveyed  the  valley.  Then  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Brown  these  hardy  men, 
six  in  number,  who  were  with  him 
' '  at  dawn  on  the  morrow  took  their 
way  eastward,  up  the  hill,  past 
where  the  Arsenal  now  stands,  turn- 
ing again  after  some  miles  up  the 
river  and  crossing  it  at  Glenn's 
creek,  finding  at  last  the  spot  where 
in  after  years  they  made  their 
homes  and  reared  a  manly  prog- 
eny. ' ' 

This  is  the  earliest  and  best  record 
we  have.  Wilkinson  purchased  from 
Marshall  the  site  of  Frankfort  in 
October,  1786.  After  this  it  was 
laid  off  in  lots,  he  naming  the 
streets  for  his  friends  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  Ann  street  for 
his  wife,  ail  of  which  history  we  have 
published  in  the  Register  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  heretofore, 
but  which  is  republished  in  this  is- 
sue to  settle  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. 
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DEATH  OF  WILL  T.  KUNDLEIGH,  ARTIST,  ON  THE  15TH  OF 
SEPTEMBER,  AT  HIS  HOME  IN  GEORGETOWN. 


Upon  the  death  of  this  famous 
Kentucky  artist,  friends  and 
strangers  throughout  the  State  sent 
telegrams  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
sorrow  and  regret  to  his  family,  up- 
on hearing  that  the  beloved  artist 
had  passed  away. 

He  was  known  from  Xew  England 
to  Xew  Mexico  as  an  artist  and  a 
gentleman  of  whom  the  State  was 
proud,  and  which  had  honored  him 
with  many  offers  of  positions  which 
he  declined,  lest  these  places  of  more 
money  than  honor  might  divert  him 
from  the  passion  of  his  life,  art. 

Though  he  had  attained  such  dis- 
tinction as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
through  this  work  had  made  himself 
famous  and  independent,  his  land- 
scapes have  been  compared  favor- 
ably with  Landseer's.  His  devotior 
to  art  at  last  brought  upon  him  an 
illness  from  artists 's  paralysis  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died.  He  had 
spent  several  winters  in  Florida, 
and  though  in  failing'  health  he  could 
not  resist  the  appeals  for  his  land- 
scapes of  Kentucky  scenes,  also 
those  of  Eden-like  beauty  that  sur- 
rounded with  sea  and  orange  groves 
his  home  in  Florida. 


He  had  painted  for  the  State 
Historical  Society  a  number  of  por- 
traits, Governors  Greenup,  Garrard, 
Mrs.  Eosa  Vertner  Jeffries,  Gov. 
Beckham,  and  two  beautiful  land- 
scapes, the  "Pioneer  Landing  for 
Shakertown,"  on  the  Kentucky 
river  below  High  Bridge,  and  "Elk- 
horn,  the  Fisherman's  Glen." 

Mr.  Hundleigh's  grandfather 
came  from  England  to  Virginia,  and 
was  a  Revoluntary  soldier;  his. 
father  came  to  Kentucky  and  settled 
in  Woodford  County,  where  he  died, 
Trill,  being  left  an  orphan,  found  a 
home  among  friends  in  Franklin 
County.  He  developed  as  a  small 
boy  genius  which  was  encouraged, 
and  he  was  assisted  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation that  enabled  him  to  achieve 
independence  and  fame.  He  was  a 
model  gentleman  in  character,  mod- 
est and  self-respecting.  He  leaves  a 
wife  to  mourn  his  death,  and  many 
who  loved  him  dearly  as  a  friend 
and  relative.  "Requiescat  in  pace." 

Mr.  Plundleigh  was  a  faithful 
mend  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  as  a  member  was  most 
helpful  at  all  times. 

—J.  C.  M. 
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ROSE  HILL. 


By  Cora  Benedict. 


If  an  artist  could  paint  ray  men- 
tal picture  of  "Eose  Hill,'?  the 
pioneer  home  of  my  maternal  grand- 
father, Thomas  IJilwortb,  down  in 
Jackson's  Purchase,  it  "would  be  a 
most  attractive  one.  "Eose  Hill" 
"was  named  in  honor  of  the  ancestral 
home  in  "South  Christian/'  and. 
was  established  in  Ballard  which 
was  at  that  time  part  of  McCracken 
and  Hickman  counties,  and  when 
not  only  "The  Purchase"  but  the 
nineteenth  century  was  young.  This 
home  with  its  imposing  dignity  of 
hewn  logs  with  white  chinks  and 
white  walls,  the  furniture  of  stately 
poster  beds,  bureaus  and  "presses" 
made  of  cherry,  and  a  carpet  on  the 
"company  room"  floor  was  the 
show  place  to  the  first  settlers  who 
lived  in  crude  huts  and  cabin-. 

My  Virginia  grandmother  ( Susan 
Lee  Williams,  before  marriage)  and 
my  Kentucky  grandfather  were 
called  the  aristocrats  of  the  com- 
munity. A  very  obi  front leman  who 
was  just  a  lad  at  this  time,  and  whose 
father's  plantation  joined  "Rose 
Hill,"  told  me  years  ago  that  they 
were  looked  upon  as  "stuck  up"  in- 
truders until  by  their  generally  ex- 
tended and  very  sracious  hospital- 
ity proved  themselves  to  be  desir- 
able neighbors.  They  entered  most 
heartily  into  tbe  social  doings,  con- 
sisting of  "quilting  parties,"  "husk- 
ing bees,"  "log  rolling,"  "barn 
raisimrs,"  and  whatever  else  re- 
quired to  prove  themselves  citizens. 
With  the  passing  years  their  son'-; 


and  daughters  grew  up,  married 
and  established  homes  of  their  own. 
and  sous  and  daughters  came  to 
them. 

We  grandchildren  thought  that 
"Eose  Hill"  was  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
particularly  when  it  came  to  com- 
paring their  ordinary  apples  with 
our  beautiful  yellow  "boss,"  and 
red  and  green  striped  June  apples, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  well  ladened 
' '  Sar vis ' '  trees  which  I  am  sure  they 
did  not  have  in  their  garden,  and.  I 
wonder  if  they  had  such  a  rose 
garden  and  rose  bower  at  the  end  of 
the  walk,  with  rustic  seats,  and  lilacs 
and  honeysuckles,  hollyhocks  and 
pansy  beds.  I  am  sure  they  did  not. 

The  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  big 
rocky  hill,  and  the  spring  house  well 
stored  with  crocks  of  golden  butter, 
cream  and  buttermilk,  and  the  rock 
floor  with  the  cold  water  from  a 
spring  running  through  one  corner 
just  to  make  the  water  melons  and 
musk  melons  "food  fit  for  the 
gods"  were  a  great  comfort.  They 
did  not  have  things  like  that  either, 
but  for  a'  that  and  a'  that  we  had 
to  look  out  for  snakes. 

I  recall  the  old  time  custom  of  the 
barn  dance  when  the  lads  and  lassies 
enjoyed  life  in  its  pristine  sweet- 
ness: tbe  last  on  the  program  was 
the  "Virginia  Reel,"  joined  in  by 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  adding 
dignity  and  tone  to  the  occasion. 

My  aunt  Sara  D.  was  the  first  lady 
violinist  ("woman  fiddler")  in  the 
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Purchase,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a 
musical  prodigy,  although  her  reper- 
toire consisted  of  sacred  airs,  "The 
Downfall  of  Paris,"  "Bonaparte's 
Botreat."  "Momiie  Musk."  "Ark- 
ansas Traveler,"  "The  Mocking 
Bird."  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
In  after  years  when  she  was  grow- 
ing old  a  big  cousin  from  the 
"Centre  of  the  Universe"  (South 
Christian)  came  down,  fresh  from 
college  and  dancing  school  and 
taught  us  the  "steps."  she  played 
the  "heel  and  toe"  polka,  Highland 


Fling,  and  particularly  did  we  enjoy 
waltzing  to  the  strains  of  ' '  The  First 
Kiss  Waltz,"  and  "Where,  Oh 
Where  Has  My  Little  Dog  Gone." 

By  this  time  high  civilization  had 
"set  up"  in  the  Purchase,  repre- 
sentative citizens  having  come  in 
from  the  inore  densely  populated 
sections  of  both  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
splendid  citizenship  of  the  noted 
"Gibraltar  of  Democracy,"  the  first 
judicial  and  part  of  the  first  Con- 
gressional District. 


Department  of 
Paragraphs  and  Clippings 


AND 


ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


&S  &V 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FARAGRAP 


3    AND    CLIPPINGS. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 

The  Register  is  not  a  political 
periodical,  even  though  its  editors 
have  their  personal  convictions  on 
political  questions.  The  character 
of  t.be  recent  presidential  campaign 
was  such,  however,  that  the  Register 
feels  it  can  congratulate  the  country 
on  the  result-,  without  subjecting 
itself  to  the  charge  of  partisanship. 

The  campaign  was  not  fought  out 
along  party  lines  at  all.  Little  -was 
heard  of  the  tariff,  the  hone  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  old  parties 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  one 
time,  and  the  long  time,  sharp  issue 
of  states'  rights  was  not  mentioned. 
Even  the  time  honored  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple," claimed  equally  as  the  shib- 
boleth of  both  parties,  was  seldom 
invoked  to  arouse  the  faithful.  The 
personal  equation  figured  more 
largely  than  it  had  done  in  any  cam- 
paign for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  simply  a 
question  of  whether  the  American 
people  wanted  Wilson  or  Hughes 
for  President.  Upon  this  issue,  the 
President  had  all  the  best  of  it;  he 
was  the  known,  and  Hughes  the  un- 
known, quantity*  A  number  of  the 
President's  progressive  measures, 
vitally  affecting  the  whole  country, 
had  received  large  support  from  the 
Republican  side  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  likewise  the  endorse- 
ment of  many  lead  ins-  Republican 
papers  of  the  country.   All  this  had 


its  effect,  both  in  determining  the 
character  and  result  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  while  the  issue  was  personal,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  so  far  as  the 
President's  side  of  the  question  w^as 
concerned,  it  was  an  official  person- 
ality, if  this  anomalous  term  may  be 
used,  that  counted  heavily  in  the 
result. 

The  country  had  been  confronted 
with  so  many  grave  dangers  dur- 
ing the  President's  term,  and  he  had 
met  them  with  such  courage, 
patience  and  wisdom,  that  the  great 
American  public,  always  patriotic 
in  a  crisis,  had  well  nigh  ceased  to 
think  of  ilr.  Wilson  as  a  Democratic 
President — he  was  the  President  of 
the  whole  people,  a.  man  charged 
with  tremendous  responsibilities, 
and  needing  the  sympathy  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  Whether  he 
had  used  the 'same  methods  another 
man  might  have  used  in  keeping  the 
country  out  of  war  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  big  fact  that  he  had  kept  the 
country  out  of  war — it  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  methods  used  as  it 
was  ends  attained.  This  feeling  was 
manifest  particularly  in  the  g;reat 
liberal  yrest.  where  party  names  do 
not  sound  so  loud  a  trumpet  call  as 
they  do  in  the  older  states.  Witness 
this  in  the  fact  that  state  after  state 
in  the  west  elected  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, Congressmen  and  LTnited 
States  Senators,  and  yet  gave  their 
electoral  vote  to  Wilson. 

These  western  folks  believe  in  the 
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Federal  Eeserve  Bank  Law,  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Law,  and  kindred  progressive 
measures,  not  so  much  because  they 
have  been  enacted  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  as  because  they  are 
alona:  the  lines  of  western  thinking. 

Naturally,  the  Democrats  of  the 
country  are  happy  over  the  results, 
and  no  one  would  deprive  them  of 
the  full  measure  of  their  joy.  And 
if  any  of  them  prefer  to  believe  that 
it  was  strictly  and  solely  a  triumph 
of  Democracy  over  republicanism 
as  in  the  days  of  Cleveland,  that  is 
a  privilege  that  no  one  would  deny 
them. 

The  Eegister's  wish  for  President 
"Wilson,  as  he  approaches  the  begin- 
ning of  his  new  temi,  is  that  be  may 
continue  to  be  the  President  of  the 
whole  people,  and  that  under  his 
leadership  this  great  Christian  Ee- 
public  may  make  .-till  greater 
strides  in  working  out  its  destiny  as 
the  world's  greatest  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the 
doctrine  of  "On  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men." 


We  republish  the  following  article 
in  regard  to  Col.  Theodore  O'Hara 
that  those  who  have  contended  that 
Theodore  O'Hara  read  his  immortal 
poem  at  the  burial  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers  in  the  cemetery  may  see 
their  mistake.  It  was  written  after 
his  return  from  Xew  Orleans,  as  it 
is  published  in  this  article,  while 
sitting  on  the  mound  in  which  the 
Mexican  soldiers  had  been  buried  a 
few  years  before. 

If  the  author  had  read  these 
verses  at  their  burial,  the  presence 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  his  poem, 
would  have  been  published  in  every 


leading  newspaper  in  Kentucky, 
whereas  there  is  no  mention  of 
either  on  that  sad  historic  occa- 
sion. He  was  not  in  Kentucky"  at  the 
time,  as  the  old  people  here  told 
every  one,  when  questioned  about 
it.  He  re-wrote  the  poem  several 
times  to  make  it  as  it  is  here,  per- 
fect, 

"We  have  published  it  in  the  Eeg- 
ister.  with  an  account  of  his  death 
and  burial,  Sept.  20,  1874.  in  the 
Frankfort  Cemetery.  The  State 
Historical  Society  has  erected  an 
elegant  monument  at  the  head  of 
his  grave,  with  the  three  celebrated 
verses  inscribed  upon  it.  The  State 
had  placed  a  cenotaph  over  him, 
with  design  and  inscription  some 
years  ago.  Major  Henry  T.  Stanton 
read  the  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead"  on 
the  occasion  of  O'Hara's  burial  on 
the  date  above.  He  was  born  in 
Danville,  Ky.,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1820.  His  father,  Kane 
O'Hara.  removed  to  Frankfort,  Ky., 
was  a  famous  teacher  here  and  it 
was  in  this  city  and  county  that 
Theodore  O'Hara  grew  from  child- 
hood to  manhood,  wrote  his  celebrat- 
ed poems,  and  was  admired  and  be- 
loved bv  all  who  knew  him, 


COLONEL  THEODOEE  O'HAEA 


Author    of   "The    Bivouac   of   the 

Dead"— Soldier,   Orator,   Poet 

and  Journalist. 


His  Hoxobed  Grave  In  Old  Ken- 
tucky's Capital  City. 


Major  Sidney  Herbert,  in  Atlanta 
Journal. 


All  over  this  goodly  land  on  Mem- 
orial dav  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
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Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud — 
Eut  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  forms  by  battle  gashed 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blades, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  passed; 
Xcr  Year's  wild  notes,  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breast's  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fisht. 

Like  the  dread  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  the  bread  plateau, 
Hushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  fee. 
Our  heroes  felt  the  shock,  and  leapt 

To  meet  them  on  the  plain; 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  ham  wept 

Above  our  gallant  slain. 

Sons  of  cur  consecrated  ground. 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  War  his  richest  spoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

So  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield. 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  .sky 

Smile.-  sadly  on  then  here, 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  hero's  sepulchre. 

Rest  en.  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  is  the  blcod  you  gave — 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The   herbage  cf  your  grave. 


Xor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot, 
While    Fame   her    record   keeps, 

Cr  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone. 

In  deathless  songs  shall  tell, 
Yv'hen  many  a  vanished  year  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  you  fell; 
Xor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Xor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 


Brief  Sketch  of  the  Author 

The  father  of  the  author  of  this 
poem  was  Kane  CVHara,  an  edu- 
cated Irish  exile,  who  came  to  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  as  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy. Theodore  was  horn  in  1820. 
But  his  parents  subsequently  remov- 
ed to  AVoodford  County,  Xy.,  and 
later  on  to  Frankfort,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  so  that  he  was  really 
raised  and  educated  in  Kentucky. 
Being-  a  remarkably  brig-lit  child,  his 
father  gave  great  care  to  his  mental 
training  and  himself  prepared  his 
:  on  for  college*  At  St.  Joseph's 
academy,  in  Bardstown,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  distinction,  he 
was  associated  with  many  scholarly 
men  who  sharpened  his  naturally 
sharp  intellect.  After  graduating 
he  studied  law  as  a  fellow  student 
with  John  C.  Breckinridge  in  the  of- 
fice of  Judge  Owsley.  Xot  satisfied 
with  the  lav.-  he  in  18-15  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  "Washington,  but  tired  of 
the  confinement  within  a  year,  and 
secured  an  appointment  as  captain 
and  assistant  quartermaster  of  vol- 
unteers, June  26,  1846.  serving  in 
Mexico,  where  he  was  made  brevet 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  battles  of  Contreras 
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and  Cherubuseo.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  October  15,  1848,  and 
on  his  return  to  Washington  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law.  However, 
the  military  spirit  and  love  of  ad- 
venture in  his  nature  led  him  to  join 
a  Cuban  expedition,  in  which  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  an  ill-fated  en- 
gagement at  Cardenas.  Through  the 
influence  of  friends  and  on  account 
of  his  fine  record  as  a  volunteer  offi- 
cer in  the  Mexican  war,  Major 
O'Hara  was  appointed  a  captain  in 
the  Second  United  States  cavalry 
on  March  3,  1855,  but  resigned  De- 
cember 1,  1856. 

From  this  time  until  the  late  war 
began  his  life  was  unsettled  and 
varied  and  his  home  was  wherever 
he  chanced  to  "strike"  something 
that  suited  his  erratic  fancy.  He  was 
in  a  sense,  "a  soldier  of  fortune," 
handsome  in  person,  attractive  in 
manners  and  wonderfully  gifted  as 
a  writer  and  orator.  But  his  social 
habits  unfitted  him  for  a  settled  life 
and  domestic  happiness,  and  he  lived 
and  died  unmarried.  For  several 
years  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Mobile  Daily  Register,  then  of  the 
Louisville  Daily  Times,  and  later  of 
the  Yeoman,  at  Frankfort.  Ky.  Ow- 
ing to  his  former  residence  in  Wash- 
ington he  was  often  called  there  for. 
temporary  service  under  the  govern- 
ment. But  when  the  southern  states 
seceded  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  who  espoused  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  his  military  ex- 
perience enabled  him  to  at  once 
enter  the  Confederate  service,  and 
when  the  twelfth  Alabama  infantry, 
was  organized  at  Richmond  in  July, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Later  he  served  on  the  rtaff 
of  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston, 


holding  that  great  commander  in 
his  arms  when  mortally  wounded  at 
Shiloh.  He  also  served  on  the  staff 
of  General  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
who  had  been  Iris  fellow  law  student 
years  before  in  Kentucky.  In  fact 
his  military  services  were  of  this 
important  character  until  the  sur- 
render. 

After  the  war  Colonel  O'Hara 
came  to  Columbus,  and  engaged  in 
the  cotton  warehouse  business  with 
his  relative  Captain  J.  J.  Grant,  but 
the  burning  of  the  warehouse  soon 
after  dispirited  him  and  he  retired 
to  the  privacy  of  Captain  Grant's 
plantation  down  near  Guerrytown, 
Ala  ,  where  he  died  on  Friday,  June 
6,  1867,  after  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
to  whose  cemetery  in  Columbus  his 
remains  were  taken  for  burial.  It 
was  these  last  unfortunate  years  of 
his  life  that  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  knew  this  gallant  soldier, 
gifted  poet,  eloquent  orator,  and 
brilliant  journalist,  whose  career, 
but  for  his  erratic  and  convivial 
nature  might  have  been  of  the  most 
exalted  character. 

Removal  of  His  Remains. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  Kentucky  legislature,  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  became  necessary  in  due 
time  for  the  State  to  remove  Colonel 
0 'Tiara's  remains  to  the  cemetery 
at  Frankfort.  This  sacred  trust 
was  committed  to  General  Thomas 
H.  Taylor,  colonel  of  the  first  Ken- 
tucky regiment  and  later  brigadier- 
.•reneral  of  the  Confederate  army. 
On  Friday  morning,  July  3,  1874. 
the  grave  at  Columbus  was  opened 
and  the  remains  taken  from  the 
wooden  coffin  and  placed  in  a  new 
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metallic  burial  case  and  carried  to 
the  Southern  Express  office.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  Columbus 
Guards  and  the  City  Light  Guard, 
forming-  a  battalion  under  Captain 
W.  S.  Shepherd,  came  to  the  express 
office  as  an  escort.  The  casket  was 
placed  in  an  express  wagon  approp- 
riately draped  for  the  solemn  occa- 
sion, and  the  Guards'  band  played 
the  dead  march  in  Saul  as  the  pro- 
cession moved  to  the  depot.  Several 
carriages  followed  the  military  es- 
cort containing  ladies  from  the  mem- 
orial association  to  do  honor  to  the 
heroic  dead.  At  the  depot  the  casket 
was  transferred  to  the  express  car 
with  true  military  honors,  and  under 
the  immediate  care  of  General  Tay- 
lor started  on  its  journey  to  Ken- 
tucky. All  along  the  route,  wherever 
it  was  known  that  Colonel  O'Hara's 
remains  were  on  the  train,  hasty  but 
sincere  tributes  were  paid  to  his 
valor  and  his  genius. 

The  re-interment  of  Colonel 
O'Hara's  remains  at  Frankfort  did 
not  occur  until  September  15th, 
when  the  remains  of  other  Mexican 
war  heroes  were  also  deposited, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the 
State  cemetery.  The  reading  of  his 
famous  poem  was  one  interesting 
feature  of  the  patriotic  occasion 
and  deeply  impressed  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  present.  So  at  last, 
says  one  of  his  friends,  he  slept  by 
the  side  of  his  old  comrades,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  monument  erect- 
ed in  their  honor,  and  amid  the 
scenes  consecrated  by  his  genius.  It 
was  there  the  harp  strings  of  his 
soul  first  gave  forth  their  sad  but 
immortal  notes,  and  it  seems  fitted 
by  nature  for  a  poet's  tomb.  This 
sentiment  is  supported  by  the  fact 


that  when  ''The  Bivouac  of  the 
Dead"  first  appeared  in  print  it  was 
prefaced  with  these  words:  "Lines 
written  at  the  tomb  of  the  Kentuck- 
ians  who  fell  at  Buena  Vista,  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort."  The 
stately  and  beautiful  monument  that 
casts  its  shadow  over  his  grave, 
does  honor  to  the  brave  Kentucky 
soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  whose  graves  encircle 
that  of  the  gifted  soldier-poet  who 
came  back  from  the  war  to  embalm 
their  heroic  deeds  in  undying  verse. 
"When  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring 
Colonel  O'Hara's  remains  to  this 
spot  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  Captain 
J.  S.  Van  de  Graaf  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing stirring  poem : 


BRING  BACK  THE  HERO'S  DUST. 

Son  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground," 

Thou  must  not  slumber  there; 
Tho'  sister  states  thy  praises  sound 

Along  the  southern  air. 
Kentucky's  soil  should  be  thy  grave — 

Thy  native  soil  thy  tomb. 
The  noble  cause  you  fought  to  save. 

With  thee,  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 

The  Celtic  breast  was  fired  to  arms 

Regardless  of  the  cost; 
A  tyrant's  act  awoke  alarms — 

The  battle  now  is  lost. 
Thou  lent  an  ear  to  Honor's  voice — 

True  instinct  of  the  brave — 
And  kindred  hearts  will  now  rejoice 

To  guard  their  hero's  grave. 

The  song  you  sang  o'er  warriors  dead, 

Thy  fitter  requiem  be; 
For  freely,  too,  thou  woulds't  have  bled 

And   smiled  at   F'ate's  decree. 
Thy  gallant  life  has  gone  to  God — 

A  soldier's   sleep  be  thine, 
Tho'  stiff  thy  form  and  cold  the  clod, 

Thy  soul  was  e'er  divine. 
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Then  let  thy  sacred  dust  be  laid 

In  Valor's  proudest   spot; 
And  may  the  lyre,  so  sweetly  played. 

By  friends  be  not  forgot — 
But   tuned  by  some   great  master  hand 

To  strike  one  pensive  lay, 
Which  bringeth  back  thy  spirit  grand 

To  bless  thy  hallowed  clay. 


(From  the   Courier- Journal.) 

EOTAEIAXS     PLAX     TAYLOR 
TRIBUTE. 


Members  Visit  Home  After 
Luncheon  at  Hotel. 


"Music  Day"  is  Observed  by  Local 
Organization. 


Prominent  Guest  Present. 


"With  the  hope  of  starting  a  move- 
ment for  a  more  suitable  memorial 
to  Zachary  Taylor,  the  officers,  di- 
rectors and  members  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Louisville  visited  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Zachary  Taylor  place, 
five  miles  from  Louisville,  and  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  formal  report 
later  on. 

The  Rotarians,  headed  by  Pres- 
ident AY.  C.  Daviet,  made  the  trip 
in  automobiles.  Secretary  S.  A. 
Campbell  said  that  the  matter  would 
be  brought  up  formally  later  on, 
adding  that  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  place  where  President  Taylor  is 
buried  should  be  marker!  by  a  more 
fitting  memorial  had  resulted  in  the 
club  taking  action.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
organizations   will  be   invited. 


Taylor  House  Inspected 

The  visitors  inspected  the  old 
Tavlor  house,  part  of  which  was 
built  shortly  after  Col.  Richard  Tay- 
lor, father  of  Zachary  Taylor,  ar- 
rived from  his  former  home,  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  in  17S5.  Col.  Tay- 
lor erected  the  two  western  rooms 
of  the  building,  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. A  frame  addition  was  built 
later,  but  this  was  replaced  by  a 
substantial  brick  structure  by  Han- 
cock Taylor,  grandfather  of  Han- 
cock Taylor,  a  real  estate  man  of 
this  city.  The  house  was  built  with 
a  view  to  durability  and  comfort. 
The  unusual  thickness  of  the  walls 
speaks  for  the  former  and  the  big- 
ness of  the  rooms  as  well  as  the 
height  of  the  ceilings  for  the  latter. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  about  a  year 
old  when  his  parents  arrived  at  the 
place  on  what  is  now  Brownsboro 
road,  the  family  being  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Louisville  and  its 
vicinity.  Young  Taylor  had  little 
chance  to  get  an  education.  He  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  Louisville  and 
though  he  made  his  home  with  his 
employer  often  visited  his  parents. 

He  was  24  years  old  when  he  left 
the  paternal  home  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  Lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  army,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  conspicuously 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War 
he  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, sixteen  months  after  his  in- 
auguration, but  he  was  buried  at  the 
old  Taylor  homestead. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  wall  of  the 
Taylor  graveyard,  near  the  old 
homestead,  was  in  danger  of  caving 
in  and  the  Filson  Club,  always  anxi- 
ous to  preserve  historic  landmarks, 
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appropriated  enough  money  to  re- 
pair it  properly.  Capt.  Alfred 
Pirtle,  a  member  of  the  club,  last 
night  expressed  himself  as  much 
pleased  with  the  movement  started 
by  the  Rotarians  to  establish  a  suit- 
able memorial  on  the  Taylor  place. 
Several  years  ago  the  grounds  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  Taylor 
monument  were  so  overgrown  with 
underbrush  as  to  be  unsightly.  A 
delegation  from  the  W.  0.  W.  went- 
to  the  spot  and  cleared  it. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFTS  FROM  THE 
SEA. 

Mrs.  Will  T.  Hundleigh,  the 
widow  of  the  late  artist,  Will  T. 
Hundleigh,  has  presented  in  his 
name,  as  a  memorial  to  the  State 
Historical  Society,  his  beautiful  and 
rare  collection  of  shells  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. In  his  home  in  Georgetown 
these  were  shown  with  great  pride 
by  the  artist  and  adaiired  by  all  who 
saw  them,  as  specimens  of  wonder- 
ful beautv. 


INTERESTING    RECORD    OF 
KENTUCKY  WEATHER. 

Apropos  of  this  beautiful  weather, 
our  friend,  Capt.  Alfred  Pirtle,  said 
yesterday: 

<;AYhen  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  corresponding 
with  the  Jefferson  County  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association 
regarding  the  coming  of  the  national 
society  to  Louisville  in  the  year 
1852,  they  inquired  if  reliable 
weather  reports  could  be  found  go- 
ing back  any  distance.  Whereupon 
they  were  informed  that  Lawrence 
Young,  a  farmer  of  excellent  reputa- 


tion for  scientific  farming,  had  kept 
such  records,  and  he  reported  that 
he  had  observed  the  weather  for 
many  years,  and  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry of  best  time  of  the  fall  to  hold 
the  fair,  remarked  that  for  many 
years  he  had  noticed  that  he  had 
never  recorded  a  whole  day's  rain 
on  October  22.  Based  on  this,  the 
fair  was  held  during  the  week  in 
which  fell  October  22. 

At  that  time  the  Louisville  & 
Frankfort  railroad  came  down  Jef- 
ferson street  to  the  brick  depot 
which  extended  from  Floyd  to 
Brook  street  on  the  south  side  of 
Jefferson. 

The  small  number  of  passenger 
cars  that  the  road,  open  only  two 
years,  had  on  hand  was  reserved  for 
handling  the  travel  into  the  city  and 
to  the  fair,  and  regular  stock  cars, 
some  even  without  roofs, were  placed 
in  service  to  carry  the  crowds  who 
journed  from  the  Brook  street  de- 
pot to  the  fair  grounds,  the  station 
being  situated  exactly  where  Cres- 
cent avenue  now  is.  These  trains 
were  not  luxurious,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose. I  remember  the  ladies  had 
great  larks  climbing  over  the  rough 
board  seats  after  ascending  a  step- 
ladder  to  get  into  the  cars.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  carried  safely 
during  every  one  of  the  six  days  the 
fair  lasted." 

Being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Young's  record,  he  replied  that 
for  the  last  fifty  years  he  had  not 
seen  an  entire  day's  rain  on  October 
22.  —Ex. 


The  stone  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  Herring,  just  over  the 
line  in  Garrard  near  here,  burned 
about  eight  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
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The  family  were  away  from  home  at 
the  time.  Neighbors  rushed  to  the 
scene  but  all  attempts  to  save  much 
failed,  so  intense  was  the  heat  and 
smoke.  Of  the  contents  very  little 
was  saved.  Mrs.  Herring  had  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  and  largest  col- 
lections of  antique  furniture  in  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  all  of  which  was  a 
total  loss.  Very  little  of  an  exten- 
sive library  and  a  lot  of  jewelry  and 
manuscripts  were  consumed.  No 
insurance.  The  structure  was  a  large 
two  story  building  and  the  interior 
wood  work  was  all  cut  out  by  hand 
with  a  whip  saw,  being  put  together 
with  hand  forged  nails.  It  was  built 
prior  to  1794  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, an  early  Baptist  preacher, 
who  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
members  who  organized  Drakes 
Creek  Baptist  church  in  1801.  It  was 
fitted  with  high  narrow  windows 
and  heavy  oaken  doors,  with  several 
port  holes  commanding  each  side 
from  whence  the  rifle  men  might 
repel  attacks  of  the  Indians.  This 
was  one  of  the  four  "Stone  Forts" 
built  in  Drakes  Creek  valley  at  that 
remote  period.  Three  of  the  number 
have  burned,  two  of  which  were  re- 
built, one  again  burning  a  few  years 
afterward. — Oct  13. — Ex. 


(The  Seattle  Sunday  Times.) 

"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving from.  Mrs.  Bessie  Keys,  now 
of  Seattle,  the  Seattle  Sunday 
Times,  in  which  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  "The  Found- 
er's Day"  of  the  Seattle  Historical 
Society,  of  which  the  talented  and 
progressive,  Mrs.  Morgan  of  Car 
Creek  is  the  President,  and  in  whose 


splendid  mansion  the  unique  cele- 
bration was  held.  From  the  descrip- 
tion and  the  illustrations  of  the 
costumes  of  the  founders  and  mem- 
bers and  the  elegant  curios  from  100 
to  200  years  old  it  must  have  been 
not  only  an  interesting-  and  enjoy- 
able occasion,  but  a  grand  and  his- 
toric display  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent of  Seattle.  Mrs.  William  Big- 
low  represented  "A  Forty-niner." 
and  carried  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  we 
suppose  to  remind  the  company, 
blazing  in  niagnifivanee  of  present 
opulence,  how  and  when  the  pioneers 
founded  and  built  this  magic  city  by 
the  sea. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
sends  the  Founders  congratulation 
up'jn  their  wonderful  success. 


MRS.  MORTON'S  PORTRAIT. 

Professor  Pasquale  Farina  paint- 
ed the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  as  a  gift  to  her,  and,  as  he 
recites  in  his  notice,  "In  conrpliment 
to  the  Lady  Laureate  of  Kentucky," 
of  which  much  has  been  published, 
as  has  also  been  printed  a  picture 
of  the  portrait  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers. The  fame  of  the  artist 
lends  distinction  and  value  to  it 
which  is  duly  prized  by  the  lady  so 
honored  in  this  work  of  art.  As  the 
property  is  exclusively  her  own,  her 
friends  are  anxious  to  know  if  she 
will  not  give  it  to  the  gallery  in  the 
Historical  Department.  She  only 
replies: 

"It  shall  abide  a'  wee 

In  my  home  as  yet  wi'  mae." 
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THE  DARING  GIRL. 


There  is  Miss  Ruth  Law, 

The  wonder  and  awe; 

She   swam   through  the  air 

In  her  new  fad  affair. 

Like  a  bird  she  did  move, 

Six  thousand  feet  above 

This   wicked  world  below, 

And  no  one  will  know 

What  she  saw  in  the  air 

Worth  her  wonderful  dare. 

The  moon  and  the  stars 

May  have  peeped  through  their  bars 

To  see  this  new  woman  fly 

To  the  gates  of  the  sky. 

Eut   the   angel  of   death 

Did  not  catch  her  breath, 

And  rush  her  within, 

Where  souls  without  sin 

Alone  may  soar  on  wings  that  ne'er  fail, 

And  the  winds  all  obey  them  as  they  sail. 

But   a   laurel   the   girl  wins  for  her  daring 

flight, 
On  her  new-fangled  wings  in  the  broad  day 

light. 


MBS.  JEXXIE  C.  MORTOX  GETS 

LETTER  FROM  WHITE 

HOUSE. 

(State  Journal.) 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  regent  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, has  received  a  ""White 
House"  letter,  which  she  cherishes, 
as  she  is  personally  acquainted  with 
President  Wilson,  whom  she  met 
while  he  was  Governor  of  Xew 
Jersey. 

As  soon  as  she  learned  of  his 
election  she  wired  her  congratula- 
tions: "President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"Please  accept  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations.  May  God  continue  to 


you  his  protection  and  the  blessing 
of  wisdom.  Your  friend, 

"Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
"Regent  Kentucky    Historical    So- 
ciety, Frankfort,  Ky." 
In  reply  she  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  the  White  House  sta- 
tionery : 
"My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton: 

"The  President  deeply  appreci- 
ates your  kind  message,  and  he  asks 
me  to  thank  you  warmly  for  having 
sent  it.    Sincerely  vours, 

"J.  P.  Tumulty, 
"Secretary  to  the  President." 


AN  OLD  GARDEN. 
How  dear  was  a  garden  of  long  ago, 

A  garden  so  bright,  so  gay, 
Where  humming  birds  flitted  to  and  fro, 

And  children  would  romp  and  play. 

A  kind-eyed  man  with  a  gentle  hand, 
Spent   there  his   quiet  hour 
And  seemed  to  touch  with  a  magic  wand, 
Each  bush,  each  bud  and  flower. 

The   snowballs   white,   the  lilac  too, 

Were  in  abundance  there; 
Sweet  William  pink,  and  larkspur  blue, 

And  roses  rich  and  rare. 

No  roses  bloom  in  the  garden  now, 
And  the  man  with  the  kindly  eyes 
Who  tended   each  bush   and   caressed  each 
bough, 
Sees  the   gardens   of   paradise. 

— Mary  Lofland  Liebstadter. 


THE  XEXT  COXGRESS. 

From  all  we  hear  and  read  it  is 
evident  the  Congress  of  1916-1917 
will  be  kept  busy,  very  busy,  not  with 
national  and  international  affairs  of 
world-wide  importance,  but  with 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Suffragists  and 
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their  respective  demands.  The 
Daughters  are  working  for  a  Fed- 
eral law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
flag  and  seal  of  the  United  States 
from  desecration.  The  D.  A.  R.  has 
outlined  the  restrictions  to  be  put 
upon  its  use  for  every  day  and  Sun- 
day too.  The  proposed  prohibitions 
of  its  use  are  excellent,  but  we  fear 
the  men  will  bring  down  the  gavel  on 
the  strict  directions  given  as  to  its 
sacred  appearance. 

The  restrictions  are  too  manv  for 
the 

'"Star  Spangled  banner,  long  may  it  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.'' 

The  Suffragists  will  demand  the 
ballot.  They  manifested  great  in- 
terest in  the  recent  Presidential 
election.  Their  power  and  influence 
in  politics  and  their  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  candidates  who  are  the 
best  qualified  men  for  the  high  and 
difficult  positions  in  the  government 
are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with. 
They  want  to  help  America  to  be 
the  world  power  of  a  newer  and 
grander  civilization,  over  which  the 
new  star  in  the  heavens  is  shining. 


ANOTHER  HONOR  FOR  PROF. 
FARIXA. 

Prof.  Pasquale  Farina,  the  dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia  artist,  who 
restored  for  the  Historical  Society 
the  Washing-ton  portrait  a  year  or 
two  since,  has  achieved  another  suc- 
cess in  restoring  the  portrait  of  a 
member  of  the  "Washington  family. 
He  was  recently  commissioned  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Mount  Ver- 
non to  restore  an  old  and  valued 
portra.it  of  Mrs.  Betty  Lewis,  sister 
of  General    Wasbington. 


On  the  completion  of  the  work  the 
Superintendent  wrote  Prof.  Farina, 
saying,  among  other  things: 

"Yesterday  I  unpacked  the  por- 
trait and  was  much  pleased  to  dis- 
cover how  cleverly  you  had  treated 
that  very  difficult  subject,  and  how 
beautifully  you  had  brought  out  the 
freshness  of  its  original  color. 

"I  have  just,  written  the  Regent 
telling  her  of  your  gratifying  suc- 
cess in  'bringing  to  life'  Wash- 
ington's dear  sister  Betty. 

"Accept  my  congratulations. 
Very  cordially  yours, 
' '  Haerisox  H.  Dodge, 

' '  Superintendent. ' ' 


Louisville,  Ky,  Sept.  21,  1916. 
Register  of  Kentucky  Historical  . 

Society, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

September  19th,  Jos.  M.  Rogers 
of  Louisville,  and  I  having  spent 
the  night  at  Frankfort,  left  about 
10:30  in  his  machine  for  Bryant 
Station,  Kentucky,  nearly  five  miles 
northeast  of  Lexington.  After 
traveling  through  the  most  beauti- 
ful section  of  open  country  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  we  arrived  at  our 
destination  about  twelve  o'clock, 
turned  into  the  front  lawn  of  a 
picturesque  one  story  brick  house 
with  a  dormer  roof,  and  stopped  at 
the  front  door,  and  descended  at 
once  to  find  if  there  was  anybody  at 
home,  but  there  were  no  sigTis  of  it. 
Our  call  at  the  front  door  not  being 
answered,  we  took  our  way  to  the 
southward  from  the  house,  about 
two  hundred  yards,  passing  through 
an  orchard,  until  we  came  to  a  ceme- 
tery lot  enclosed  by  a  stone  fence 
such  as  you  see  by  the  mile  all  over 
the  bluegrass  country,  but  this  wall 
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was  of  carefully  selected  stone,  set 
in  cement  and  topped  by  stones  on 
edge,  the  wall  being  about  four  feet 
high  and  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  lot  about  forty  feet. 

This  new  wall  to  the  cemetery  has 
just  been  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bogers,  who.  unsolicited, 
superintended  the  building*  and 
finishing  of  the  wall,  feeling  certain 
that  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Rogers,  of 
whom  he  is  a  great-grandson,  would 
reimburse  him.  The  writer  is  also 
a  great-grandson  of  Joseph  Rogers, 
who  owned  the  property  where  the 
lot  is  situated,  and  was  present  on 
the  ground  at  the  siesre  of  Bryant 
Station  by  the  Indians,  loth  of 
.August.  178:2.  We  found  a  place  in 
-the  wall  where  the  coping  was  left 
off  for  the  purpose,  and  climbed 
over  into  the  cemetery.  My  guide 
said  that  when  he  commenced  opera- 
tions early  in  the  summer  to  have 
the  wall  rebuilt,  the  former  fence 
was  so  dilapidated  that  it  afforded 
no  protection,  and  the  surface  was 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  under- 
brush, briars  and  grass,  which  when 
removed  showed  without  difficulty 
that  the  place  was  crowded  with  in- 
terments of  old  anil  young,  as  the 
distance  from  head  to  foot  stones  of 
the  graves  showed,  but  of  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-five  or  thirty  that 
could  be  separated,  only  three  pairs 
of  stones  showed  sufficiently  to  be 
identified.  These  three  graves  were 
outlined  by  an  enclosure  made  of 
stone  laid  in  cement,  for  each  one, 
and  the  stone  necessary  to  cover 
this,  that  is  each  little  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  stones  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

' "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Rogers,  who  departed  this  life,  on 


the  13th  day  of  July,  1834.  Age  92 

years  and  four  months. 

No  more,  my  God,  I  boast  no  more 

Of  all  the  duties  I  have  done ; 
I  quit  the  hopes  I  held  before 

To  trust  the  mercy  of  thy  Son. 
Xow  for  the  love  I  bear  His  name, 

"What  was  my  gain   I   count   my 
loss. 
My  former  judge  I  call  my  shame 

And  nail  my  glory  to  the  cross." 

To  the  left  of  this  grave  of  Joseph 
Rogers  is  another  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Susan  Darnaby  Rogers. 

Died 

February  16,  1856, 

In  the  75th  year 

of  her  age. 

Rest  in  Peace." 

It  would  seem  there  were  several 

interments  made  after  that  of  Mrs. 

Rogers  to  her  left,  because  it  is  quite 

a  distance  to  the  next    stone     also 

placed  on  the  cemented  wall  that  I 

speak  of  during  the  past  summer, 

and  bearing  this  inscription : 

"Bernard  Rogers, 

Born 

Dec.  24,  1816. 

•  Died 
May  28,  1845." 
These  three  stones  were  in  dread- 
ful condition  when  the  workmen 
commenced  to  rebuild  the  cemetery 
wall,  but  have  been  perfectly  re- 
stored and  are  very  handsome 
pieces  of  work. 

The  trees  in  the  lot  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  one  of  them  contain- 
ed a  diameter  of  at  least  two  feet, 
indicating  that  the  enclosure  was 
used  for  burial  purposes  for  a  long 
period  back. 
As  we  returned  to  the  house,  we 
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met  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  of 
834  acres,  Mr.  AT.  C.  H.  Wood,  driv- 
ing- into  his  front  gate,  and  after  he 
had  stabled  his  horse  he  came  hack 
to  the  house  and  I  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  him,  informing  him  of 
the  object  of  my  visit  and  of  my  de- 
sire to  be  shown  the  location  of  the 
fort,  but  he  insisted  on  onr  entering 
the  house  and  sitting  in  his  capaci- 
ous hall,  in  front  of  an  immense 
fire  place,  in  which  a  wood  fire 
smouldered.  He  apologized  for  not 
having  any  of  his  family  home  as 
his  wife  had  gone  to  town  and  his 
two  children  were  in  town  at  school- 
After  some  conversation,  he  excused 
himself  a  moment,  went  out  and  re- 
turned with  glasses  on  a  waiter  and 
a  pitcher  of  buttermilk,  which  we 
sampled,  and  which  I  pronounced 
the  best  I  ever  tasted.  Then  we 
went  out  and  went  first  of  all  to  see 
what  tradition  called  the  Fort 
Spring,  and  which  the  old  people 
declared  was  the  spring  from  which 
the  women  got  the  water  under  such 
thrilling  circumstances  on  that  first 
day  of  the  siege.  In  the  descriptions 
which  I  have  seen  of  the  location  of 
the  Bryan  Station  Fort,  I  never  got 
a  clear  idea  of  the  surroundings 
until  I  stood  at  this  spring.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task,  without  a  diagram,  to 
show  you  what  I  mean,  but  the  Fort 
was  situated  so  that  its  northern 
side  gave  upon  a  little  spring 
branch,  most  of  the  waters  of  which 
came  from  this  Fort  Spring,  and 
the  gate  of  the  Fort  on  the  north  side 
opened  nearly  opposite  the  spring. 
.Now  Elkhorn  creek  is  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  to  the  east,  and  re- 
member the  Indians  were  approach- 
ing from  the  north,  and  the  spring 
was  between  the  Fort  and  the  In- 


dians, and  the  Fort  was  on  the 
south  side  of  that,  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  The  slope  to  the  branch 
from  the  site  of  the  Fort  is  now 
quite  steep,  and  the  surface  earth 
has  been  washed  off  or  worn  off,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  descend  now, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
women  in  descending  from  the  Fort 
to  the  spring  had  to  pursue  a  wind- 
ing path.  The  spring  itself  is  a  bold 
one  and  affords  a  great  deal  of 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  waste, 
except  in  case  of  drouth,  when  all 
the  other  springs  go  dry. 

We  returned  to  the  house  and 
Mr.  Wood  told  me  that  a  portion 
of  the  house  still  in  use  was  built  by 
Joseph  Rogers  in  1796.  but  it  has 
been  added  to  and  improved  in  such 
a  way,  that  I  could  not  see  any  indi- 
cations of  decided  age  anywhere 
about  it. 

Then  we  went  down  to  the  spring 
that  the  patriotic  ladies  of  Lexing- 
ton have  enclosed  and  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  women  who  went 
down  to  get  the  water  and  of  the 
men  who  were  in  the  Fort  at  the 
siege,  which  is  a  work  that  does 
them  great  credit.  I  returned  to 
Louisville  without  any  further  items 
of  interest  occurring. 

Alfred  Pirtle. 


On  request  of  the  American  News 
Co..  we  give  the  following  list  of 
publications  by  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society:  The  Register  of 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
in  January,  May  and  September  of 
each  year,  beginning  with  1903  and 
including  1916,  making  42  numbers. 
We  have  also  published  in  the  years 
indicated,  the  following  brochures: 
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1912 — Poems,  Historic  Elkhorn, 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

1913 — Pictures  in  Silver,  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton.  Bibliography  of 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Pickett,  deceased. 
First  Indian  School  in  America  at 
"White  Sulphur,  Scott  County,  Ken- 
tucky, care  of  Gen.  Eichard  M. 
Johnson. 

1914 — Arbor  Day,  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  Editor  of  Register. 
Names  of  members  and  subscribers 
in  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Editor  of  Register. 

Books — Catalogue  Xo.  4  of  State 
Historical  Society.  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  in  the  Mexican  War,  illus- 
trated, by  A.  C.  Quisenberry,  re- 
published from  the  Register. 

1915 — Kentucky  in  the  War  of 
1812,  illustrated,' by  A.  C.  Quisen- 
berry. Illustrated  by  portraits  of 
the  famous  Generals  from  Gov. 
Shelby  to  Gov.  Slaughter,  republish- 
ed from  the  Register. 

1916— Press  Notices,  by  M.  D. 
Coyle,  of  the  Poems,  "Her  Dearest 
Friend,"  "Pictures  in  Silver,"  His- 
torical Centennial  Poem,  illustrated, 
etc.,  and  other  poems,  by  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Miscellaneous  books  from  1909-10. 
The  Cheneworth  Massacre,  by  In- 
dians. By  Alfred  Pirtle.  Boone- 
Bryan  History — Dr.  J.  D.  Bryan,  de- 
ceased. Republished  from  the  Reg- 
ister, 1905.  "Lady  of  the  Quill," 
illustrated.  A  bibliography  of  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  Founder  and 
Editor  of  the  Register,  Magazine 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  by  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ellwanger, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Upon  request  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  publications  from  the 


pen  of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton:  The 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society.  Novels — "The  Oak- 
lands,"  "The  Orphans."  Poems — 
"A  Rhvme  of  the  Women  of  Frank- 
fort," •  "Her  Dearest  Friend," 
"Pictures  in  Silver,"  and  "Ken- 
tucky," a  poem  selected  by  request 
of  the  Panama-San  Francisco  Board 
of  Literary,  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Societies,  to  be  read  by  the 
author  before  the  Historical  Socie- 
ties of  the  world,  at  the  Panama- 
San  Francisco  Exposition.  (Mrs. 
Morton  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Society  of  California.) 
Histories — ' '  The  Governors  of  Ken- 
tucky," Miscellaneous  Histories." 
"Souvenirs  of  the  Capital." 


WHAT  IS  TRADITION? 

Is  it  not  the  transmission  of  facts 
handed  down  orally,  as  from  father 
to  son,  and  to  his  descendants! 
Blackstone,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  the  world  in  law,  says: 
"A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the 
tradition  or  delivery." 

If  ever  tradition  was  made  sacred 
by  both  oral  and  written  testimony 
the  history  of  the  Bryan's  Station 
women's  heroism,  when  the  fort  was 
invested  by  Girty  and  the  Indians 
under  his  command,  was  made  so. 
The  fact  that  Marshall  did  not  write 
of  it  in  his  history  is  no  evidence 
against  the  thrilling  truth  of  the 
battle,  the  fort,  and  the  heroism  of 
the  women.  The  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Clung,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
and  scholars  of  that  day,  heard  the 
testimony  of  men  and  women  who 
were  actors  in  those  perilous  pioneer 
days  of  Indian  surprises,  treachery 
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and  battles,  and  collected  and 
wrote  for  Collins,  we  learn  from  his 
biographer,  the  story  of  Biyan's 
Station.  He  was  born  in  1S04  and 
died  in  1S59.  He  wrote  the  thrilling 
histoiy  of  the  people  he  was  in  the 
midst  of.  and  his  character  was  so 
pure  and  his  reputation  as  an  author 
and  minister  so  high,  his  history  of 
any  event  was  never  controverted  or 
contradicted. 

He  knew  the  Johnsons,  the  Craigs, 
the  Bryans,  etc..  descendants  of  the 
brave  and  daring  men  and  women 
of  Bryan's  Station.  The  location  of 
the  fort  and  the  spring  was  familiar 
ground  to  him,  hence  he  could  and 
did  write  its  history  truthfully  and 
correctly.  So  great  was  his  learning 
and  his  scholarship  he  became  the 
beloved  and  intimate  friend  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  was  tbe  associate 
editor  with  the  elder  Collins  in  writ- 
ing his  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
Kentucky  (see  Collins,  vol.  1st).  Ii 
is  in  the  second  volume  that  we  read 
the  history  of  the  heroism  of  the 
women,  taken  from  "McClung's 
Sketches,"  page  62. 

This  beautifully  written  history 
was  never  called  in  question  by  any 
one  until  in  recent  years,  but  there 
are  too  many  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  tradition,  that  be- 
comes as  sacred  history  under  the 
eloquent  pen  of  McClung. 

So  far  as  tradition  goes,  and  the 
fact  that  many  who  claimed  to 
write  history  at  that  time,  yet  did 
not  mention  the  Biyan's  Station  bat- 
tle, it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  many  scribes,  aside  from 
the  sacred  writers,  writing  history 
in  the  Savior's  time,  and  yet  only 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Jesus  lived 


in  that  day,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  man. 

We  are  indebted  to  traditions  for 
the  written  memorials,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  our  deeds,  opinions  and 
Jaws.  So  we  honor  the  tradition  of 
the  women  of  Bryan's  Station,  as 
we  believe  Daniel  Boone  discovered 
Kentucky,  and  today  has  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  American 
history. 

Again,  we  had  for  many  years 
what  was  called  the  tradition  of 
Pocahontas  saving  the  life  of  John 
Smith.  There  were  many  who  dis- 
believed the  story  of  John  Smith's 
life  and  peril,  how  he  was  about  to 
be  murdered,  when  this  brave  In- 
dian girl  threw  herself  before  the 
savages,  shielded  his  head  with  her 
arms,  and  defied  them,  daring  them 
to  touch  one  hair  of  his  head.  She 
was  the  child  of  the  Chief,  and  they 
fell  back  angered  and  outraged  that 
she  would  defend  him,  and  snatch 
the  victory  of  his  death  from  them. 

For  years,  we  read,  it  was  regard- 
ed as  an  Indian  tradition,  without 
truth.  There  were  those  who  thought 
it  wrong  to  teach  children  such  a  tra- 
dition. Today  who  would  dare  call 
this  noble  act  of  the  splendid  Indian 
princess,  Pocahontas,  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, with  her  own  history  and  that 
of  John  Smith  before  the  world, 
and  read  by  the  polite,  educated  peo- 
ple of  England  and  America  ?  (Sec 
"Life  of  John  Smith.") 

But  there  is  this  to  excuse  the 
"lapsus  pennae"  of  the  writer  of 
the  recent  criticism;  she  has  evi- 
dently never  read  "The  His- 
tory of  Bryan's  Station,"  by  that 
delightful  writer  and  historian,  the 
late  George  Ranek,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  He  was  not  disturbed  by 
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the  intentional  or  unintentional 
silence  of  Marshall,  Butler,  etc.,  be- 
cause he  knew  of  its  political  signifi- 
cance even  in  the  early  days  of 
Bryan's  Station. 

He  says  in  his  admirable  history, 
to  overcome  such  disadvantages,  ''I 
have  gone  back  to  original  sources 
of  information  entirely,  to  eye  wit- 
nesses of  the  events  and  actors  in 
the  scenes  of  Bryan's  Station,  and  to 
authorities  that  actually  lived  when 
the  pioneers  lived,  who  knew  them 
personally  and  received  the  facts 
directly  from  them." 

Hence  his  history  has  the  con- 
temporary evidence  which  furnishes 
the  strongest  material  from  which 
history  can  be  written.  Thus  he  gave 
the  first  full,  reliable,  complete  and 


consecutive  "Story  of  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion." We  regret  that  any  writer 
should  have  made  the  mistake  of 
denying  the  reliability  of  the  story 
of  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas. 
There  are  too  many  descendants 
living  today  to  attest  the  truth  of 
George  Banck's  history,  to  attach 
any  credence  whatever  to  the  recent 
criticisms. 

The  beautiful  spring,  surround- 
ed by  a  stone  wall,  in  testimony  of 
their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Bryan's  Station,  of  the  D.  A. 
B.  descendants,  will  remain  forever 
in  their  honor,  and  in  the  history 
of  a  notable  battle  of  Kentuckv. 
1782. 

Ed.  of  Kesister. 


>"? 


The  D.  A.  R.  Department 
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A  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 


Having  been  appointed  by  Mrs.  E.  Gr.  Boone,  State 
Eegent  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Archivists,  we 
shall  take  pleasure  in  publishing  any  records  of  historical 
interest  concerning  this  notable  organization,  which  has 
now  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  Kentucky  in  its  activi- 
ties and  achievements  in  patriotic  work  for  the  State  and 
the  nation. 

Items  pertaining  to  the  work  hereafter  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Societies  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion will  be  published  in  the  Register  in  the  Department 
of  the  Kentucky  Societies  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
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A  LIST  OF  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  WARS,  BURIED  IN 
THE  FRANKFORT  CEMETERY  AT  FRANKFORT, 

KENTUCKY. 


Compiled  by  the  Frankfort  Chapter  N.  S.  D.  A.  R,,  Mrs.  George  Baker, 
Regent,  for  the  D.  A.  R.  Department  of  Register. 


REVOLUTIONARY    SOLDIERS. 


Adair,  John 

Ballard,  Bland 

Belt,  Joseph,  Sr. 

Boone,  Daniel 

Brown,  John 

Caldwell.  Gen.  John 

Crist,  Gen.  Henry 
*Crockett,  Lieut.  Anthony 
*Gano,  Rev.  John 

Greenup,  Christopher 


*Hickman,  Rev.  William 
Howell,  Capt.  John 
Innes,  Judge  Harry 
Madison,  George 
Paxton,  Thomas 

*Russell,  James 
Seott,  Gov.  Charles 
Todd,  Justice  Thomas 
Williams,  Ellison 

*Wilson,  Alexander,  Sr. 


♦Buried  in  the  D.  A.  R.  lot. 


SOLDIERS  OF  1812. 


Adair,  Gen,  John 
Ballard.  Capt.  Bland 
Barry,  Wm.  T. 
Bibb,*  John  B. 
Boone,  Daniel 
Crittenden,  John  J. 
Crockett,  Col.  Anthony 
Crumbaugh,  Joseph 
Dollarhide.  Capt.  Thomas 
Dudley,  Col.  Peter 


Holton,  John  A. 
Johnson,  Col.  Richard  M. 
Letcher,  Robert  P. 
Madison,  Major  George 
Rennick,  Maj.  Alex.  H. 
Russell,  Capt.  John  W. 
Shannon,  James 
Sharp,  Major  Solomon  P. 
Taylor,  Richard,  Jr. 
Throckmorton,  Samuel 


SOLDIERS  OF  MEXICAN  WAR, 


*Barbour,  Maj.  Philip  Norbourne 
*Bavle*.  Wm.  W. 
•Bartlett,  L.  B. 
•Board,  Capt.  Oliver  H.  P. 
*Blackweli.  William 
*Bruton.  Enoch 
Buckner,  Col.  Simon  Bolivar 

•Buried     in     State     lot,    around 


Calvert,  Cyrus 
*Cartv.  Henrv 
*Cardwell,  Adj.  G.  N. 

Chiles,  Col.  Walter 
*Clay,  Lieut.  Col.  Henry,  Jr. 

Crittenden,  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  L 

Davenport,  Richard,  M.  D. 


military  mouDment. 
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Dean,  Newt 

*Dozier,  Telford  McH. 

*Echvards,  Henry 

*Elling\vood,  John  F. 
Evans,  Humphrey 
Featherstone.  Charles  R. 

♦Field,  Lieut.  Col.  Ezekiel  H. 

•Fry,  Maj.  Carey  H. 
Gavle.  B.  Stewart 

*Gflmore,  C.  W. 

*Goodpaster,  Abraham 

*  Green,  W.  C. 
•Hampton,  Ambrose  W. 
*Ha\vkins,  Col.  T.  T. 

Harvie,  Capt.  Llewellyn 
*Johnson,  Col.  Richard  Mentor 

*  Jones,  Clement 
*Latta.  Robert 

Marshall,  Col.  Humphrey 

Mason,  John  C. 
*Maxey,  Capt.  Wm.  H. 

McChesnev,  John  C. 

McKee,  Jas.  H.  D. 
*McKee,  Col.  Wm.  R. 

MeKee.  Robt. 

Milam.  Capt.  Benj.  Cave 

Miles,  John  E. 

Mitchell,  A.  J. 


Monroe,  James 

Montague,  Sim  P. 

Moore,  John  Edwin 
*Moss,  Capt.  James  W. 
*0'Hara,  Maj.  Theodore 

Polsgrove,  Almus  W. 
*Price,  Ezra  R. 
*Rainev,  Cincinnatus 

Read,*  Alfred 

Robinson,  G.  A. 

*  Sanders,  John 

*  Scott,  John  A. 
*Seston,  James 
*Spratt,  John 

Stephens.  William  Walker 

Svigert,  John 

Taylor,  Lieutenant  Thomas  H. 

*  Thompson,  C.  B'. 
*Thoreau,  Yves  J. 
*Thwaits,  Wm. 

Todd.  John  F. 
Todd,  Lieut.  Thomas  J. 
*Trotter,  Harvey 

*  Updike,  Major 
*Yaughn,  Adj.  Edward  M. 
*Weigert,  Thomas 

Whitehead,  John 
*WMis,  Capt.  W.  T. 
nVolf,  Sergt,  Henry 


*Buried  in  State  lot,  around  military  monument. 

CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS. 


Allen,  Capt.  Robert,  5th  Ky.  Inf. 

Alley,  James 

Anderson,  C.  A.,  7th  Florida. 
^Anderson,  R.  A.,  Co.  H.  2nd  Ky. 

Inf. 
*  Atkinson,  C. 

Bacon,  Geo.  R..  8th  Ky.  Cavalry. 

Bacon,  Maj.  John  P. 

Bean,  Capt.  Will 
*Bell,  Lieut.  John,  4th  Ky.  Inf. 

Berry,  «John 

Blackburn.  Berbridgre 


Blackburn,  Major  James,  Co.  H. 

1st  Regt.  Ky.  Cavalry. 
Blackburn,  Gov.  Luke.  Surgeon. 
Blanton,  Major  Ben,  J.  B.  Hood's 

Staff. 
Brawner,  Alex.  G.,  Co.  H.  2nd  Kv. 

Inf. 
Brawner,  Thomas  P.,  Co.  H.  2nd 

Ky.  Inf. 
*Brown,     Jeremiah,     7th     Florida 

Regt. 
*Brvant,  D.  M.,  Co.  E.  4th  Kv.  Inf. 


•Buried  in  Confederate  lot. 
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*Bauknigkt,  Orris  T.,  Florida  Kegt. 
Buckner,    Simon    Boliver,    Lieut. 

Gen.  Inf. 
Bullitt  Col.  Wm.     T.,     Forrest's 

Command. 
Burnlev,  Lieut.  Geo.  Bibb,  4th  Ky. 

Inf.  * 
*B.  J.  A. 

Carr,  Coleman 
Christian,  E.  W.,  42nd  Ga.  Inf. 
Church,  Lt.  A.  J.,  3rd  Ky  Cavalry, 

Morgan's  Command. 
Church,  Eobert,  3rd  Ky.  Cavalry, 
Church,  W.  H.,  3rd  Ky.  Cavalry. 

*  Cochrane,  Bob 

Crittenden,  Maj.  Gen.  George  B. 
*Crockett,'Ser2-t.  James  G.,  Co.  E. 

4th  Ky.  Inf. 
*Crofton. 
Dudlev,  A.  T. 

Dailey,  L.,  Co.  F.  1st  Ky.  Cavalry. 
Downing.  Jerrv 
Dudlev.  Lt.  Isham  T.,  Co.  E.  4tli 

Kv.  Inf. 
Dudley,     Whl     T.,     with     Major 

Humphrey  Evans. 
Duvall,  Ben  F.,  Sura-eon  and  Maj. 

5th  Kv.  Inf. 
Duvall,  Cornelius,  Co.  E.  4th  Kv. 

Inf. 
Elliott,  Judge 
Evans,     Maj.     Humphrey,     Term. 

Brigade. 
Exmm  J.  K.,  Co.  E.  4th  Ky.  Inf. 
Exum,  Robt. 
Farmer,  Georsre 

*  Fen  wick.  W. 
Fitzpatriek,  Col.  James 

Ford,  Capt.  Thomas  B..  Commis- 
sary Dept. 
Flournov,  Gen.  Thompson  B. 
*Fu?atr..'.L,  Co.  B.  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
*Gacre,  6th  Florida  Inf. 
Gaines,  Lt.  J.  Tom,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv. 
Inf. 
*Buried  in  Confederate  lot. 


Gay,  Capt.  ^Y.  L.,  Miss.  Regt. 

*  Gibbons,  J.  L. 

*  Glenn,  34th  Ga.  Regt. 
Grant,  Maj.  J.  Alex. 
Gray,  Tad,  Texas  Regt. 

*Haddoek,  Capt.  Joseph  R. 

Hammond,  W.  B. 

Hardin,  David  C. 

Harvie,  Maj.  Louis  E.,  Va.  Brigade 

Hawkins,     T.     T.,    Breckinridge's 
Staff. 

Havden,  James 
^Helind,  S.  T. 
^Henderson,  A.  A.,  7th  Florida  Inf. 

Henderson,  Lt.  Col.  H.  A.  M..  Ala 
Regt. 

Hendrick,  Lt.  Virginius,  Va.  Com- 
mand. 

Henrv,  Alex. 

Hill,  *S.  B.,  Co.  A.  4th  Ky.  Inf. 

Hockensmith,   Jessie,    Co.   C.  3rd 
Ky.  Cav.  Morgan's  Command. 
*Horton,  N.,  shot  to  death  by  order 
of  Gen.  Steve  Burbridge. 

Hunt,  Maj.  Geo.  B.,  Miss.  Regt. 

Johnson,  Col.  Jilson    P.,    General 
Breckinridge's  Staff. 

Johnson,  J.  Wm.,  8th  Cavalry. 

*  Jones,  Capt.,  of  Texas,     shot     to 

death  by  order  of     Gen.     Steve 
Burbridge. 

*  Jones,  J.,  7th  Florida. 

Jones,  Thomas,  1st  Ky.  Cavalry. 

Kirtley,  John  E. 

Kavanaugh,  H.  H.,  Chaplain,    6th 

Inf. 
*Lafferty,  0.,  shot  to  death  by  order 
of  Gen.  Steve  Burbridge. 

Lane,  Leslie,  Co.  E.  5th  Ky.  Cav- 
alry. 

Lawler,  George  W.,  Co.  E.  4th  Ky. 
Infantry. 

Leonard,  Hugh 
"Lewis,  Luke 
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Lindsey,  Capt  Win.,  Capt,  7th  Ky. 

Inf.  and  Staff  Officer. 
Major,  Capt.  John  B.,  Commander 

Post  at  Knoxville. 
Major,  Thomas  S. 
Marshall.  Maj.  Gen.  Humphrey 
Marshall.  John 
*Martin,  Charles,  Co.  H.  54th  Ga. 

Inf. 
*Martin,  T.  J.,  Co.  H.  54th  Ga.  Inf. 
*McCollister,  Wm.,  6th  Florida  Inf. 
*McCullock. 
*McMahon,  John,   Co.  D.  9th  Kv. 

Inf. 
*Mershon.  Al.,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
Moffet,  Wm. 
Monroe,  Capt.  Ben  J.,  Co.  E.  4th 

Ky.  Inf. 
Monroe,  Maj.  Thomas  B.,  4ch  Kv. 

Inf. 
•Montgomery    (no    marker),    Vet. 

61-65. 
*Moore. 

Morehead,  John  S. 
Morehead,  C.  S.  (Gov.) 
Morgan,  Frank 

Moss,  Col.  J.  W.,  2nd  Ky.  Inf. 
*Neal,  Clinton 
Norman.  Maj.  Luke  C,    4th    Ky. 

Cavalrv. 
O'Hara,  "  Col.     Theodore,     J.     C. 

Breckinridge's  Staff. 
O'Easen,  James,  Co.  E.  4th  Ky. 

Inf. 
Parsons,  Robert,  Co.  E.  4th  Kv. 

Inf. 
Patton,  John,  Adj.  1st  Miss.  Ar- 

tillerv. 
Pattie,  J.  H.,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
Payne,  C.  A. 
Payne,  Daniel  P. 

Payne,  John  W.,  Sr.,  Chief  Bugler 
Orphan  Brigade. 


Payne,  Sam 

*Poe,  Maj.  M.  T.,  Scott's  Cavalry. 
*Pool,  A.,  31st  Ala.  Inf. 
*Potts,  J.  E.,  7th  Florida  Inf. 
Price,  Thomas  T.,  Co.  E.  4th  Kv. 

Inf. 
Price,  W.  T.,  Co.  E.  4th  Ky.  Inf. 
Prvor,  Col.  John  Polk,  Ala,  Rest. 
*Pullen,  Sergt.  N.  M.,  Co.  D.  2nd 

Ky.  Inf. 
Quarles,  Ambrose. 
*Rav,  R,  S.,  6th  Florida. 
Redd,  Robt. 
Robb.  Lt.  James  C,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv. 

Inf. 
*Robb,  Wm. 

Rogers,  Ben  F.,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
*Rogers,  Capt.  H.  B.,  Co.  D.  2nd  Kv. 

Inf. 
*Richardson,  W.  T.,  Co.  H.  2nd  Kv. 
Inf. 
Scarce,  Eugene 
Scarce,  George 
Scott,  Joel  E.,  Co.  A.  9th  Ky.  Cav., 

Morgan's  Com. 
Scott,  Surgeon,  Gen.  Preston  B., 
Co.  E.  4th  Ky.  Inf.  and  Med.  Di- 
rector of  Dept. 
Scott,  Thomas  W.,  Co.  A.  9th  Kv. 

Cav..  Morgan's  Com. 
Seay,  "Wm. 
Shannon,  John  W. 
Shannon,  Samuel  W.,  Co.  E.  4th 
Ky.  Inf. 
*Simmons. 
Smith,  S.  F. 
Smith,  Capt.  E.  R.,  Com.  of  Ga. 

Post. 
South,  Martin,  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
South,  Sam,  5th  Ky.  Inf. 
South,  Tom 
South,  Col.  J.  W. 
*  Spencer,  W.  J.,  1st  Fla.  Cavalry. 


♦Buried  in  Confederate  lot. 
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*Spaulding,  Jerrv,  Co.  K.  5th  Kv. 

Inf. 
Stanton.  Maj.  Henrv  T. 
Stone.  G.  H. 
Stoue;hton,  Norton 
Tabor 
Taylor,  Brig.  Gen.     Thomas     H., 

Army  of  Va. 
Thomas,  Ed.,  1st  Kv.  Cav. 
Timmons,  Col.  B.,  2nd  Rest.  Texas 

Inf. 
Thompson,  Lt.  Ed.  Porter,  6th  Ky. 

Inf. 
Thompson.  Lt.  R.  A.,  Co.  E.  4th 

Kv.  Inf. 
♦Thompson,  Wm.  G.,  2nd  Ky.  Inf. 
Trabue,  H.  J. 
Trabue,  Wm. 
"Unknown,"  15  graves  marked. 


*Vallandinghani,  Geo.  R. 
Weigert,  Wash 

*Whittington,  Hubbard  (No  Mark- 
er), 8th  Ky.  Cav. 
Wingate,  Capt.  Robert 
Williams,  Men-it,  Co.  E.  5th  Ky. 

Cav. 
*Williams,  Sergt.  H.  C,  7th  Fla. 
Williams,  Granville 
*Wilhnore,  Capt.  H.  Z.,  2nd  Mary- 
land Inf. 
Woods,  G.  March 
Woodson,  Col.  R.  K.,  Jr.,  2nd  and 

1th  Ky.  Inf. 
Winter,  Samuel  D. 
*Woolev,  J.,  5th  Kv.  Inf. 
?Yates,.  Lt.  G.  W.  Co.  E.  5th  Ky. 

Inf. 
Young,  J.,  7th  Fla. 


♦Buried  in  Confederate  lot. 


FEDERAL  SOLDIERS  AND  U.  S.  A. 
Ames,  Charles,  Co.  C.  16th  Regt.,      Branson,  Fielding,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky. 


U.  S.  Regulars. 
Andgraves,  John 
Arvin,  W.  M. 
Bacon,  Capt.  R.  R.,  11th  Regt.  Ky. 

Cav. 
Bacon,  Capt.  Albert  G.,  3rd  Ky. 

Cav. 
Bailey,  Col.  J.  C. 
Bell,  Ferdinand 
Bell,  John 
Berberich.  Vincent 
Berry,  George 
Berrv,  Hiram 
Black.  Tom 
Bohannon,  Joseph,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky. 

Cav. 
Bradley,   J.   T.,   Co.  B.   1st  Regt. 

Capitol  Guards. 
Bradley.  Wm.  E. 
Bradv.  John 


Cav. 
Brown,  Andrew 
Brown,  Lt.  Col.  Orlando.  Jr.,  Co. 

F.  22nd  Ky.  Inf. 
Brown,  Yoder 
Buckley,  Wm. 
Bullin,  John 
Bergin,  Dennis,  Co.  F.  22nd  Ky. 

Inf. 
Burk,  John 
Burns,  Flick 

Burns,  Sonny,  Co.  F.  22nd  Ky.  Inf. 
Caples,  Morris,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Cardwell,  Maj.  I.  N.,  7th  Ky.  Inf. 
Coleman,  John  M. 
Coleman,  Edward  B. 
Collier,  A. 
Craddock,  Col.  James  W.,  16th  Ky. 

Inf. 
Craik,  Wm.,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
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Crittenden,  Col.  Eugene,  12th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Crittenden.  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  L., 

3rd  Kv.  Cav. 
Crumbauo-h,  G.  W.,  Co.  I,  22nd  Ky. 

Inf. 
Daniels,  Capt.  G.  W. 
Daniel,  John  W.,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky. 

Cav. 
Daum,  Geora-e,  Co.  C.  10th  N.  Y. 

Cav. 
Davenport,  Bichard 
Dean,  James 
Dean,  Win. 

Drvden,  John  B'..  9th  Kv.  Cav. 
Duke,  Wm,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Evans,  Zach 
Faubush,  Tim 
Featherstone.  Charles 
Finnell,  Lewis 
Fry,  Maj.  Gary  H. 
Garrard,  Capt.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Co.  F. 

22nd  Kv.  Inf. 
Gisher,  Bart,  Co.  E.  9th  Kv.  Cav. 
Goins,  Phillip,  Coi  H.    Frankfort 

Battalion. 
Goins,  Sanford,  Sr.,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky. 

Vol. 
Goins,  Sanford,  Jr. 
Goldsmith,  George 
Goodwin,  George  E.,  32nd     Eegt. 

Kv.  Inf. 
Graham,  Gibson  F.,  Co.  E.  9th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Graham,  F.  M. 
Gray,  AVm.  K,  Capt.  Co.  I.  22nd 

Ky.  Inf. 
Griftev,  James,  Co.  II.  19th     Kv. 

Inf.' 
Haly,  Lt.   D.  W.,  Musician,  55th 

Ky.  Inf. 
Harmon.  Peter,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Hatehett,  Surgeon  James  T. 
Henderson.  Howard 


Henderson,  John  T.,  Co.  F.  22nd 

Vol.  Inf. 
Herirv,  "Win. 
Hogg,  Lt.  Ed.  F.,  Co.  D.  19th  Ky. 

Vol.  Inf. 
Hosier.   Thomas,  Co.   C.  9th  Ky. 

Cav. 
Hulett,  West 
Hutchison,  Thomas  J. 
Jenkins,  John  Wm. 
Jeter,  John 
Keenon,  Major  John  G.,  Brigadier 

Surgeon  Ky.  Cav. 
Kersev,  T. 
King,  Lt.  Col.  Eobt.  H.,  Co.  B.  3rd 

Ivy.  Cav. 
Kirkpatrick,  David,  Co.  E.  9th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Kneyer,  Frederick 
Mahonev,  Major  Thomas,  Co.  E. 

9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Marshall,  John 
Mauer,  J.  B. 
Mayball,  Schuyler 
McCarty,  Cornelius,  Co.  F.     22nd 

Ky.  Vol.  Inf. 
McClure,  Lt.  Joseph  L.,  Co.  C.  15th 

Kv.  Inf. 
McClure,  Capt.  WT.  T.,  Co.  C.  15th 

Ky.  Inf. 
McKee,  Lucien 
McEwen,  Alex.,  Co.  E.     9th    Ky. 

Cav. 
Meek,  J.  Fleming,  32nd  Kv.  Inf. 
Merchant.  Ben,  Co.   F.  22nd  Kv. 

Vol.  Inf. 
Merchant,  C.  C,  Co.  F.  22nd  Kv. 

Vol.  Inf. 
Merchant,  E.  M.,  Co.  E.  9th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Merchant,  Taylor 
Mitchell.  K,  H.,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Monroe,  Col.  Geo.  W.,  7th  Ky.  Vol. 

Inf. 
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Mulholland,  James 

Nickols,  Wat 

Xorwood,  Andy 

Osborne,  Isaac 

Owens,  Coleman  Spilsbee 

Pao-e,  Maj.  J.  B.,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky. 

Cav. 
Pifer,  Georore,  3rd  Kv.  Inf. 
Pifer,  Wm.' 
Purdv,  W.  G. 
Eeady,  Eobt,  L. 
Beock,  George 
Scott,  Wm.  f . 
Scott,  Leon 
Scott,  Maj.  J.  M. 
Scott.  Win.  H.  H. 
Selbert,  Philip,  Musician,  5th  Kv. 

Inf. 
Sheehan.  Dan,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Smith,  Frederick 
Smith,  Joseph  S. 
Smith,  Sam 
Sneed,  Lt.  W.  H.,  Co.,  F.  22nd  Kv. 

-Inf. 
Spiers,  John  E. 
Starling,     Col.     Lyne,     25th    Ky. 

Mounted  Inf. 
Sullivan,  John,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Swigert.  Jacob 
Tate,  James  E.,  32nd  Inf. 
Tarleton,  Lt.  Col.  L.  P. 


Tavior,   Capt.   Robert.,   32nd  Kv. 

Inf. 
Todd,  Lt.  L.  Franklin,  Co.  C.  15th 

Kv.  Inf. 
Todd,  Lt.  Jack  II.,  3rd  Cav. 
Todd,  Capt.  Harry  I. 
Trumbo,  Bobert 
Veach,  John 
Tenable,  D.  C. 
Walls,  Wm.  T.,  Co.  A.   22nd  Ky. 

Inf. 
Waller,  John,  Co.  E.  9th  Ky.  Cav. 
Wallace,  J. 
Warren,  Joshua,  Co.   E.  9th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Weitzel,  Jerome 
Welsh,  James  W. 
West,  Marine  D. 

Weymouth,  E.  Adelbert,  Mass.  Vol. 
Whitehouse,  Jesse,  9th  Kv.  Cav. 
Williams,  John  S.,  Co.  E"  9th  Kv. 

Cav. 
Willis,  Kit 
Willis,  James 

U.  S.  NAVY. 
Carter,  Capt.  Fred 
Harris,  Wm.  S. 
Lewis,  Calender  I. 
McEwan,  Alex. 
Sharp,  John  M. 


SOLDIEES  OF  THE  SPAXISH-AMEEICAN  WAE. 


Bridgeford,  Lt.  Wm.  N. 
Brown,  Hord 
Culter,  Wm. 
Davis,  Cad 
Jeffries,  J.  D. 


Kinkade,  John  B. 
McDaniel,  Clarence 
Netherton,  G.  M. 
Quire,  A.  D. 
Salender,  Andrew 
Tavior,  Buell 


NAMES  OF  SOLDIERS  INSCRIBED  ON  KENTUCKY  STATE 

MILITARY  MONUMENT  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 

THEIR  VALOROUS  SERVICES  IN  DEFENSE 

OF  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


U. 


EAST  SIDE  OF  MONUMENT. 
S.  Navy.  Lt.  Hugh  Wilson  McKee. 


Master  Alfred  Foree. 
Lt  John  Gunnell  Talbot.  Col.  J.  J.  Hardin. 

NORTH  SIDE  OF  MONUMENT. 


Mexico. 
Lt.  J.  W.  Powell. 

Harmar's  Defeat. 
Capt.  J.  McMurtry. 

Wayne's  Campaign. 
Col.  John  Hardin. 

Monterey. 
Maj.  P.  N.  Barbour. 

Buena  Vista. 
Col.  William  R.  McKee. 
Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Clay. 
Capt.  William  T.' Willis. 
Adjutant  E.  P.  Vaughn. 

WEST  SIDE 

Battle  of  the  Thames. 

Col.  William  Whitley. 
Col.  Elijah  Craig. 

Indian  Wars. 

Col.  John  Flovd. 
Col.  Nath'lHart. 
Col.  Walker  Daniel. 
Col.  William  Christian. 
Col.  Richard  Calloway. 
Col.  James  Harrod. 
Col.  William  Lynn. 
Maj.  Evan  Shelbv. 
Maj.  Bland  Ballard. 


Raisin. 

Col.  John  Allen. 
Maj.  Benjamin  Graves. 
Capt.  John  Woolfolk. 
Capt.  N.  C.  S.  Hart. 
Capt.  James  Meade. 
Capt.  Robert  Edwards. 
Capt.  Virgil  McCracken 
Capt.  William  Price. 
Capt.  John  Simpson. 
Capt.  John  Edmundson. 
Capt.  Paschal  Hickman. 
Lieut.  John  Williamson. 

OF  MONUMENT. 

Capt.  Chris 'r  Irvine. 
Capt.  William  McAfee. 
Capt.  John  Kennedy. 
Capt.  Roarers. 
Capt.  William  Bryant 
Capt.  Tipton. 
Capt.  Chapman. 
Capt.  McCracken. 
Capt.  James  Shelby. 
Capt.  Samuel  Grant. 
Surv.  Hancock  Taylor. 
Surv.  Willis  Lee. 

Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn. 
Lt.  John  J.  Crittenden. 


A  V 
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Battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 
Lt.  Robert  Logan. 
Thomas  C.  Graves. 
Thomas  Overton. 
Francis  Chinn. 


Lt. 
Lt. 
Lt. 


Ensign  Levi  Wells. 
Ensign  Shawhan. 
Sergn.  Alex.  Montgomery. 
Sergn.  Thomas  C.  Davis. 
Sergn.  John  Irvin. 
Sergn.  Thomas  Mcllvaine. 


SOUTH  SIDE  OF  MONUMENT. 


St.  Clair's  Defeat. 
Col.  William  Oldham. 

Estill's  Defeat. 
Capt.  James  Estill. 
Lt.  South. 

Tippecanoe. 
Col.  Joseph  H.  Daviess. 
Col.  Abrahnm  Owen. 
Capt.  Jacob  Warrick. 

Ft.  Meigs. 
Col.  William  Dudley.. 


Capt.  John  G.  Morrison. 
Capt.  Christopher  Irvine. 
Capt.  Joseph  Clark. 
Capt.  Thomas  Lewis. 

Battle  of  Blue  Licks. 
Col.  John  Todd. 
Col.  Stephen  Trigg. 
Maj.  Silas  Harlan. 
Maj.  William  MeB'ride. 
Capt.  Edward  Bulger. 
Capt.  John  Gordon. 
Capt.  Isaac  Boone. 


THE  VIRGINIA  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  CINCINNATI. 

The  following  account  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  or  Society  explains  it- 
self, and  the  list  of  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  prove 
interesting  to  all  readers,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  the  descendants  of 
those  mentioned. 

This  organization  was  greatly 
beneficial  in  preserving  the  names 
of  many  officers  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  the  list  brings  to  mind 
many  who  would  have  been  long  ago 
lost  and  forgotten.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia,  through  the  Adju- 
tant General's  office,  should  take  up 
the  subject,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
soldiers  that  ever  served  in  any  war, 
that  went  from  the  territory  that 
now  comprises  this  State,  should  be 
ascertained  and  recorded.  The  work 
should  be  more  full  and  comprehen- 


sive than  was  that  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  as  far  as  the  names  and 
history  of  the  men  are  concerned, 
and  should  embrace  the  soldiers  as 
well  as  the  officers,  and  the  Adjutant 
General  should  be  required  to  do 
this  work  and  funds  furnished  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  laudable  en- 
terprise. Let  the  work  begin  by 
making  a  record  of  the  following 
names  and  facts : 

Mrs.  Delia  A.  McCulloch. 


VIRGINIA  CINCINNATI 
SOCIETY. 

"The  Association  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society  of  Virginia  was  organ- 
ised by  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Revolution,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  objects  of  the  Society 
were:  1.  To  perfect  the  bond  of 
Union,  which  had  kept  them  so  firm- 
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ly  bound  together  during  their  long 
struggle  for  independence.  2.  To 
raise  by  individual  contribution,  a 
common  fund  for  the  relief  of  such 
widows  and  orphans  as  had  been 
left  by  any  of  their  comrades,  or 
might  be  left  by  themselves,  in  cir- 
cumstances requiring  pecuniary  aid. 

''After  some  years  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  dissolve  the  Associa- 
tion. It  "was  then  found  that  after 
providing  for  all  remaining  widows 
and  orphans,  there  would  be  a  large 
residuary  fund  still  on  hand.  This 
fund  they  resolved,  in  imitation  of 
their  illustrious  Commander-in- 
Chief,  to  add  to  the  endowment  of 
"Washington  College,  under  specified 
•conditions.  The  coJlege  having  ac- 
cepted and  fulfilled  these  conditions, 
is  now  in  full  possession  of  this 
donation,  amounting  at  present  to 
about  $23,000. 

"The  following  list  of  the  names 
of  those  constituting  the  Society 
was  obtained  from  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  State,  and  is  believed 
to  be  correct. 

' '  Triennial  Register  of  Alumni  of 
Washing-ton  College,  Lexington, 
Virginia."  July  1,  1858. 

List  of  Xames  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

Capt.  James  Wilson  or  Williams. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Hite. 

Capt.  Alexander  Parker. 

Lieut.  W.  P.  Quarles. 

Capt.  Thomas  Pemberton. 

Capt.  Robert  Woodson. 

Col.  John  Perry. 

Col.  George  Matthews. 

Capt.  Thomas  Boyer  or  Bowyer. 

Capt.  Fr-rdinand  Oneal. 

Capt.  William  White. 


Capt.  Beverly  Roy. 

Capt.  John  Watts. 

Maj.  David  Hopkins. 

Lieut.  Albert  Russell. 

Lieut,  Nicholas  Talliaferro. 

Surgeon    Auther    Lind     (Arthur 

Lynd). 
Lieut.  Archibald  Campbell. 
Lieut.  Jacob  Brown. 
Lieut.  J.  AVilliam  Ludman  (Ludi- 

man). 
Lieut.  William  S.  Stevens. 
Maj.      Smythe      Snead       (Smith 

Snead). 
Capt.  C'ustis  Kendal  (Kendall). 
Lieut.  John  Robbins. 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Darby. 
Capt.  Leroy  Edwards. 
Capt.  Simon  Morgan. 
Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates. 
Col.  William  Gravsen  or  Grayson. 
Col.  William  Davis. 
Lieut,  William  Eskridge. 
Capt.  Andrew  Ninon  or  Nixon. 
Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  Towles. 
Capt.  John  Stilt  or  Stith. 
Lieut.  Joseph  Conway. 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Pendleton. 
Capt.  William  Lovely. 
Lieut.  Abraham  Maura  or  Maury. 
Capt.  Alexander  Breckenridge. 
Capt.  Lieut.  William  Miller. 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Wallace. 
Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan. 
Maj.  William  Corgham  or  Croghan. 
Lieut.  Richard  Claibourn  or  Clai- 

bourne. 
*Col.  John  Gibson  Penn. 
Col.  John  Neville. 
Lieut.  Col.  Presley  Neville. 
Lieut.  Gabriel  Greene. 
Capt.  Joseph  Swearengen. 
Lieut.  Daniel  Bedinger. 
Capt.  Henry  Bedinger. 
Maj.  William  Moseley. 
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Lieut.  Matthew  Clay. 

Capt.  Henrv  Young. 

Maj.  J.  Belneld. 

Col.  George  Bailey  or  Bayloe. 

Col.  Abraham  Buford. 

Lieut.  Col.  BeujamimTemple. 
*Capt.  Thomas  Weston. 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  MfcMenburg. 

Col.  James  Wood. 

Surgeon  Cornelious  Baldwin. 

Capt.  Blongh  Shelton  (Clough). 

Chaplain  Alexander    Baldwin     or 
Belmain. 

Capt.  Robt.  White. 

Lieut.  Robert  Craddock. 

Lieut.  John  Crute. 

Capt.  Thomas  Parker  (brother  of 
Alexander). 

Lieut.  Peter  Johnson  or  Johnston. 

Lieut.  Lipscomb  Xorveil. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Selden 

Lieut.  Benjamin  Mgsley. 

Gen.  Charles  Scott. 

Lieut.  David  Williams. 

Lieut.  John  Harris. 

Capt.  Samuel  Eddins. 

Capt.  Thomas  Payne. 

Lieut.  Robert  Breekenridge. 

Maj.  Nathaniel  Fox. 

Capt.  James  Wright. 

Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Meade. 

Capt.  Robert  Porterfield. 

Lieut.  Elias  Langhorne  or  Lang- 
ham. 

Lieut.  William  Maguire     or     Mc- 
Guire. 

Capt.  Segismunda  Stribbling. 

Lieut.  John  .Johnston. 

Captain  Larkin  Smith. 

Lieut.  Charles  Yarbrough. 

Capt.  Presley  Thornton. 

Capt.  Abraham  Hite. 

Lieut.  Xathaniel  Savage. 

Lieut.  Georjre  Hite. 

Maj.  Robert  Powell. 

Cornet  Albion  Throckmorton. 


Lieut. 
Capt. 


Capt.  Francis  Dade. 

Lieut.  Philips  Stewart. 
David  Miller. 
Robert  Yancey. 

Capt.  James  Maben  or  Mabin. 

Clitft:  Thomas  Brown. 

Capt.  William  Bentley. 

Capt.  Lieut.  John  Crittenden. 

Surgeon  Edward  Duff. 
"Capt.  Armand. 

Maj.  John  Nelson. 

Dep.  P.  M.  G.— B.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Capt.  George  Lewis. 

Lieut.  Col.  Dick. 

Capt.  George  Gray. 

Lieut.  Chas.  Jones. 

Capt.  John  Rogers. 

Capt.  Robert  Randolph. 

Capt.  Eliezar  Callender. 

Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  Hues  or  Hawes. 

Capt.  Lieut.  Richard    Waters    or 
Walters. 

Capt.  Robert  Beale. 

Col.  Christian  Febirger. 

Capt.  John  Jordan. 

Lieut.  John  Scott. 

Lieut.  Gen.  A.  Washington. 

Capt.  Nathaniel  Burrell    or    Bur- 
well. 

Lieut.  Col.  Burgess  Ball. 

Capt.  Robert  Morrow. 

Capt.  W.  Parsons. 

Capt.   Thomas  Edmons     or     Ed- 
monds. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Coleman. 

Maj.  Charles  Pelham. 

Surgeon  Robert  Rose. 

Lieut.  Ambrose  Bohannon. 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Gaskins. 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  Anderson. 

Maj.  Thomas  Massey. 

Capt.  John  Blackwell. 

Capt.  William  Jolmstou. 

Maj.  John  Willets. 

Maj.  Charles  Megill. 

Dr.  William  Browne. 
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Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Sims. 

Lieut.  John  Brooke. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  Allison. 

Capt.  Whitehead  Coleman. 

Lieut.  Ballard  Smith. 

Capt.  Thomas  Buckner. 

Surgeon  Basil  Middleton. 

Capt.  Drurv  Ragsdale. 
•Capt.  Henry  Tories. 

Capt.  Thomas  Merriweather. 

Capt.  John  Fitzgerald. 

Lieut.  Albridgeton  Jones  or   All- 
brighton. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  Cropfer  or  Crop- 
per. 

Maj.  John  Hays. 

Capt.  William  Meredith. 

Capt.  Andrew  Kirkpatrick. 

Lieut.  Col.  Jonathan  Clark. 

Capt.  William  Barrett. 

Capt.  Chiswell  Barrett  or  Barnett. 

Lieut.  John  Haeklev. 

Capt.  Beverly  Stuoblcfield. 

Capt.  Thomas  Gray. 

Ensign  Jordan  Harris. 

Lieut.  John  White. 

Capt.  Samuel  Lapsley. 

Ensign  Josias  Payne. 

Lieut.  Biehard  Starke. 

Capt.  Philip  Sansum. 

Maj.  David  Stephenson. 

Ensign  John  Teabul  or  Trabue. 

Maj.  Joseph  Eggleston. 
*Lieut.  "William  Hinston. 

Capt.  Joseph  Scott. 

Lieut.  Col.  Gustavus  Wallace. 

Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  J.  Cabell. 

Capt.  Mayo  Carrington. 

Lieut.  George  Carringlon. 

Capt.  Samuel  Booker. 

Lieut.  Robert  Greene. 

Lieut.  Edmund  Clark. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  LcMaire. 

Lieut.  William  Whittaker. 

Lieut.  Elisha  King. 

Capt.  Philip  Mallony  or  Mallory. 


Maj.  John  Poulson. 

Capt.  John  Anderson. 

Capt.  Patrick  Carnes. 

Lieut.  David  Walker. 

Cornet  Charles  Scott. 

Cornet  Jasper  Hughes. 

Lieut.  Henry  Bowyer. 

Lieut.  Samuel  Baskerville. 

Lieut.  Steven  Southall. 

Capt.  Thomas  Parker. 

Capt.  John  Hughes. 

Captain  Lawrence  Butler. 

Col.  Charles  Harrison. 

Lieut.  Walter  Graham. 

Lieut.  William  Gray. 

Capt.  John  Winston. 

Lieut.  John  Drew. 

Capt.  Thomas  Martin. 
*Capt.  Erasmus  Gill. 

Capt.  John  Crawford. 

Col.  Thomas  Matthews. 

Col.  Theodrick  Bland. 

Capt.  Abner  Crump. 

Col.  William  Russell. 

Lieut.    Col.    Edward    Meade    or 
Everard. 

Rev.  David  Griffith. 

Capt.  Leonard  Cooper. 

Capt.  Thomag  Hard  or  Hord. 

Lieut.  Francis  Gray. 

Ensign  Henry  Bayliss. 

Lieut.  Robert  Kirk. 

Capt.  Colin  Cocke. 

Surgeon    Alexander     Stinner    or 
Alexander  Skinner. 

Lieut.  James  Merriweather. 

Col.  Charles  Dabney. 
*Cornet  Samuel  Kinsley. 

Lieut.  William  Clark. 

Dr.  James  McClung. 

Col.  Robert  Lawson. 

Captain  Richard  Tavlor. 

Capt.  Willis  Reddick. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Pollard. 
*Col.  James  Junis. 

Capt.  James  Upshaw. 
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Lieut.  Richard  Kennon  or  John.  These  names  of  the  Order  of  Cin- 
*Dr.  Walter  Warfield.  cinnati,  taken  from  the  West  Vir- 
*Dr.  Andrew  Ray.  ginia  Historical  Magazine  of  Jan- 
Robert  Rankin.  uary,  1905,  and  verified  by  compari- 
Cornet  W.  Graves.  son  with  other  authorities.  Names 
Capt.  Thomas  Bell.  marked  with  a  star  {*)  not  found  in 
Lieut.  David  Ball  or  Daniel.  other  lists.  However,  this  doesn't 
Capt.  Reuben  Field.  mean  that  these  were  not  members 
Lieut.  Peter  Higgins.  of  the  organization. 
Ensign  Hughes.  Compiled  by  Mary  C.  Haycraft, 
Col.  William  Davis.  Kentucky  State  Librarv. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED  BY 

TORICAL   SOCIETY. 


THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  HIS- 


The  State  Journal,  Frankfort. 

The  Courier  Journal,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

The  Owensboro  Enquirer,  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. 

The  Shelbv  Eeeord,  Shelbwille, 
Ky. 

The  Central  Record,  Lancaster, 
Ky. 

The  Woodford  Sun,  Versailles, 
Ky. 

The  Lexington  Herald,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

The  Evening  News,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Harrodsburg  Democrat. 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  Colo- 
rado. 

Late  Publications  Received  ey  the 

Kentucky  State  Historical 

Society. 

1916. 

July— The  Third  Party  Move- 
ment. From  the  Iowa  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  Iowa  City. 

National  Geneological  Society. 
Quarterly.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Classification.  Class  D.  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

September — Elegant  Magazine 
with  illustrations  of  the  Poates  En- 
graying  Company,  Xos.  22-21  North 
William  Street,  Xew  York. 

September — Rhode  Island  Histor- 
ical Magazine  with  Museum  Supple- 
ment. Number  of  interesting  relics 
illustrated. 

September — Magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Society.  New  York. 


September- — European  War.  Pa- 
pers relating  to  alleged  German 
atrocities  and  breaches  of  the  rules 
of  war.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  London, 
England. 

September — Harper's  Magazine. 
Summer  Holiday  Number.  New 
York. 

September — The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the    Confederate   Government.    By 
Jefferson  Davis.    This   remarkable 
history  of  the  South  and  career  of 
the  President  of    the     Confederate 
government   (one  of  the     greatest 
men  America  has  produced),  should 
be  in  every  library,  south  and  north, 
in  this  country.    The  tragic  events 
connected  with  the  life  and  career 
of  Jefferson  Davis  have  obscured  the 
history  of  his  ancestry  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  early  life.    Jeffer- 
son Davis  is  of  Welch  ancestry.  We 
learn  from  the  published  history  of 
his  family  that  three  Davis  brothers 
left  their  homes  in  Wales,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  at  the 
time  William  and  Mary  were  on  the 
throne  of     Great     Britain.    These 
brothers  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia.   The  youngest 
of  these  brothers  (Evan)  removed 
to  Georgia;  there    he    married     a 
widow  (Mrs.  Emory),  and  their  only 
son  was  named  Samuel.   The  Revo- 
lutionary War  came     on,     Samuel 
joined  the  army,  and  remained  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.    In  South 
Carolina,  he  married  Jane  Cook,  a 
beautiful   girl    of   Scotch-Irish   de- 
scent.   About  1800  he  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Todd  Coun- 
ty. It  was  in  this  new  home  in  Ken- 
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tucky  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  born 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  180S.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He 
was  educated  and  graduated  from 
Transylvania  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  From  there  was  appointed 
a  student  at  West  Point.  His  sub- 
sequent career  the  world  knows,  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
man  in  the  United  States. 

Historical  collections  of  South 
Dakota.  Vol  S.  1916. 

The  Mexican  Review.  A  Journal 
devoted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
American  people  in  respect  to  the 
hopes,  ambitions,  beneficent  inten- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Government  of 
the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  1916. 

Pamphlets  with  the  compliments 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker;  also  further 
correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  etc.,  London, 
1916. 

Handsome  book,  Legislation 
creating  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
in  the  Capitol,  with  the  proceedings, 
&c.  From  Senator  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
h*vm,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Eepublican  National  Platform, 
with  picture  of  Hon.  Chas.  X.  Fow- 
ler, member  of  Congress  16  years 
from  New  Jersey. 

American  Economist  Magazine. 
New  York. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
Bulletin  No.  62,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington," D.  C. 

Proceedings  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society  for  years  1913-1914. 

American  Monthlv  Magazine  of 
the  D.  A.  R. 

History  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 


La  Benaissance,  10  Rue  Royal, 
Paris,  France. 

Correspondence  with  the  U.  S. 
Ambassador  respecting  the  transfer 
to  Switzerland  of  the  British  and 
German  wounded  and  sick  combat- 
ant prisoners  of  war.  London,  Eng. 

War  number  of  the  United  Em- 
pire, The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
Journal. 

Correspondence  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  United  States 
Government  respecting  the  Bights 
of  Belligerents.   1915-1916. 

How  the  British  Blockade  Works. 
Compliments  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
London,  England. 

Great  Britian's  soldiers  prison- 
ers in  Germany.  Pamphlet  from  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  London,  England. 

"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  In- 
terview given  bv  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.  P.  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  London, 
England. 

Treason  to  the  Home  Rule  Cause. 
Strong  words  from  Mr.  Redmond. 
London.  England. 

Report  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  Montpelier,  1915. 

Judicial  Settlement  in  Interna- 
tional Disputes.  By  William  J.  Hull. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Maryland  Historical  Magazine. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Statutes  of  Saskatchewan.  From 
Washington,  D.  C. 

England's  Effort.  By  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward. 

Patriotic  Societies  of  the  United 
States.  By  Sydney  A.  Phillips.  A 
gift  from  Capt.  Otto  Holstein,  life 
member  of  Society. 

Press  reference  book  of  prominent 
Kentuckians. 
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Books,  Magazines  and  Newspapers 
Eeceived,  1916. 

Magazine — Selections  from  pa- 
pers found  in  the  possession  of  Cap- 
tain Von  Papen,  late  German  mili- 
tary Attache  at  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 
"With  compliments  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  20  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
London.  S.  W.,  England. 

A  Pictorial  Review  of  De  Soto 
County,  Arcadia,  Florida. 

La  Science  Francaise,  Paris, 
France.   (Illustrated.) 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Con- 
dition of  the  U.  S.  Museum  (Nation- 
al) for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1915.  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

From  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Vol.  14,  Parts  1  and  2,  His- 
torical Pub. 

"Where  are  Our  Nation's  Cre- 
dentials."' By  Adelaide  Estella 
Bear,  A.  B'.  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Archaeological  Bulletin.  Hico, 
Texas. 

Belies  from  Nebraska. 

Souvenir  of  the  16th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Missouri  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Oct. 
26,  27,  28,  19]  5,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Compliments  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Aus- 
tin, State  Historian,  D.  A.  R. 

The  Geographic  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1916. 

Magazine  of  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  Pennsylvania. 

Report  of  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

Souvenirs  from  the  Colonial 
Dames  Society,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Gray's  Family  History  Catalogue 
from  Henry  Gray,  Book  Publisher, 
1  Churohfield  Road,  E.,  Actor,  Lon- 
don, England. 


Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

1234— United  Empire,  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal.  Amen 
Corner,  London.  E.  C. 

Maryland  Historical  Magazine. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  American  Economist.  New 
York. 

Report  of  the  Chicago,  111.,  His- 
torial  Society. 

The  Geographic  Magazine. 

Donations. 

Pair  of  saddle  bags  belonging  to 
Harris  H.  Johnston,  and  used  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  the  South.  He 
was  Aide  de  Camp  to  Gen.  William 
Preston.  Headquarters  Abingdon, 
Va.,  May,  1863.  Donated  by  Mr. 
Charles  Furr,  Sr.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

November,  1916. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Ryersons 
By  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Chicago,  111. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Magazine  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Society. 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  the  niinois  State  His- 
torical Society.   Springfield,  111. 

Ethno-botany  of  the  Tewa  In- 
dians. By  Winifrede  W.  Bobbins, 
Jno.  B.  Harrington,  A  Barbara 
Frier  Marreco.  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota  Histor- 
ical Society.   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Reports  Minnesota  Historv  Bull- 
etins for  years  1913-1914-1915-1916. 

Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary. By  Archivist.  Riclrmond, 
Virginia. 

Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary, October,  1916.  French  News- 
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papers  of  1848-1850  in  the  Virginia 
State  Library. 

For  Our  Soldiers,  Address  given 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mereier 
on  the  dav  of  the  National  Fete, 
July  21,  1916,  at  Sainte  Gudule, 
Brussels.  Compliments  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  Bart.,  20  Carleton 
House  Terrace,  London,  England. 

TTe  have  received  the  handsome 
catalogue  of  Professor  Pasquale 
Farina,  entitled  "Paintings  by  Old 
Masters."  The  collection  is  very  in- 
teresting and  the  pictures  verv  fine. 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1916. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  following  with  compliments 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  London:  To 
Neutral  Peace  Lovers:  A  Plea  for 
Patience.   Bv  TVm.  Archer. 

The  United  States  and  the  War. 
Addresses  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  Edited  by  B'arre 
Terrace. 

Belgian  Independence  Day  Bight. 
Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  with  extracts 
from  the  English  Press.  London, 
England. 

After  Two  Years.  Handsome 
Brochure,  with  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  on  front  page,  with  fine 
photos  of  H.  M.  King  George  V., 
President  Poincaire,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  King  of  Italy,  Emperor  of 
Japan,  King  of  the  Belgians,  King 
of  Serbia,  and  Hon  H.  H.  Asquith. 


The  Blood  of  Rachel,  A  Drama- 
tization of  Esther,  and  Other 
Poems. 

By  Cotton  Noe. 

This  exquisite  book  reached  us 
too  late  for  a  review,  which  will  be 
given  it  later  on  in  the  Register.  To 
say,  when  one  opens  the  book  they 
are  attracted  at  once  by  the  match- 
less Drama  of  Esther,  is  not  enougb. 
They  cannot  lay  it  down  until  they 
have  finished  the  tragic  story  of 
Esther  and  Vashti.  Illustrious  his- 
torical heroines  of  the  Persian 
Throne,  178  B'.  C.  Esther  of  the 
"Blood  of  Rachel,"  and  Saviour  of 
the  Jews,  under  sentence  of  death  by 
Xerxes-Ahasurus  of  the  Bible.  And 
Vashti,  his  splendid  queen,  the  hon- 
orable woman  who  scorned  obedi- 
ence to  his  command.  ' '  Tho  a  queen, 
she  was  a  pure  and  modest  wife," 
and  by  her  rebellion  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  women  pure  and 
true  through  all  the  ages.  The  poem 
is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  beau- 
tiful and  absorbing  in  interest  that 
has  been  published  in  many  years. 
The  shorter  poems  are  all  sweet 
melodies  of  our  days  and  times  and 
interests.  The  book  is  published  by 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Editor  of  Register. 
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THE  HOSKINS  OF  KENTUCKY 


By  Eliza  A.  Herring. 


Garrard  is  reckoned  among'  the 
garden  counties  of  Kentucky;  an 
especially  "gardeny"  spot  of  it  is 
that  locality  known  as  Lower  Gar- 
rard, sAveeping  toward  the  Boyle 
county  line,  undulant,  verdant,  a 
country-side  very  gracious  to  the 
eye.  Its  physical  attractions  early 
brought  to  it  an  excellent  class  of 
settlers,  easy  and  ample  in  their 
way  of  living,  gracious  and  hos- 
pitable. This  excellent  social  life 
was  at  its  full  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  States,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
locality  stood  the  old  house,  "Hos- 
kins  Cross  Roads,"  the  mansion 
house  of  the  estate  on  which  was 
destined  to  be  established  the  Fed- 
eral encampment,  Camp  Dick  Rob- 
inson. Standing  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  thoroughfares  the 
house  welcomed  not  only  the  ex- 
pected guests,  but  the  casual  travel- 
ler who  sought  refreshment.  There 
was  a  legend  that  the  table  was 
never  laid  for  the  family  alone,  for 
always  one  guest,  at  least,  sat  at 
its  hospitable  board. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1837 
by  William  Hoskins,  planter,  born 
in  Virginia,  December  25th,  1784, 
who  came  to  Kentucky  in  1801,  rid- 
ing with  a  number  of  his  slaves  on 
the  first  race  horses  ever  brought 
into  the  new  State,  and  settling  in 
Mercer  County,  and  there  marrying 


a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
who  had  pre-empted  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  around  where 
the  town  of  Burgin  now  is.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  "William  Hos- 
kins married  her  cousin.  Elizabeth 
Bright,  in  151-1,  coming  to  Garrard 
County  to  reside,  in  time  acquiring 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  lying 
midways  of  Lancaster.  Danville, 
and  the  Kentucky  Biver,  upon 
which  he  erected  the  house  known 
as  Hoskins'  Cross  Roads. 

Extending  over  a  large  tract  of 
the  domain  was  a  virgin  forest, 
reaching  to  where  is  the  present 
hamlet  of  Bryantsyille.  This  wood- 
land was  no  doubt  gratefully  remin- 
iscent to  this  pioneer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia estate  of  his  family  on  the 
Rappahannock. 

The  Hoskins,  in  their  genera- 
tions, must  ever  have  been  sanguine 
in  their  enterprises,  adventurous, 
challengers  of  a  new  day,  for  the 
Hoskins  crest  was  a  cock's  head 
with  wings  expanded. 

The  genealogy  dates  back  to  the 
tenth  century,  two  progenitors 
coming  to  England  from  Nonnanay 
with  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1066.  To  one  of  the  invaders  was 
granted  thirteen  manors  in  Suffolk 
and  the  hand  in  marriage  of  Gund- 
reda,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Ferris;  to  the  other  Norman  was 
bestowed  seven  lordships    in    Lin- 
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colnshire,  one  of  Ms  descendants 
marrying  Ladv  Isabel,  daughter  of 
William,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
Hoskins  family  of  Barrow  Green, 
near  Oxted,  Comity  Surrey,  and 
the  Hoskins  family  of  Higham 
Castle,  near  Cumberland,  England, 
are  of  the  same  ancestry  as  is 
shown  by  their  arms.  The  Barrow 
Green  branch  came  originally  from 
Monmouthshire,  Wales.  Cathrine, 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hos- 
kins married  in  1710,  the  third  duke 
of  Devonshire.  There  was  a  baro- 
net, also,  George  Hoskins,  author 
of  a  standard  work  on  Spain.  From 
Sir  William  Hoskins  who  escaped 
from  the  Irish  massacre  in  1614  is 
descended  Thomas  Hoskins  of  Hig- 
ham Castle.  From  Sir  John  Hos- 
kins of  Barrow  Green  are  descend- 
ed the  Hoskins  of  Virginia.  In 
1738  John  Hoskins  and  his  son, 
Samuel,  were  granted  1,430  acres 
of  land  in  King  and  Queen  County, 
Virginia. 

This  Samuel  died  Dec.  7th, 
1772,  leaving  three  sons,  Arehilles, 
Robert,  and  John,  who  was  a  Col- 
onel in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
This  John  married  in  1778,  Eliza- 
beth Chaney  and  to  them  were  born 
Thomas  of  "Holly  Springs,"  who 
married  Ann  Buckner,  daughter  of 
Col.  Richard  Buckner;  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Judge  Spencer  Roane, 
who  after  her  death  married  a 
daughter  of  Patrick  Henry;  Dolly, 
who  married  Major  Robert  Ruffin ; 
William,  who  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky; and  George  who  inherited 
the  family  estate  of  "Mi  Pleas- 
ant," situated  near  Tappahannock 
on  the  Rappahannock  River. 
Just  previous  to  the  opening  of 


the  Civil  War,  William  Hoskins, 
master  of  Hoskins'  Cross  Roads, 
had  moved  into  a  commodious  stone 
dwelling  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and 
the  cross-roads  house  had  passed 
into  possession  of  his  son-in-law, 
Richard  Robinson,  Esq. 

At  the  time  the  Federal  govern- 
ment deemed  it  expedient  to  plant 
a  camp  in  Kentucky,  General  Wil- 
liam Nelson  was  detailed  to  locate 
an  available  point.  In  company 
with  Col.  William  Hoskins  (son.  of 
the  elder  William),  he  set  out  for 
Crab  Orchard  to  ascertain  if  con- 
ditions there  were  favorable,  but 
in  passing  the  cross-ways  home  of 
Mr.  Robinson  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  place  as  a  strategic  point,  its 
supply  of  crystal-clear  water  from 
a  cave  spring,  and  its  general 
beauty,  that  he  sought  no  farther, 
and  in  compliment  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate  the  encampment  that  was 
at  once  established  was  christened 
Camp  Dick  Robinson. 

The  first  flag  that  floated  over 
the  new  camp  was  made  by  Miss 
Mary  Eliza  Robinson,  a  daughter 
of  the  house,  now  Mrs.  George 
Dobyns,  of  Danville,  Ky.  At  this 
period  the  venerable  roof  sheltered 
much  hospitality  and  gaiety.  The 
full  flounced,  bouffant  petticoats  of 
the  belles  of  the  county  and  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  the  uniforms  of 
the  gallant  officers  made  pictures- 
que the  many  balls  in  pavillions 
formed  of  tents  for  the  occasions. 
At  the  background  was  the  picture 
of  the  symbols  of  war,  tramping 
soldiery,  curvetting  horses  of 
mounted  officers,  flags  flying,  bugles 
blasting — always  the  life  of  the 
camp  in  activity  or  at  rest.   In  the 
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quarters  of  the  sick  and  the  lan- 
guishing, whether  wearers  of  the 
blue  or  the  gray,  ministered  the 
"Angel  of  Camp  Dick,"  Miss  Eliza 
Hoskins,  a  daughter  of  William 
Hoskins.  (She  became  Mrs.  James 
Farris,  of  Lancaster,  Ky.) 

At  this  time  were  entertained  at 
the  house,  besides  General  Nelson, 
General  Sherman,  the  Brownlows, 
the  Crittendens,  the  Maynards,  and 
later  when  invaded  by  Bragg  and 
Morgan,  scions  of  the  best  families 
of  the  South  were  guests  there. 
Warm  attachments  were  formed 
between  the  family  and  the  visitors. 

General  Nelson  became  so  at- 
tached to  the  place  that  he  chose  a 
place  of  burial.  After  the  tragic 
Nelson-Davis  affair  his  body  was 
laid  in  the  spot  designated,  amidst 
the  largest  concourse  ever  assem- 
bled  in  Garrard  County,  the  stars 
and  stripes  floating  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  pole  that  stands  to- 
day, much  shortened,  at  Camp  Nel- 
son. 

It  is  perhaps  in  its  aspect  as  a 
pioneer  home  that  sheltered  four 
generations  of  a  family  that  the  old 
house  of  the  cross-ways  is  most  ap- 
pealing. It  was  amply  furnished  in 
the  dignified  furniture  of  the 
period.  In  the  salon  parlor  at 
either  end  were  Colonial  mirrors 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  giv- 
ing a  stately  effect  and  charmingly 
reflecting  the  gatherings  of  social 
occasions.  The  first  wedding  affair 
held  here  was  for  the  son,  John, 
who,  in  1838,  brought  home  a  beau- 
tiful bride,  Maria  Yearby,  of  Ar- 
kansas. Their  son,  "William  French 
Hoskins,  was  the  first  infant  of  the 
house,  born  Dec.  24th,  1839.     The 


first  wedding  ceremony  occurring 
there  was  that  which  gave  the 
daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to 
Richard  Robinson,  in  1840,  and 
their  daughter,  Mary  Eliza,  now 
Mrs.  Dobyns,  was  the  next  child 
born  in  the  house.  One  pretty  ro- 
mance came  about  in  this  wise. 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Hoskins,  had  married  Samuel  Mul- 
lins,  long  identified  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  being 
at  one  time  president  of  Madison 
Female  Institute,  Richmond,  and 
previously  having  conducted  Green- 
ville Institute,  in  Harrodsburg. 
Travel  being  difficult  some  of  the 
pupils  did  not  return  to  their  dis- 
tant homes  for  the  holidays  and  so 
the  young  ladies  were  brought  in  a 
body  to  spend  the  vacations  at  Hos- 
kins' Cross  Roads.  Here  it  was 
that  the  gallant  and  handsome  son 
of  the  house,  William  A.  Hoskins, 
renowned  then  and  in  after  years 
for  his  sterling  character  and  for 
his  accomplishment  as  a  musician, 
met  Frances,  daughter  of  Judge 
Thomas  James,  of  Hickman  Count}-, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  State 
Senate.  A  courtship  ensued  and 
marriage  in  1846.  The  succeeding 
year  another  infant  was  born  to  the 
old  house,  the  daughter  of  this 
union,  Mittie,  who  became  the  wife 
of  General  Dan  R.  Collier. 

The  great  attic  of  the  old  home 
was  a  wonderful  play  room  for  four 
generations  of  children.  Festooned 
with  aromatic  herbs  and  hung  vith 
sways  of  bright  pepper  and  garden 
cuttings  left  to  dry,  and  stored  with 
family  relics  and  discarded  furni- 
ture and  an  accumulation  that 
scores    of    years    of    housekeeping 
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had  laid  aside,  the  place  seemed  to 
the  childish  adventures  a  laud  of 
exploration.  A  charming  spot  was 
the  garden  with  walks  of  stone  flag- 
ging, reminiscent  of  an  old  English 
pleasuance,  bordered  by  perennials 
and  hardy  shrubs ;  there  were 
ordered  beds  of  pinks,  Jolrany- 
jump-ups  and  quaint  annuals,  and 
masses  of  Canterbury  bells,  lark's 
spur,  fox-glove,  and  stately  holly- 
hock bloomed  against  a  background 
of  lilac  and  snowball  bushes,  and 
roses  and  honeysuckles  hung  from 
trellises. 

Owing  to  the  careful  house-wif- 
ery  of  those  days  many  of  the 
household  relics  are  preserved.  An 
ancient  clock  that  had  stood  for 
nearly  a  century  in  the  same  spot 
at  Hoskins'  Cross  Roads  now  dig- 
nifies the  home  of  a  member  of  the 
family  in  Danville,  Ky.  A  complete 


set  of  white  band  china  and  a  cut 
glass  wine  set  in  perfect  condition 
are  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Harding,  of  Danville.  Mrs.  Robert 
Elkin  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Robinson, 
of  Lancaster,  Ky.,  daughters  of 
Gen.  Dan  R.  Collier,  have  heir- 
looms of  furniture,  china,  cut  glass 
and  silver,  as  have  other  Hoskins 
descendants  in  this  and  other 
States. 

Mr.  Daniel  Collier  Elkin,  of  Lan- 
caster, in  fifth  descent  from  Wil- 
liam Hoskins,  possesses  a  picture  of 
General  Xelson  presented  by  that 
officer  to  the  wife  of  Richard  Robin- 
son which  had  long  hung  upon  the 
walls  at  the  cross-roads  house.  He 
also  treasures  a  badge  worn  by  his 
grandfather,  Gen.  Collier,  while 
acting  as  one  of  the  marshals  at 
the  funeral  of  General  Xelson. 
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As  shown  in  the  article  on  ' '  Ken- 
tucky's  Alleged  Neutrality  in 
1861,"  in  The  Register  for  Jan- 
uary, 1917,  if  the  issue  of  adher- 
ence to  the  North  or  the  South  could 
have  been  brought  to  the  test  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1861,  Ken- 
tucky would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
clared for  adherence  to  the  South 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  her 
people.  The  same  article  shows 
how  the  issue  was  avoided  by  the 
trick  of  "neutrality;"  and  how, 
soon  after  the  August  election,  the 
State  was  filled  with  Union  troops, 
so  that  the  secession  of  the  State 
in  a  regular  and  constitutional  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  was  then  impossible. 

However,  at  that  time,  Kentuck- 
ians  were  flocking  by  thousands  to 
the  South,  where  they  were  organ- 
ized into  battalions  and  regiments 
for  service  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Some  of  the  leading  Sou- 
thern sympathizers  of  Kentucky, 
with  Hon.  George  TV.  Johnson,  of 
Scott  County,  at  their  head,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  advisable  for  the 
State  to  secede  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, since  it  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  regularly. 

By  November,  1801,  a  consider- 
able Confederate  army  under  Gen- 
eral Albert  Sydney  Johnston    had 


taken  position  at  Bowling  Green, 
and  probably  a  third  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  was  under  its  con- 
trol. Accordingly,  what  was  called 
a  "Sovereignty  Convention"  was 
called,  with  more  or  less  regularity 
of  form,  and  met  at  Russellville,  on 
November  18,  1861,  and  remained 
in  session  for  three  days.  The 
convention  consisted  of  115  dele- 
gates, from  68  counties,  who  adopt- 
ed a  declaration  of  independence, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. 

The  movement  was  confessedly 
"revolutionary,"  but  was  clearly 
the  authority  upon  which  those 
Kentuckians  who  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  based  their  claims 
of  loyalty  to  their  own  State,  and 
justified  their  recession  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  im- 
portant incident  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky.  Very  little  has  been  said 
about  this  incident,  important  as  it 
is,  in  anv  of  the  histories  of  the 
State. 

What  now  follows  is  a  documen- 
tary history  of  Kentucky's  at- 
tempted secession,  gathered  from 
the  records  and  archives  of  the 
Confederate  States ;  and  as  the 
documents  themselves  give  a  full 
history  of  the  movement,  as  well  as 
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a  statement  of  the  causes  that  led 
to  it,  they  will  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves,  without  comment 
by  the  compiler.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  is  the  first  chronological 
statement,  as  a  whole,  of  these 
documents  that  was  ever  published. 

The  Sovereignty  Convention  met 
at  Russellville  at  the  time  stated, 
and  elected  the  following  officers: 

President,  H.  C.  Burnett,  of 
Trigg  County. 

Secretary,  E.  R.  McKee,  of 
Louisville. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  T.  L.  Bur- 
nett, of  Spencer  County;  T.  S. 
Bryan,  of  Christian  County. 

The  following  delegates  were 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention: 

Anderson  County — J.  H.  D.  Mc- 
kee,  James  A.  McBraver. 

Ballard  Countv— W.  W.  Coffee, 
W.  W.  Towsley. 

Barren  Countv — J.  P.  Bates,  R. 
W.  Thomas,  X.  A.  Smith,  W.  K. 
Edmunds,  C.  W.  Parrish,  J.  W, 
Evarts,  Wm.  F.  Bell,  S.  S.  Scott. 

Bourbon  County — W.  R.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Boyle  Countv — Samuel  H.  Mc- 
Bride. 

Calloway  County — D.  Matthew- 
son,  P.  S.  Hamlin,  T.  M.  Jones, 
Alex.  Wesson,  Francis  W.  Dodds, 
Wm.  T.  Mathes,  C.  A.  Duncan,  A. 
J.  Holland,  H.  L.  Giltner,  J.  F. 
Bell. 

Christian  County — Thomas  S. 
Bryan. 

Graves  Countv — A.  R.  Boone,  H. 
M.  Rose,  J.  A.  Pirtle,  J.  D.  Scaff, 
John  Ridgway. 

Grayson  County — J.  J.  Cunning- 
ham. 


Hardin  County — Robert  S.  Ford, 
William  Johnston. 

Hart  County— Wm.  W.  Thomp- 
son, V.  S.  Showdy,  J.  J.  Groves. 

Henderson  County — J.  W.  Crock- 
ett. 

Henry  County — B.  W.  Jenkins. 

Hopkins  County — L.  M.  Lowe. 

Jefferson  County — Green  Mal- 
colm, B.  K.  Hornsby. 

Citv  of  Louisville— E.  D.  Rick- 
etts,  J.  A.  Penton,  George  P.  Tal- 
bott,  J.  G.  P.  Hooe,  H.  W.  Bruce, 
R.  McKee,  Blanton  Duncan. 

Jessamine  County — Wm.  K. 
Daniel. 

Kenton  County — D.  P.  Buckner. 

Livingston   County — C.   Bennett. 

Logan  County — C.  N.  Pendleton, 
James  M.  Beafl,  John  W.  Malone. 

Lyon  County — R.  L.  Cobb,  Willis 
B.  Machen,  George  R.  Merritt. 

McCracken  County— A.  F.  Wil- 
liams, John  M.  Johnson,  Wm.  G. 
Bullitt,  H.  H.  Huston,  John  Q.  A. 
King. 

McLean  County — John  J.  Den- 
nis, J.  L.  Gregory. 

Marion  Countv — Wm.  E.  Ray, 
L.  M.  Rav,  Michael  McArty. 

Marshall  County— J.  C.  Gilbert. 

Mercer  County —  Philip  B. 
Thompson. 

Metcalfe  County— E.  R.  Wood- 
ward. 

Monroe  County — Z.  McDaniel. 

Muhlenberg  County — W.  N. 
Wand. 

Nelson  County — Wm.  E.  Miner, 
John  C.  Brodhead. 

Nicholas  County — E.  M.  Bruce. 

Oldham  County — Owen  Dorsey. 

Owen  County — J.  J.  Conover. 

Scott  County — George  W.  John- 
son, A.  Kecne  Richards. 
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Simpson  County — Wm.  B.  Clark, 
B.  W.  Williams. 

Spencer  County — T.  L.  Burnett. 

Todd  County— J.  A.  Russell,  W. 
t  *l  Harrison,  G.  Line. 

Trigg  County— H.  H.  Poston,  W. 
H.  Murtrie,  Robert  Wooldridge, 
Andrew  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Trimble  County— J.  W.  Newkirk. 

Union  Comity — Wm.  J.  Payne. 

Warren  County — John  Burnam, 
S.  D.  Blackburn." 

Washington  County — Robert  A. 
Breckinridge. 

Webster  County — Warren  Lyt- 
tleton  Jenkins. 

Woodford  County  —  Sanford 
Lyne. 

Delegates  whose  counties  were 
not  stated :  A.  D.  Kingman,  W.  J. 
Lumford,  Jolrn  J.  Green,  J.  P. 
Burnside,  George  W.  Maxson,  Dor- 
sey  R.  Bowers,  Wm.  X.  Geither, 
James  W.  Moore,  Hardy  S.  Lypert, 
L.  K.  Chilton,  John  J.  Thomas, 
Robert  McKee,  Stephen  Edwards, 
P.  C.  Barnett,  Thomas  T.  Barrett, 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  J.  S.  Gib- 
bon, R.  B.  Alexander,  Wm.  D.  Ray, 
John  W.  Arnett. 

The  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

The  following  ordinance  was 
unanimously  passed  and  signed  by 
all  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
convention,  to-wit: 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  created  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  was  declared 
by  the  framers  thereof  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  was 
intended  to  limit  the  powers  of  said 
Government  to  certain  general 
specified  purposes,  and  did  express- 
ly reserve   to  the   States   and   the 


people  all  other  powers  whatever; 
and  the  President  and  Congress 
have  treated  this  supreme  law  of 
the  Union  with  contempt,  and 
usurped  to  themselves  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  States  and  the  people 
against  the  expressed  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  have  thus, 
substituted  for  the  highest  forms  of 
rational  liberty  and  constitutional 
government,  a  central  despotism 
founded  upon  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices of  the  masses  of  Northern  so- 
ciety, and  instead  of  giving  protec- 
tion with  the  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  fifteen  States  of  this 
Union,  have  turned  loose  upon  them 
the  unrestrained  raging  passions  of 
mobs  and  fanatics,  and  because  we 
seek  to  hold  our  liberties,  our  prop- 
erty, our  homes,  and  our  families, 
under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States,  have 
blockaded  cur  ports,  invaded  our 
soil,  and  waged  war  upon  our  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
us  to  their  will;  and, 

"Whereas,  our  honor  and  our 
duty  to  posterity  demand  that  we 
shall  not  relinquish  our  own  liberty, 
and  shall  not  abandon  the  right  of 
our  descendants  and  the  world  to 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  consti- 
tional  government;  therefore, 

"Be  it  ordained,  That  we  do 
hereby  forever  sever  our  connec- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  we  do  hereby  declare 
Kentucky  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent State,  clothed  with  all  power  to 
lix  her  own  destiny  and  to  secure 
her  own  rights  and  liberties;  and, 

"AVhereas,  the  majority    of  the 
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legislature  of  Kentucky  have  vio- 
lated their  most  solemn  pledges, 
made  before  the  election,  and  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  the  people ; 
have  abandoned  the  position  of  neu- 
trality assumed  by  themselves  and 
the  people,  and  invited  into  the 
State  the  organized  armies  of  Lin- 
coln ;  have  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  military  des- 
potism which  they  have  placed 
around  themselves,  but  can  not  con- 
trol, and  have  abandoned  the  duty 
of  shielding  the  citizens  with  their 
protection;  have  thrown  upon  our 
people  and  the  State  the  horrors 
and  ravages  of  war,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
have  voted  men  and  money  for  the 
Avar  waged  by  the  North  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  constitutional 
rights;  have  violated  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution  by  bor- 
rowing five  millions  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  without  a 
vote  of  the  people ;  have  permitted 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  our 
citizens  and  transferred  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  exe- 
cutive to  a  military  commission  of 
partisans;  have  seen  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  suspended  without 
an  effort  for  its  preservation,  and 
permitted  our  people  to  be  driven 
in  exile  from  their  homes;  have 
subjected  our  property  to  confisca- 
tion, and  our  persons  to  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  as  felons, 
because  we  may  choose  to  take  part 
in  a  coldest  for  civil  liberty  and 
constitutional  government  against 
a  sectional  majority  waging  war 
against  the  people  and  institutions 
of  fifteen  independent  States  of  the 
old  Federal  Union;  and  have  done 


all  these  things  deliberately  against 
the  warnings  and  vetoes  of  the 
Governor  and  the  solemn  remon- 
strances of  the  minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Eepresentatives ; 
therefore, 

"Be  it  further  ordained,  that  the 
unconstitutional  edicts  of  a  fac- 
tious majority  of  a  legislature  thus 
false  to  their  pledges,  their  honor 
and  their  interests,  are  not  law, 
and  that  such  government  is  un- 
worthy of  the  support  of  a  brave 
and  free  people;  and  that  we  do, 
therefore,  declare  that  the  people 
are  thereby  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  said  government,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  establish 
any  government  which  to  them  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights  and  liberties." 

Provisional  Government  Estab- 
lished. 

The  convention  then  ordained  the 
following  temporary  laws  for  the 
government  of  Kentucky  until  a 
permanent  government  could  be 
established,  to-wit : 

Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, hereby  established, 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and 
t<m  Councilmen,  one  from  each  of 
the  present  Congressional  districts, 
a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a"  quorum  to  transact  business.  The 
Governor  and  councilmen  to  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention in  such  manner  as  this  con- 
vention may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil are  hereby  invested  with  full 
power  to  pass   all   laws   necessary 
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to  effect  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment. They  shall  have  full  control 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  militia  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Xo  law  shall  be  passed, 
or  act  done,  or  appointment  made, 
either  civil  or  military,  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
the  council  and  approval  of  the 
Governor,  except  as  herein  spec- 
ially provided. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  gubernatorial  office,  occasioned 
by  death,  resignation,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  council  shall  have  power 
to  elect  a  Governor,  as  his  succes- 
sor, who  shall  not,  however,  be  a 
member  of  their  own  body. 

Sec.  5.  The  Council  hereby  es- 
tablished shall  consist  of  one  per- 
son selected  from  each  Congress- 
ional district  in  the  State,  to  be 
chosen  by  this  convention,  who 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies from  any  cause  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  vacancy  shall 
occur. 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  pass  any  acts  which  they 
may  deem  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberty  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights,  and  such  acts, 
when  approved  by  the  Governor, 
slip^l  become  law,  and  as  such  shall 
be  sustained  by  the  courts  and 
other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  The  Governor  shall  nom- 
inate, and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  shall 
appoint  all  judicial  and  executive 
and  other  officers  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the   pro- 


tection of  society  under  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  now  exist- 
ing, who  shall  continue  in  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  or  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  the  council,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  by  which  the 
State  of  Kentucky  may  be  admitted 
as  one  of  said  Confederate  States, 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  other  States  of  said 
Confederacy. 

Sec.  9.  That  three  commission- 
ers shall  be  appointed  by  this  con- 
vention to  the  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
with  power  to  negotiate  and  treat 
with  said  Confederate  States  for 
the  earliest  practicable  admission 
of  Kentucky  into  the  Government 
of  said  Confederate  States  of 
America,  who  shall  report  the  re- 
sult of  their  mission  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  of  this  provisional 
government,  for  such  future  action 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and 
should  less  than  the  full  number 
attend,  such  as  may  attend  may 
conduct  such  negotiation. 

Sec.  10.  So  soon  as  an  election 
can  be  held,  free  from  the  influence 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisional  government  shall 
provide  for  the  assembling  of  a 
convention  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  restoration  of  a  permanent 
government.  Said  convention  shall 
consist  of  one  hundred  delegates, 
one  from  each  representative  dis- 
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trict  in  the  State,  except  the  coun- 
ties of  Mason  and  Kenton,  each  of 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  two  dele- 
gates. 

Sec.  11.  An  auditor  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  appointed  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  whose  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who 
shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offi- 
ces, to  be  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council. 

Sec.  12.  The  following  oath 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Governor, 
members  of  the  Council,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, who  may  be  commissioned 
and  appointed  by  this  provisional 

government :  "  I  , 

do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
upon  my  honor,  that  I  will  observe 
and  obey  all  laws  passed  by  the 
provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky.   So  help  me  God." 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall 
receive,  as  his  salary,  $2,000  per 
annum,  and  the  councilmen  $5  per 
diem,  while  in  session,  and  the  sal- 
ary of  the  other  officers  shall  be 
fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  Constitution  and 
laws  of  Kentucky,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  acts  of  this  convention, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  the  laws  which  may 
be  enacted  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  shall  be  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  15.  That  whenever  the 
Governor  and  Council  shall  have 
concluded  a  treaty  -with  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  for  the 
admission  of    this    State    into  the 


Confederate  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  shall  elect  two 
Senators,  and  provide  by  law  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment hereby  established  shall 
be  located  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
but  the  Governor  and  Council  sliall 
have  power  to  meet  at  any  other 
place  that  they  may  consider  ap- 
propriate. 

Done  at  Russellville,  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  this  20th  day  of  Nov- 
ember, 1861. 

Officers  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  convention  then  elected  the 
following  officers  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Kentucky: 

Governor — George  W.  Johnson, 
of  Scott  County. 

Secretary  of  State — Robert  Mc- 
Kee,  of  Louisville. 

Assistant  Secretarv  of  State — 
O.  F.  Payne,  of  Fayette  County. 

State  Treasurer — Theodore  L. 
Burnett,  of  Spencer  County,  who 
declined,  and  John  Burnam,  of 
AVarren  County,  was  chosen  in  his 
stead. 

State  Auditor — Eichard  Hawes, 
of  Bourbon  County,  who  declined, 
and  Josiah  Pillsbury,  of  Warren 
County,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

Clerk  of  the  Council — A.  Frank 
Brown,  of  Bourbon  County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  —  John  B. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Mercer  County. 

State  Printer— Walter  X.  Halde- 
man,  of  Oldham  County. 

Commissioners  to  Treat  with  the 
Confederate  States — William  Pres- 
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ton,  of  Fayette  County;  Henry  C. 
Burnett,  of  Trigg  County;  William 
E.  Simnis,  of  Bourbon  County. 

Members  of  the  Council — First 
District,  Willis  B.  Machen,  of  Lyon 
County,  President;  Second  Dis- 
trict, John  W.  Crockett,  of  Hen- 
derson County;  Third  District, 
Philip  B.  Thompson,  of  Mercer 
County;  Fourth  District,  James  P. 
Bates,  of  Warren  County;  Fifth 
District,  James  S.  Chrisman,  of 
Wayne  County;  Sixth  District,  L. 
P.  Burnside,  of  Garrard  County; 
Seventh  District,  Horatio  M.  Brace, 
of  Louisville ;  Eighth  District,  Eli 
M.  Brace,  of  Nicholas  County; 
Ninth  District,  James  W.  Moore, 
of  Montgomery  County ;  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, George  B.  Hodge,  of  Camp- 
bell County,  who  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  S.  Scott,  of 
Boone  County. 

Uniting  With  The    Confederacy. 

Two  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Confederate  States 
went,  soon  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed, to  Richmond,  Va.,  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  of  having  Ken- 
tucky admitted  to  the  Confederacy. 
They  bore  two  letters  from  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  each  dated  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  November  21,  1861, 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States.  The  first 
letter  was  as  follows : 

"Sir: — The  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Russellville,  Ky.,  on  the 
18th  of  this  month,  and  which  or- 
ganized the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Kentucky,  appointed  the 
Hon.  William  Preston,  the  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Burnett,  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Simms,  commissioners 


to  the  Government  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  with  power 
to  negotiate  and  treat  with  said 
Confederate  States  for  the  earliest 
practicable  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Government  of  the  said 
Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  accredit 
them  to  your  government  for  that 
purpose. 

''With  assurances  of  my  high  re- 
gard and  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

"George  W.  Johnson. 
Provisional  Governor  of  Ky." 

Governor  Johnson's  second  let- 
ter to  President  Davis  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

' '  Sir : — The  convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Russellville  on  the  18th 
of  this  month,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  sixty-eight  counties, 
and  which  organized  a  provisional 
government  for  Kentucky,  appoint- 
ed the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Burnett,  the 
Hon.  William  Preston,  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Simms,  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  recognition  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  the  admission  of  this 
State  into  said  Confederacy  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States  composing  it. 

"The  action  of  the  people  of 
this  State  in  thus  organizing  a  pro- 
visional government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  of  person 
and  property  was  based,  as  a  neces- 
sity, upon  the  ultimate  right  of 
revolution  possessed  by  all  man- 
kind against  perfidious  and  des- 
potic governments.  A  faction, 
which  may  be  called  'the  war  party 
of  Kentucky,'  composed  of  most  of 
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the  members  of  the  last  Congress 
and  a  minority  of'  the  legislature, 
after  surrounding  themselves  with 
an  army  of  S,000  Lincoln  troops, 
forced  a  majority  of  their  own  body 
into  caucus  and  there  concocted 
and  afterwards  enacted  in  the 
legislature  (against  the  vetoes  of 
the  Governor  and  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  minority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives)  a 
series  of  opx>ressive  and  despotic 
acts  which  have  left  us  no  alterna- 
tives except  abject  submission  or 
manly  resistance.  The  constitu- 
tional right  of  secession  by  the 
State,  with  organized  government, 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Union, 
was  not  possible,  because  the  power 
of  adopting  such  manly  and  philo- 
sophic action  was  denied  us  by  the 
enslaved  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  not  only  submitted  tli em- 
selves  to  the  despotism  of  the  army, 
but  betrayed  their  political  oppon- 
ents who  relied  upon  their  honor, 
and  their  own  constituents,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky who  relied  upon  their  pledg- 
es of  neutrality.  Secession  being 
thus  impossible,  we  were  compelled 
to  plant  ourselves  on  a  doctrine 
universally  recognized  by  all  na- 
tions— that  allegiance  is  due  alone 
to  such  governments  as  protect  so- 
ciety, and  upon  that  right  which 
God  himself  has  given  to  mankind, 
and  which  is  inalienable,  the  right 
to  destroy  any  government  whose 
existence  is  incompatible  with  the 
interest  and  liberties  of  society. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  upon 
which  the  provisional  government 
rests  is  a  right  of  revolution,  insti- 
tuted by  the  people  for  the  preser- 


vation of  the  liberty,  the  interests, 
and  the  honor  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Kentucky. 

"Our  justification  before  the 
world  for  a  resort  to  this  ultimate 
right  of  revolution  depends  upon 
the  facts  constituting  the  necessity 
for  its  exercise.  These  facts  will 
be  placed  before  you  by  our  com- 
missioners, and  to  these  facts  we 
fearlessly  invite  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  great  government 
over  which  you  preside.  We  con- 
sidered our  constitutional  liberty 
and  our  personal  honor  worth  more 
than  life  or  property,  and  we  have 
confidently  staked  them  both  upon 
the  issue. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  will  not 
refuse  admission  to  a  State  whose 
sympathies  and  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  their  own,  and  whose 
geographical  position  is  so  import- 
ant to  the  Confederacy,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  been  unfortunately 
deprived  of  that  right  of  constitu- 
tional secession  which  was  so  fortu- 
nately possessed  and  so  legiti- 
mately! exercised  by  themselves. 
There  is  no  incompatibility  between 
the  right  of  secession  by  a  State, 
and  the  ultimate  right  of  revolu- 
tion b;«r  the  people.  The  one  is  a 
civil  light  founded  upon  the  Con- 
stitution; the  other  is  a  natural 
right  resting  upon  the  law  of  God. 
Mississippi  legitimately  exercised 
the  right  of  secession  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  constitutional  lib- 
erty. But  if  the  State  of  Mississippi 
had  corruptly  refused  to  discharge 
her  duty  and  treacherously  made 
herself  a  part  of  the  Northern  des- 
potism which  threatens  the  liberties 
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of  her  people,  would  any  philoso- 
phy deny  to  her  citizens  the  rigiit  of 
revolution,  or  on  any  theory  refuse 
her  protection  and  admission 
within  the  Confederate  States  1 

"It  is,  indeed,  philosophic  and 
true  that  a  State  should  exercise  its 
right  of  peaceful  secession  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  in- 
stitutions of  its  people;  but  it  is 
neither  philosophic  nor  true  that 
because  a  people  are  deprived,  by 
a  perfidious  State  government,  of 
the  power  of  secession,  that  they, 
therefore,  have  no  right  to  main- 
tain their  honor  by  revolution.  The 
admiration  of  mankind  may  be  ex- 
cited by  a  State  firmly  maintaining 
the  rights  of  its  people ;  but  the 
manly  determination  of  a  people  to 
vindicate  their  own  liberties,  at  the 
hazard  of  life  and  fortune,  against 
the  despotic  government  of  the 
Xorth,  and  against  the  power  and 
resources  of  a  base  and  perfidious 
State  government,  is  not  less  noble 
and  praiseworthy. 

"The  provisional  government  of 
Kentucky  is  now  the  index  of  an  al- 
most universal  sentiment  in  th3 
State  in  favor  of  a  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  history  of  the  last  year,,  at- 
tentively studied,  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  even  to 
a  stranger.  Since  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  emancipa- 
tors and  abolitionists,  the  State  of 
Kentucky  has  been  divided  into 
only  two  parties — the  States  Rights 
party  and  the  Union  party.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  as- 
sert that  the  States  Bights  party 
were  all,  and  at  all  times,  in  favor 


of  a  connection  with  the  South,  for 
all  candid  men  will  admit  it. 

"The  first  position  assumed  by 
the  Union  party  after  the  presiden- 
tial election  embraced  these  ideas: 
First,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union;  second,  the  protection  of 
Southern  institutions  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  third, 
opposition  to  coercion  of  the  South 
by  arms;  and  fourth,  a  continued 
connection  and  common  destiny 
with  the  South.  At  this  period  the 
Union  party  could  not  liaye  stood 
one  day  if  the  leaders  had  dared  to 
avow  themselves  in  favor  of  North- 
ern sentiment,  or  an  ultimate  con- 
nection with  the  Xorth,  in  the  event 
of  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"After  the  failure  of  the  peace 
conference  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  abolitionists  to  vote 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  protection  of  Southern  prop- 
erty, the  Union  leaders  still  avowed 
themselves  opposed  to  the  coercion 
of  the  South;  but  they  now  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  neutrality  and 
peace  for  Kentucky  during  tlie  war, 
and  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  an  ultimate  connection  with  the 
South  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Thus,  after  the  refusal  of  their  abo- 
lition fillies  to  give  constitutional 
protection  to  Southern  property, 
we  have  again  a  confession  of  the 
'Union  leaders,'  embodied  in  their 
creed,  that  their  party  was  in  favor 
of  an  ultimate  connection  of  the 
State  with  the  South.  This  was  the- 
party  creed  at  the  last  election  in: 
Kentucky,  when  members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature were  chosen. 
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"The  final  change  in  the  Union 
party  was  now  near  at  hand.  The 
President  and  his  counsellors  re- 
fused to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky,  and  determined  to  or- 
ganize a  force  in  Kentucky  to  hold 
the  State  and  pass  over  its  terri- 
tory to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Con- 
gress met,  the  Union  members 
(from  Kentucky)  threw  off  disguise 
and  voted  men  and  money  for  the 
war.  The  indignation  of  the  whole 
State  was  excited.  The  people  were 
aroused,  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  war  tax  and  enlistments  for  the 
North  were  violent  and  extreme. 
The  members  of  Congress  were 
now  secretly  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing and  organizing  an  army.  The 
leaders  of  the  Union  party  now 
clearly  perceived  that  they  must 
shield  themselves  by  an  army  from 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  This 
idea  was  soon  impressed  upon  those 
members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  really  in  favor  of  an  honest 
neutrality  of  Kentucky.  They  met 
in  caucus  and  soon  determined  to 
protect  themselves  with  the  army, 
overawe  their  own  constituents,  and 
to  pursue  without  mercy  their  poli- 
tical opponents.  This  is  a  simple 
and  true  history  of  the  Union  party 
of  Kentucky,  and  under  all  its 
phases,  except  the  last,  it  avowed 
its  preference  for  the  South;  and 
in  its  last  the  leaders  suppressed 
the  sentiment  of  their  own  party 
by  the  sword. 

"This  recital  is  made  for  one 
purpose  alone,  and  that  is  to  show 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky  have,  in  the  last  year, 
repeatedly  avowed    themselves    in 


favor  of  an  ultimate  peaceful  con- 
nection of  the  State,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  with  the  Confederate 
States.  The  Union  leaders  avowed 
the  same  intention  until  they  had 
organized  an  army  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  rage  of 
the  people. 

"The  leaders  of  the  States 
Eights  party  in  Kentucky  always 
knew  that  the  people  were  with 
them  on  this  question,  and  they 
hoped  to  the  last  that  they  would 
be  able  to  expose  the  designs  of  the 
war  faction,  and  thus  carry  with 
them  the  State  government.  The 
hope  of  being  able  to  act  with  the 
forms  of  law  made  them  risk  every- 
thing until  too  late.  No  one  could 
have  anticipated  the  unparalleled 
audacity  and  treachery  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Union  party  when 
they  violated  their  own  position  of 
neutrality  and  deliberately  deter- 
mined to  plunge  the  State  into 
war.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of 
safety  we  attempted  to  save  the 
State  by  State  action;  and  we  did 
this  because  we  knew  the  people 
were  almost  unanimously  with  us 
as  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
State.  This  fact  is  also  admitted 
by  General  Thomas  in  his  report 
as  to  the  condition  of  Kentucky. 

"How,  then,  can  Your  Excellency 
refuse  admission  to  our  State  be- 
cause the  State  government  has 
itself  dared  to  betray  the  people, 
and  left  them  no  hope  except  in 
their  own  manly  determination  to 
maintain  with  arms  their  own  liber- 
ties? Your  own  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  dear  to  us.  We  were 
habitually  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  State  and  State  action  for  re- 
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dress  of  Federal  wrongs.  We 
wished  to  secede  from  the  old  Fed- 
eral Union,  with  all  the  rights  of 
Kentnckians  guarded  by  all  the 
forms  of  State  government.  We 
pursued  this  idea  to  the  last,  "We 
adhered  to  this  determination  until 
the  theory  itself  was  lost  in  the 
treachery  of  the  legislature,  and 
until  the  State  government  had 
abandoned  its  people  and  indis- 
solubly  united  itself  with  the  pub- 
lic enemy. 

"For  nearly  two  years  no  elec- 
tion can  take  place  in  Kentucky  for 
members  of  the  legislature.  Should 
we  have  submitted  during  all  this 
period  to  an  anarchy,  or  to  laws 
hostile  to  our  people  ?  Even  then 
the  sword  would  still  have  to  be 
drawn  to  solve  the  question.  When 
hope  had  left  us,  and  when,  per- 
haps, the  independence  and  bound- 
aries of  the  Confederate  States 
were  acknowledged  and  establish- 
ed, and  the  struggle  was  over — 
then  to  inaugurate  a  hoppless  civil 
war  would  have  been  criminal,  and 
we  would  have  been,  by  our  own 
honor,  forced  to  go  in  exile  from 
our  own  native  State. 

"No  theory,  however  sound,  can 
demand  this  sacrifice.  We  come  to 
you  now,  when  it  is  honorable  to 
do  so,  to  offer  you  our  assistance 
in  a  common  cause,  while  peril  sur- 
rounds us  both,  and  to  share  with 
you  a  common  destiny.  Is  it  not 
possible,  in  an  age  of  honor,  that 
the  strong  will  respect  the  weak, 
because  the  people  have  risen  up 
to  vindicate  that  cause  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  State? 

"We,  therefore,  hope  that  you 
will  feel  disposed  to  throw  around 


this  provisional  government,  in  its 
infancy,  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  Let 
the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government  be  alike  the  destiny 
and  the  glory  of  your  great  Con- 
federacy. As  a  people  long  con- 
nected with  you,  we  ask  admission 
to  your  government.  In  such  a 
struggle,  however,  we  will  not  in 
any  event  despair;  but  believing 
that  God  Himself  has  so  organized 
human  society  and  interests  as  to 
implant  forever  in  truth  an  irre- 
sistible power,  even  if  you  aban- 
don us,  we  will  fearlessly  straggle 
on  to  the  consummation  of  our  own 
destiny. 

"With  assurances  of  my  high 
regard,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"Geo.  W.  Johnson." 


On  December  4,  1861,  Mr.  Davis 
transmitted  the  above  correspond- 
ence to  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb, 
President  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, with  the  following  remarks : 

"I  have  the  .honor  herewith  to 
transmit  a  communication  from  the 
provisional  governor  of  Kentucky, 
informing  me  of  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  treat  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  for  the  recognition  of  said 
State,  and  its  admission  into  this 
Confederacy.  Also,  a  communica- 
tion from  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  which  de- 
clared the  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  United  States  and  adopted 
the  provisional  government  as 
therein  recited.  Two  of  the  three 
commissioners  thus  appointed  have 
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presented  their  credentials  and 
submitted  a  proposition  to  enter 
upon  negotiation  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  into  the 
Confederacy. 

"Before  entering-  upon  such 
negotiation  I  have  denied  it  proper 
to  lay  the  case  before  Congress, 
and  ask  its  advice. 

"The  history  of  this  controversy 
involving  the  State  of  Kentucky  is 
so  well  known  to  Congress  that  it 
is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enter 
here  into  a  statement  oi  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  has  passed. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  in  every  form 
in  which  the  question  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  as- 
sure us  that  by  a  large,  majority 
their  will  has  been  manifested  to 
unite  their  destinies  with  the  Sou- 
thern State-  whenever,  despaiiing 
of  the  precervatiou  of  the  Union, 
they  should  be  required  to  choose 
between  the  North  or  the  South. 

"In  both  communications  pre- 
sented will  be  found  a  powerful  ex- 
position of  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  people  by  the  government  of 
Kentucky,  and  it  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  revolution  in 
which  they  are  engaged  offered  the 
only  remedy  within  their  reach 
against  usurpation  and  oppression, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  reflection 
upon  that  gallant  people  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  tamely  sub- 
mit. 

"That  this  proceeding  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kentucky  into  the  Con- 
federacy is  wanting  in  the  formal- 
ity which  characterized  that  of  the 
States  which  seceded  bv  the  action 


of  their  organized  government  is 
manifest,  indeed  admitted,  by  term- 
ing it  revolutionary.  This  imposes 
the  necessity  for  examining  the  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
popular  will  is  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Con- 
federacy. To  this  end  I  refer  the 
Congress  to  the  commissioners, 
who  have  presented  to  me  many 
facts,  which  (if  opportunity  be  af- 
forded them)  they  will,  no  doubt, 
as  freely  communicate  to  the  Con- 

°TC  S  S . 

"The  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived  is,  that  there  is  enough  of 
merit  in  the  application  to  warrant 
a  disregard  of  its  irregularity; 
that  it  is  the  people — that  is  to  say 
the  State — who  seek  to  confederate 
with  us;  that,  though  embarrassed, 
they  can  not  rightfully  lie  con- 
trolled by  a  government  which  vio- 
lates its  obligations  and  usurps 
powers  in  derogation  of  the  liberty 
which  it  was  instituted  to  preserve; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  may  right- 
fully recognize  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky,  and,  under 
its  auspices,  admit  the  State  into 
the  Confederacy. 

"In  reaching  this  conclusion  I 
have  endeavored  to  divest  myself 
of  the  sentiments  which  strongly 
attract  me  toward  that  State,  and 
to  regnrd  considerations,  military 
and  political,  subordinate  to  pro- 
priety and  justice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question.  I  now  invite 
the  early  attention  of  Congress, 
that  I  may  be  guided  by  its  advice 
in  my  action. 

"Jeffersox  Davis/' 

On  the  same  day  (December  -1) 
Mr.    Crawford,   of     Georgia,    sub- 
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mittecl  a  resolution  providing  that 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Burnett  and  Hon. 
"William  E.  Sirnms,  commissioners 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate 
States,  he  entitled  to  appear  and 
communicate  with  the  Congress  on 
Monday  next  (December  9^  at  1 
o'clock,  or  at  such  other  time  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  their  mission. 
This  was  agreed  to,  the  commission- 
ers appeared  before  the  Congress 
and  made  their  argument,  and  on 
December  10,  1861,  on  a  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Ehett,  of  South 
Carolina,  whieh  was  passed  unani- 
mously, Kentucky  was  admitted  to 
the  Confederate  States  of  America 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

The   Provisional   Government. 

The  delegates  to  the  "sover- 
eignty convention"  at  Russellvillo 
were  mostly  Confederate  soldiers 
stationed  at  that  time  in  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  camp  at 
Bowling  Green,  which  became  the 
first  capital  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky. 

The  provisional  government 
exercised  for  more  than  two  months 
all  the  functions  and  authority  of 
a  regular  State  Government  in  so 
many  of  the  counties  of  Southern 
Kentucky  as  lay  within  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Under  its  auspices, 
taxes  were  collected  and  courts  and 
elections  wore  held  in  those  coun- 
ties. Within  this  territory  (and 
assisted  by  the  Kentucky  troops  in 
the  Confederate  camp  at  Bowling 
Green,  representing  every  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  Staff), 
an  election    of    Congressmen  was 


held,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
acv  (which  had  no  Senate)  ;  name- 
lv': 

First  District— Henrv  C.  Burn- 
ett. 

Second  District — John  Thomas. 

Third  District— Theodore  L. 
Burnett. 

Fourth  District — George  W. 
Ewing. 

Fifth  District— Daniel  P.  White. 

Sixth  District — Thomas  John- 
son. 

Seventh  District — Samuel  H. 
Ford. 

Eighth  District— Thomas  B. 
Monroe,  Sr. 

Ninth  District— John  M.  Elliott. 

Tenth  District  —  George  B. 
Hodge. 

On  February  1,  1862.  General 
Johnston  evacuated  Bowling  Green 
and  retreated  into  Tennessee,  the 
provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky retreating  with  him;  and  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  April  6, 
1S62,  the  provisional  governor, 
George  W.  Johnson,  was  killed 
while  fighting  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks  of  the  4th  Kentucky  Confed- 
erate Infantry,  "Orphan  Brig- 
aelc."  The  Council  elected  Richard 
Hawes,  of  Bourbon  County,  to  suc- 
ceeel  him.  During  Gen.  Bragg 's  oc- 
cupancy of  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1802,  Mr.  Hawes,  on  October  4, 
was  inaug-urated  as  Governor  in 
the  State  House,  in  Frankfort,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  provisional 
government  were  duly  installed  in 
their  offices.  While  Judge  Hawes 
was  delivering  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress  the  advance  guard  of  Gen. 
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Sill's  Division  of  Federal  troops 
entered  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  the  address  was  left  unfinished, 
while  tiie  provisional  government, 
with  dipiitied  haste,  retired  to  Lex- 
ington. A  few  days  later  they  re- 
treated with  Brag-g's  army  to  Ten- 
nessee: and  for  more  than  two 
years  they  remained  over  the  bor- 
der (instead  of  "'over  the  water") 
like  the  exiled  Stuarts,  waiting 
with  what  hope  and  fortitude  they 
could  ' '  for  the  King  to  come  to  his 
own  again." 

When  the  Confederate  Provis- 
ional Congress  was  made  "perma- 
nent," with  a  Senate  added,  the 
Council  elected  Henry  C.  Burnett 
and  William  E.  Simms  as  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  and  they  served  as 
such  until  the  Confederacy  fell. 
The  Council  also  divided  Kentucky 
into  twelve  Congressional  districts, 
and  a  Congressman  was  elected 
from  each  of  them  by  the  Kentucky 
troops  serving  in  the  field,  none  of 
whom  were  in  Kentucky  at  the 
time.  Some  of  the  Kentucky  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Congress 
served  in  the  two  permanent  Con- 
gresses, to  which  the  following  new 
members  from  Kentucky  were 
elected,  namely: 

First  Permanent  Congress — Wil- 
lis B.  Machen,  John  W.  Crockett, 
Henry*  E.  Read,  James  S.  Chris- 
man,  Horatio  W.  Bruce,  Ely  M. 
Bruce,  James  W.  Moore,  and  Rob- 
ert J.  Breckinridge.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Confederate  Congress — not  alone 
of  those  from  Kentucky,  but  of 
those  from  all  the  Confederate 
States. 

Second    Permanent    Congress — 


George  W.  Triplett,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  and  Benjamin  F.  Brad- 
ley. 

The  claim  was  steadfastly  main- 
tained in  the  South  during  the 
whole  war  that  Kentucky  was  a 
Confederate  State;  and  that  theory 
also  had  a  large  number  of  enthu- 
siastic adherents  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  itself. 

The  episode  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Kentucky  is  only 
another  one  of  those  strange  and 
curious  incidents  with  which  the 
annals  of  Kentucky,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now,  are  so  replete 
as  to  make  the  history  of  the  State 
read  like  a  romance ;  and  it  proves 
again  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction." 

The  First  Provisional  Governor. 

The  following  is  from  the  "Rem- 
iniscences" of  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke, 
who  knew  Hon.  George  W.  John- 
son from  boyhood: 

"The  memory  of  George  W. 
Johnson,  the  first  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  should  be  pre- 
served and  revered  by  all  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  died,  and  all  who  honor 
the  most  exalted  type  of  Southern 
manhood.  While  his  connection 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  brief,  and  not  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  attract  especial  historic 
mention,  it  wras  to  those  who  knew 
the  man,  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  his  motives — who  knew  also  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
formed — that  his  life  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  rendered  more  so 
by  its  early  and  tragic  end. 
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"He  was  a  native  of  Scott 
County,  Ky.,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  representatives  of  a  large 
and  influential  family  of  bis  own 
name.  He  was  well  known  not  only 
in  the  immediate  community  in 
which  he  resided,  but  throughout 
the  State.  A  true,  brave,  honest 
man,  exhibiting  in  his  every  word 
and  act  the  staunchest  and  most 
virile  qualities;  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  and  completest  meaning  of  the 
term,  cultured,  amiable,  and  gen- 
erous, he  was  universally  liked  and 
respected, 

"Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune 
and  with  leisure  to  indulge  every 
wish  and  taste,  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children,  beloved  by  his 
friends,  susceptible  by  tempera- 
ment to  every  rational  pleasure, 
and  ever  desirous  of  making  those 
about  him  happy,  he  was  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest 
measure  that  idyllic  life  of  the 
wealthy  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
planter  of  the  ante-bellum  days, 
and  there  seemed  -  to  be  something 
unusually  pathetic  in  the  sudden 
fate  which  removed  him  from  it. 

"Among  the  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  my  boyhood  are  the 
visits  I  used  to  make  to  his  home, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  fin- 
est part  of  the  lovely  bluegrass 
country.  He  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense a  hospitality  rarely  equalled 
even  in  that  region  and  period,  and 
his  manly  form,  courteous  manner, 
and  kindly  face,  made  it  doubly  at- 
tractive. 

"The  young  people  were  espec- 
ially devoted  to  him.  Among  other 
attractions  to  them  were  two  or 
three  unusually  large  ponds  stocked 


with  fish.  To  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  these  were  irresist- 
ibly alluring,  and  they  flocked 
there  from  all  the  country  around. 
These  sheets  of  water  were  kept 
in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Johnson 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  his  youth- 
ful friends,  whom  he  numbered  by 
the  score,  than  for  his  own  use,  and 
tliey  were  given  the  largest  liberty 
to  fish  and  bathe. 

"In  this  delightful  home,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  he  lived 
until  nearly  fifty  years  of  age, 
without  a  trouble  or  care  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquil  tenor  of  a  life 
passed  in  good  and  charitable  work, 
and  then,  at  the  call  of  what  he 
esteemed  an  imperative  duty,  sac- 
rificed every  personal  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  to  which  he  felt 
he  owed  everything. 

"Mr.  Johnson  had,  from  his  ear- 
liest manhood,  taken  an  earnest 
and  active  part  in  politics,  but 
while  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept 
office,  had  invariably  declined  to  do 
so.  An  ardent  Democrat,  he  had 
been  as  instrumental,  perhaps,  as 
any  man  in  Kentucky  in  converting 
the  State  to  Democracy  after  its 
long  domination  by  the  old  Whig 
party.  His  high  character  and  ear- 
nest purpose,  as  well  as  his  zeal 
and  undaunted  determination, 
united  to  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity, at  once  gained  him  leadership 
in  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  no 
one's  influence  was  more  thorough- 
ly recognized  in  the  party's  coun- 
cils, or  was  more  potent. 

"He  was  offered  by  acclamation 
the  nomination  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, and  also  for  Congress,  when 
election  to    either    position    would 
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have  been  assured  and  easy;  but 
he  declined  both  proffers,  not  be- 
cause he  was  averse  to  public  ser- 
vice or  indifferent  to  public  favor, 
but  because  he  had  no  ambition  for 
official  preferment,  and  wisely 
chose  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a 
private  life  in  which  he  was  as 
much  or  more  honored  than  he 
could  have  been  in  any  public  sta- 
tion. He  was  an  earnest  and  effec- 
tive speaker,  with  that  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  attends  courage,  sin- 
cerity, and  absolute  conviction.  So 
lovable  and  affectionate  was  his 
nature  Jhat  even  in  that  fiercely 
partisan  period  many  of  his  politi- 
cal opponents  were  his  warmest 
personal  friends. 

"Although  a  States  Rights  Dem- 
ocrat of  the  strictest  sect,  he,  like 
the  great  majority  of  Kentuckians, 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  theory 
of  secession,  and  listened  with  no 
favor  to  any  such  suggestion  until 
it  became  apparent  that  the  long 
and  bitter  controversy  between  the 
sections  would  culminate  in  armed 
conflict,  then  without  hesitation  he 
took  the  part  of  the  South. 

"On  August  IS,  1861,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  of 
a  number  of  prominent  Democrats ; 
and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
situation,  it  was  determined  to  send 
commissioners  to  Washington  and 
to  Richmond,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  whether  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  would  be 
respected  by  both  sidos.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  conference, 
Governor  Magoffin  appointed 
Frank  K.  Hunt  and  W.  A.  Dudley, 
of  Lexincrton,  both  Union  men,  as 
commissioners  to  Washington,  and 


George  W,  Johnson  as  commis- 
sioner to  Richmond. 

"In  the  letter  which  President 
Davis  sent  in  response  to  that 
written  him  by  Governor  Magoffin, 
and  borne  by  Mr.  Johnson,  ap- 
pears the  following  language,  which 
certainly  very  logically  and  prop- 
erly summed  up  the  situation: 

"  'The  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  has  not  only  re- 
spected most  scrupulously  the  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky,  but  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  friendly  re- 
lation of  trade  and  intercourse 
which  it  has  suspended  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally. In  view  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the 
government  of  the  Confederate 
States  will  continue  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky  so  long  as 
her  people  will  maintain  it  them- 
selves. But  neutrality  to  be  en- 
titled to  respect,  must  be  strictly 
maintained  by  both  parties ;  or  if 
the  door  be  opened  on  one  side  to 
aggression  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not 
to  be  shut  to  the  assailed  when  they 
seek  to  enter  it  for  purposes  of 
self-defense.' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  'the  popular 
wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  Federal 
force  already  there  should  be  re- 
moved, and  with  this  impression  I 
must  decline  to  remove  it.' 

"This  declaration  made  it  plain 
to  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  Kentucky  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  State  by  Federal 
troops  would  be  continued,  and  that 
their  number  would    be    increased, 
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not  only  to  completely  suppress  any 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  action  taken  in  that  be- 
half, but  in    order    to  make    Ken- 

"* .  tucky  a  base  of  military  operations 

against  the  States  farther  South. 
In  a  very  short  time  after  this 
declaration  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  nu- 
merous arrests  were  made  by  Ken- 
tuckians  of  known  Southern  sym- 
pathies, or  of  prominent  men  who 
ventured  even  to  question  the  legal- 
ity of  the  aggressive  acts  committed 
by  the  Union  leaders. 

"George  W.  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  first  and  boldest  to  denounce 
such  tyranny.  He  escaped  arrest 
only  by  quitting  his  home  and  seek- 
ing the  Tennessee  border  within  a 
few  hours  before  the  soldiers  who 
were  ordered  to  make  him  a  pris- 
oner arrived  at  his  house. 

"On  the  18th  of  Xovember,  1861, 
a  sovereignty  convention  was  held 

>w>  at     Russellville,     Kentucky,    com- 

posed of  delegates  from  sixty-five 
counties  of  the  State.  It  adopted 
an  ordinance  of  secession  and  a 
provisional  form  of  State  govern- 
ment. George  W.  Johnson  was 
elected  Governor. 

"This  State  government,  so  or- 
ganized, did  not,  of  course,  estab- 
lish itself  permanently  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  or  remain  here 
very  long,  but  of  necessity  followed 
the  movements  of  the  Confederate 
army  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  All  of 
its  officials  were  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh.  Governor  Johnson 
determined  to  take  personal  part 
in  the  conflict,  and  volunteered  to 
serve  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Col- 
onel. R.  P.  Trabue,  who  commanded 


a  brigade  composed  in  great  part 
of  Kentucky  troops.  His  horse  was 
killed  under  him  early  in  the  day, 
and,  procuring  a  musket,  he  then 
attached  himself  to  Captain  Ben 
Monroe's  Company  ("E")  of  the 
1th  Kentucky  Infantry,  and  fought 
on  foot  in  the  front  of  the  battle 
until  he  received  his  fatal  wound. 
In  the  long  and  stubborn  fighting 
when  this  brigade  was  engaged 
with  the  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  it  lost  so  heavily,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. His  body  was  pierced  by  a 
musket  bail,  disabling  him  and  in- 
flicted a  mortal  wound.  He  lived, 
however,  until  the  next  day,  lying 
upon  the  spot  where  he  fell;  in  the 
rush  and  tumult  of  battle  the 
wounded  had  not  been  removed.  He 
was  there  recognized,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  by  General  McCook, 
of  the  Federal  army,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  at  the 
Democratic  convention  held  at 
Charleston  the  previous  year,  and, 
like  all  who  ever  met  him,  conceived 
for  him  a  strong  friendship.  Gen- 
eral McCook  caused  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  boats  lying  at 
the  landing  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
but  his  hurt  was  beyond  surgical 
aid,  and  in  a  short  time  he  died. 
A  braver,  nobler,  more  patriotic 
spirit  never  ascended  to  heaven." 

The  Second  Provisional  Governor 

Richard  Hawes,  the  second  pro- 
visional governor  of  Kentucky,  was 
born  in  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 
February  6,  1797,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  came  to  Kentucky 
with  his  father,  in  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  Transvlvania  Univer- 
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sity;  studied  law  with  Robert 
Wickliffe,  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  State,  and  was  his  partner 
in  the  practice  of  law  for  several 
years.  In  1824  he  settled  in  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  to  practice  law.  He 
represented  Clark  countv  in  the 
legislature  in  1828,  1829,  and  1834; 
and  he  represented  the  Ashland 
District  (Clark,  Fayette,  Woodford 
and  Franklin  Counties)  in  Congress 
for  four  years,  1837-1841.  In  1843 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  practiced 
law  there  until  1861.  Being  a 
strong  Southern  sympathizer,  in 
the  fall  of  1861  he  took  refuge  in 
Virginia  to  escape  imprisonment  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  He  was 
then  64  years  of  age — too  old  for 
active  field  duty — but  for  nine 
months  did  duty  as  a  brigade  com- 
missary in  the  Confederate  army. 


After  the  death  of  Gov.  George  W. 
Johnson  the  legislative  council  of 
the  provisional  government  unani- 
mously elected  him  provisional 
governor  of  Kentucky,  which  office 
he  retained  until  the  ciose  of  the 
war.  Returning  in  the  fall  of  1865 
to  his  home  in  Paris,  he  found  his 
possessions  almost  entirely  gone — 
his  property  having  been  occupied 
and  devastated  by  the  Federal 
forces;  but.  his  fellow-citizens  of 
all  persuasions  in  the  then  recent 
struggle  greeted  him  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  In  August,  1866,  they 
elected  him,  without  any  efforts  of 
his  own,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
county  court,  to  which  office  he  was 
continuously  re-elected  during  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
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By  Gist  Blair 
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It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
how  anyone  in  December,  1864,  or 
January,  1865,  could  consider  a 
compromise  possible  between  the 
warring  North  and  South.  Grant 
was  pounding  his  way  into  Rich- 
mond and  every  thinking  man  con- 
sidered the  South  defeated  and 
any  compromise  at  that  time  would 
be  a  suggestion  from  the  heart 
alone.  It  was  indeed  the  great 
Lincoln  who  could  foresee  a  united 
country  clearer  than  his  contem- 
poraries and  how  a  compromise 
might  bring  together  the  warring 
family  of  Americans  so  as  to  unite 
them  under  the  flag  once  more, 
who  at  this  time  issued  his  Am- 
nesty Proclamation.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  with  this  in  mind  that  he 
tacitly  permitted  my  grandfather, 
Francis  Preston  Blair,  to  under- 
take his  interesting  journey  to 
Richmond  to  attempt  a  settlement 
and  persuade  the  South  to  accept 
what  he  offered. 

My  grandfather  was  then  ap- 
proaching his  75th  year  and  af- 
fectionately called  by  the  Presi- 
dent "  Father  Blair. ;'  He  is  cred- 
ited with  having  conceived  the  plan 
of  going  to  Richmond  to  see  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  to  try  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  futility  of  further 
efforts,  and  of  the  disinterestedness 
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that  dominated  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
advisability  of  surrender  before 
the  South  was  vanquished  and  help- 
less before  exasperated  conquer- 
ors. The  visit  explains  the  Am- 
nesty Proclamation  as  one  of  for- 
giveness and  reconciliation. 

History  gives  the  result  of  the 
visit  and  how  President  Lincoln 
went  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  con- 
ferred with  representatives  of  the 
Confederacy  in  his  vain  effort  at 
persuading  Jefferson  Davis  to  ad- 
mit defeat  and  receive  the  small 
dole  which  could  have  been  given 
the  South  by  a  generous  nation  for 
a  cessation  of  war.  And  yet  Davis 
and  his  counsellors  would  not  bend 
to  the  inevitable  and  declined  the 
opportunity  offered  them. 

The  pretext  for  "Father  Blair's" 
visit  to  Richmond  was  his  wish  to 
find  certain  valuable  papers  taken 
from  his  house  at  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  Early  in  his  raid 
through  Maryland.  General  Early 
arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  City 
of  Washington  and  with  his  staff 
occupied  the  home  of  Francis  Pres- 
ton Blair  at  Silver  Spring  on  an 
evening  of  July,  1864,  burning  the 
home  of  his  son,  Montgomery  Blair, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  in  close 
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proximity.  Rumor  states  that  a 
good  old  barrel  of  Kentucky  whis- 
key had  most  to  do  "with  preventing 
these  tired  and  worn-out  Confeder- 
ates from  entering  and  capturing 
the  Citv  of  Washington  that  fam- 
ous  evening  when  Washington's 
forts  were  not  fully  manned  by  sol- 
diers of  the  Union. 

To  secure  passports  to  Rich- 
mond, Mr,  Blair  alleged  these  offi- 
cers secured  certain  papers  during 
their  occupation  of  the  house  and 
carried  them  away  and  he  wished 
to  search  for  them  in  Richmond. 

And  the  following  letter  and 
passport  were  given  him  for  this 
purpose  by  Hon.  James  A.  Sed- 
don,  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Con- 
federacy. 

"Letter: 
"War  Dept.,  Deer.  31st,  '64. 
"P.  P.  Blair,  Esq., 

of  Washington,  U.  States. 

"Sir: — The  letter  from  yourself 
to  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  requesting  the  Privilege  of 
visiting  Richmond,  with  a  view  to 
regain  some  title  deeds  or  papers 
of  Importance,  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  your  house  by 
some  persons  during  its  occupation 
by  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
late  invasion  into  Maryland,  has 
been  referred  by  him  for  consider- 
ation by  me.  The  papers  referred 
to  were  not  taken  by  any  authority 
of  the  department,  or  the  officers  of 
its  armies,  and  no  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  them  is  possessed  by  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  wish  of  the 
department,  that  any  countenance 
or  sufferance  should  even  appear 
to  be  given  by  it  to  aid  of  plunder- 


ing on  the  private  property  of  non- 
combatants,  and  hence  there  is  the 
disposition  to  facilitate  in  all 
proper  modes  the  discovery  and 
restitution  of  private  property 
wrongfully  taken. 

"The  privilege  you  ask  of  visit- 
ing Richmond  is  therefore  granted 
by  the  enclosed  Passport,  but  since 
you  hold  the  relation  of  a  public 
enemy,  you  can  enjoy  the  privilege 
only  on  the  terms  of  a  Strict  parole 
of  Honor  to  confine  your  intercourse 
and  action  while  in  the  Confeder- 
ate States  to  the  purpose  indicated 
in  your  communication  to  the 
President,  and  either,  while  there 
or  on  your  return  to  the  United 
States,  to  do  or  reveal  nothing  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"James  A.  Sedden, 
Secy,  of  War." 

"Passport: 

"War  Dept,  Dec.  31st,  1864. 

"F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  U.  States,  hav- 
ing applied  for  permission  to  visit 
Richmond  in  the  Confederate 
States  with  a  view  to  regain  certain 
private  papers  supposed  to  have 
been  wrongfully  taken  by  some 
persons  during  the  occupancy  of 
his  House  by  the  Confederate  Army 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pass  our 
lines  under  flag  of  Truce  and  to 
visit  Richmond,  on  strict  parole  of 
Honor,  however,  to  restrict  his  in- 
tercourse and  action  during  his 
visit  to  the  purposes  indicated  in 
his  letter  of  application,  and 
neither  while  there  (in  the  Confed- 
erate States)  nor  on  his  return  to 
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the  United  States  to  reveal  any- 
thing detrimental  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States. 

"James  A.  Seddex, 

Secy,  of  "War." 

A  great  deal  of  the  scanty  mem- 
orandum still  in  existence  concern- 
ing this  strange  visit  of  an  old  man 
to  see  his  former  friend,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy,  who  had 
lived  and  dined  and  passed  many 
years  of  friendly  intercourse  near 
him  in  "Washington  before  the  war, 
refers  to  a  prospective  war  to 
drive  the  French  from  Mexico. 
The  personal  details  are  not  very 
fully  given  and  the  politics  are  no 
longer  important.  The  visit  was 
undertaken  because  his  warm 
heart,  overflowing  with  kindness, 
caused  him  to  believe  he  could  per- 
suade Jefferson  Davis  to  yield  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  and  gain  some- 
thing for  his  dear  Southern  coun- 
try. "When  Mr.  Blair  offered  this 
prospective  incursion  or  war  upon 
and  into  Mexico  for  Mr.  Dans  to 
think  over,  the  French  under  Louis 
Napoleon  had  made  a  monarchy  of 
Mexico.  The  Republican  Party  ap- 
proved of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
his  plan  was,  therefore,  to  enable 
the  North  and  South  to  fraternize 
and  unite  in  a  project  which  would 
make  them  forget  their  little  diffi- 
culties. "Father  Blair"  proposed 
a  combined  army  from  both  sec- 
tions should  be  used  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  casting  out  the 
French  from  Mexico.  This  plan 
contemplated  the  enlargement  of 
the  country  towards  the  South  so 
he  hoped  it  would  attract  that  sec- 
tion.    Its  failure  leaves  today  war 


and  suffering  where  prosperty  and 
happiness  might  now  be  found. 

We  know  how  the  French  retired 
from  Mexico  without  waiting  for 
us  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
But  to  understand  the  details  of 
this  interview  here,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
proposed. 

While  in  Richmond,  Francis 
Preston  Blair,  obtained  the  ear  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  on  his  return  wrote 
of  his  interview  and  trip  in  part 
as  follows: 

(Mr.  Blair) :  "After  urging  upon 
him  (Jefferson  Davis)  the  plans  of 
a  compromise,  and  saying  that  I 
had  become  an  old  man  and  what 
I  was  about  to  submit  to  him 
(Davis)  might  be  dreams  of  an  old 
man,  but  that  I  depended  upon  his 
practical  good  sense  to  assure  him 
whether  they  were  dreams  that 
could  be  realized  or  not.  That  I 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  deal 
with  me  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  give  me  credit,  for  the  like 
candor.  That  he  knew  that  every 
drop  of  my  blood  and  of  all  my 
children  flowed  from  a  Southern 
source.  That  I  loved  my  whole 
country,  but  could  not  help  feeling 
the  force  of  the  affections  which 
my  native  instincts,  confirmed  by 
habit,  attached  me  to  the  South. 

"He  replied  that  he  gave  me  full 
confidence,  knew  that  I  was  an 
earnest  man  and  believed  I  was  an 
honest  one,  and  said  he  recipro- 
cated the  attachment  which  I  had 
expressed  for  him  and  his  family. 

"I  then  read  the  paper  to  him, 
giving  the  plan  of  compromise, 
skipping  some  portions  of  it  which. 
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I  thought  bore  rather  hard  on  the 
South,  saying  as  I  turned  the  leaf, 
I  would  pass  this  over,  it  smacks 
too  much  of  the  editorial."  (Mr. 
Blair  had  been  Editor  of  'The 
Globe,'  a  newspaper  published  in 
"Washington  to  defend  General 
Jackson  and  his  policies.  He  had 
left  Kentucky  to  settle  there  and 
take  charge  of  this  paper  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Jackson 
when  President  of  the  United 
States.)  He  laughed  at  this.  I 
went  through  the  paper.  I  then  said 
to  him,  'There  is  the  plan.  Mr.  Da- 
vis, do  you  think  it  possible  to  be 
solved?'  After  consideration,  he 
said,  'I  think  so.'  I  then  said,  'You 
see  that  I  make  the  great  point  of 
this  matter  that  the  war  is  no  long- 
er made  for  slavery,  but  monarchy. 
You  know,  that  if  the  war  is  kept  up 
and  the  Union  kept  divided,  armies 
must  be  kept  afoot  on  both  sides, 
and  this  state  of  things  has  never 
continued  long  without  resulting  in 
monarchy  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  on  both  generally.'  He  assent- 
ed to  this  and  with  great  emphasis 
remarked  that  he  was  like  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  uttered  the  sen- 
timent ascribed  him  in  Shakes- 
peare without  exactly  quoting  it. 

'There  was  a  Brutus  once  who 
would  have  brooked  the  eternal 
devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome  as 
easily  as  a  kin^. ' 

"Then  he  said  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly for  popular  government. 
That  this  feeling  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  him.  Touching  the  project, 
he  said,  of  bringing  the  sections  to- 
gether again,  the  great  difficulty 
was  the  excessive  vindietiveness 
produced  by  outrages  perpetrated 
in  the  invaded  states     during    the 


war.  He  said  reconcilement  must 
depend,  he  thought,  upon  time  and 
events  which  he  hoped  would  restore 
better  feelings,  but  that  he  was  cer- 
tain that  no  circumstances  would 
have  a  greater  effect  than  to  see  the 
arms  of  our  countrymen  from  the 
Xorth  and  the  South  united  in  a 
war  upon  a  foreign  power  assail- 
ing the  principles  of  government, 
common  to  both  sections,  and 
threatening  their  destruction.  And 
he  said  he  was  convinced  that  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  felt  to  their 
interest  that  our  people  in  this 
quarrel  should  exhaust  all  their  en- 
ergies in  destroying  each  other,  and 
thus  make  them  a  prey  to  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe  who  felt  that  the 
destruction  of  our  government  was 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monarchical  principles  on  which 
their  own  were  founded. 

' '  I  told  him  that  I  was  encouraged 
by  finding  him  holding  these  views 
and  believed  that  our  country,  if 
impressed  with  them,  as  I  thought 
it  might  be  immensely,  would  soon 
renew  its  happy  union.  He  said  I 
ought  to  know,  Oh,  with  what  re- 
luctance he  had  drawn  out  of  the 
Union,  that  he  labored  to  the  last 
moment  to  avoid  it,  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  Old  Flag  longer  and  with 
more  devotion  than  anything  else 
on  earth,  that  at  Bull  Run  when  he 
saw  the  flag  he  supposed  it  was  his 
own  hanging  on  the  staff.  They 
were  more  alike  then  than  now,  and 
when  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
unfurled  itself  in  the  breeze  he  saw 
it  with  a  sigh,  but  he  had  to  choose 
between  it  and  his  own,  and  he  had 
looked  to  it  as  that  of  an  enemy. 
He  felt  now  it  was  laid  up,  but  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  had  ad- 
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verted  might  restore  it  and  recon- 
cilement easier. 

"In  relation  to  the  vindictiveness 
produced  by  the  "war,  I  said  I 
thought  he  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing it  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulty  in  producing  reconcile- 
ment between  the  states  and  people. 
I  told  him  I  had  spent  four  hours 
on  the  picket  line  and  perceived 
that  kind  feeling  existed  instead  of 
estrangement  between  the  men  on 
both  sides  who  stood  around  to 
shoot  each  other.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  immediate  indul- 
gence of  hostile  feelings  if  they  felt 
them.  But  they  evidently  mani- 
festd  a  friendly  feeling.  A  Boston 
captain.  Deacon,  who  carried  me 
through  the  lines  to  deliver  me  over 
to  Captain  Davis,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, drew  his  bottle  from  his  bag  and 
proposed  to  drink  his  health.  They 
drank  together  with  mutual  good- 
will and  gave  each  other  their 
hands.  This  spirit  of  magnanimity 
exists  in  the  soldiery  on  both  sides. 
It  is  only  the  politicians  and  those 
who  profit  or  hope  to  profit  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  who  indulge 
in  acrimony.  Mr.  Davis  said  that 
what  I  remarked  was  very  just  in 
the  main. 

"He  admitted  that  it  was  for  the 
most  part  the  people  at  home  who 
brooded  over  the  disasters  of  the 
war  who  indulged  in  bitterness. 

"Touching  the  matter  of  arrange- 
ment for  reconcilement  proposed 
by  me,  he  remarked  that  all  de- 
pended upon  well-founded  confi- 
dence, and  looking  at  me  with  very 
significant     expression     he     said, 

'What,  Mr.  Blair,  do  you  think  of 
if $>    *    #    *    # 

"But  I  said  this  matter  if  en- 


tered upon  at  all,  must  be  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself.  The  transaction 
is  a  military  transaction  and  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  our  armies.  If  he 
goes  into  it  he  will  certainly  con- 
sider it  as  the  affair  of  the  military 
head  of  the  government.  Now,  I 
know  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  capable 
of  great  personal  sacrifices,  of  sac- 
rificing the  strongest  feelings  of  his 
heart,  of  sacrificing  a  friend  when 
he  thinks  it  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it  if  he  pledges  his  faith  to 
any  man  he  will  maintain  his  word 
inviolably.  Mr.  Davis  said  he  was 
glad  to  hear  me  say  so.  He  did  not 
know  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  was  sure 
I  did,  and  therefore  my  declaration 
gave  him  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion.   *    *    *    * 

"In  reply  to  some  remarks  that 
I  made  as  to  the  fame  he  would  ac- 
quire in  relieving  the  country  from 
all  its  distress,  restoring  its  harmo- 
ny, and  extending  its  dominion  to 
the  Isthmus,  he  said  what  his  name 
might  be  in  history  he  cared  not. 
If  he  could  restore  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  country—  that 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being. 
For  himself  death  would  end  his 
cares  and  that  was  very  easy  to  be 
accomplished. 

' '  The  next  day  after  my  first  in- 
terview, he  sent  me  a  note  saying 
he  thought  I.  might  desire  to  have 
something  in  writing  in  regard  to 
his  conclusion,  and  therefore  he 
made  a  brief  statement  which  I. 
brought  away." 

Perhaps  no  greater  opportunity 
can  be  given  to  see  the  true  Lincoln 
that   greatest    of   all   Kentuckians, 
than  this  little  incident  affords.  If 
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opportunity  is  not  accepted  when 
offered  it  comes  not  a  second  time. 
Bearing  the  wand  of  peace  to  save 
the  country,  Mr.  Blair's  attempt 
failed,  as  we  all  know.  An  inter- 
view, however,  was  arranged  as  the 
result  of  this  visit  to  Richmond, 
and  President  Lincoln  met  the 
Southern  commissioners,  but  Pres- 
ident Davis  remained  stubborn  and 
unyielding.  Perhaps  later  he  re- 
membered the  warm  heart  which 
prompted  this  effort  to  alleviate  and 
end  the  suffering  of  war  and  unite 
the  country.  In  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations which  overwhelmed     him 


and  Mrs.  Davis  after  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  at  Appomatox,  she 
appealed  for  help  to  the  same 
" Father  Blair"  while  President 
Davis  was  seeking  to  escape.  She 
still  believed  in  the  heart  of  the 
aged  man  who  had  crossed  through 
two  great  righting  armies  to  Rich- 
mond during  cold  winter  months, 
seeking  without  reward  to  unite  the 
suffering  country.  Until  the  death 
of  President  Davis  and  his  wife  and 
Francis  Preston  Blair  their  friend- 
ship continued  to  exist  notwith- 
standing this  failure  to  save  the 
South  at  the  last  moment. 
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A  Kentucky  Tragedy 

BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON    ' 
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A  KENTUCKY  TRAGEDY 


Bv  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 


The  brave,  beautiful  Dove,  from  a  harsh,  bleeding  wound, 
Shot,  it  was  said,  lay  dead  on  the  ground, 
With  never  a  bird  a-nigh. 

"Who  shot  the  great  Dove?"  out  called  a  lark. 
And  his  call  brought  a  crowd,  to  see  the  foul  work, 
The  wide,  gaping  wound  in  his  generous  breast; 
Then  they  shrieked  and  they  called,  some  bird  to  arrest 
The  murderer  in  hiding  near  by. 


Then  they  lifted  the  Dove,  all  bloody  and  cold, 

And  his  feathers  smoothed  down  in  a  casket  of  gold, 

And  they  praised  his  song  and  his  deeds. 

And  they  told  of  his  place  in  a  great  sacred  book; 

Denounced  the  grave  crime,  to  the  raven  and  rook, 

To  the  wild  hooting  owl.  with  his  shrewd  evil  eyes, 

And  the  mischievous  hawk,  these  showed  much  surprise — 

Hung  their  heads  and  hid  in  the  reeds. 


The  larks  made  a  grave,  as  grand  as  could  be, 
For  this  leader  of  birds — but  the  murderer  was  free. 
'Who  did  it?"  was  still  the  lark's  cry. 
Said  the  brown  hooting  owl,  "Go  hunt  the  vile  wretch." 
Said  the  shrewd  little  hawk,  "And  let  his  neck  stretch." 
Said  the  nightingale  low,  "The  world  will  ask  why 
The  murderer  when  caught,  for  his  crime  should  not  die; 
Arrest  him,  the  villain's  near  by." 


"When  such  dove  was  the  leader  of  all  other  birds, 
And  it  strove  by  its  song  to  bring  comforting  words 
As  it  moved  through  your  evening  air, 
Should  you  sit  idly  here,  with  a  coward's  refrain: 
'Who  did  it?'  nor  search  for  the  murderer  again? 
Go  to — and  search  for  the  murderous  hand 
That  has  strickened  the  turtle  here  out.  of  the  land, 
So  brought  you  the  curse  of  despair. 
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"Your  Dove  was  sent  out  with  a  message  of  love, 
Of  liberty,  peace,  from  his  mansion  above — 
He,  gentle,  but  firm  as  a  god. 

Know  ye  not  ye  may  die,  by  the  same  hidden  hand, 
And  have  ye  no  law  for  such  crime  in  your  land?" 
Then  the  nightingale  lifted  his  tribute  in  song 
To  the  dead  leader  bird,  of  the  chattering  throng, 
The  owl  and  the  hawk,  as  guilty  as  sin, 
Hooted  and  shrieked  away  in  the  glen. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  Dove,  unavenged  went  to  dust, 
And  they  left  it  to  God,  such  a  crime  to  adjust. 
"Who  did  it?"  all  knew,  but  the  leader  was  dead, 
And  they  were  alive — and  the  criminals  fled. 
So  they  soothed  all  their  hearts,  by  flowers  on  his  breast, 
And  eulogies  fine  o'er  the  place  of  his  rest. 
And  a  monument  grand  o'er  the  sod. 

(Read  before  the  State  Historical  Society  some  years  ago.) 
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The  Hanna  House  on  Second  Street 

From  History  of  Second  Street,  South  Frankfort,  pub- 
lished in  The  Eegister,  Vol.  II.,  September,  1913. 
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THE  HAXXA  HOUSE, 
Built  in  1817-1818,  on  Second  Street,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
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THE  HANNA  HOUSE  ON  SECOND  STREET 


From  History  of  Second  Street,  South  Frankfort,  pub- 
lished in  The  Register,  Vol.  II.,  September,  1913. 


The  Hanna  house  and  grounds 
was  once  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
South  Side.  Our  pen  lovingly  lin- 
gers at  its  gateway  of  iron,  for 
here  memory  holds  so  many  pret- 
ty pictures  of  beauty  in  the  spring 
time,  when  a  school  girl  we  would 
pass  by  and  look  with  childish  de- 
light at  the  lovely  and  rare  trees  in 
bloom,  the  beautiful  flower  beds,  en- 
vironed by  the  blue  grass,  velvety 
and  clean  of  leaf  and  twig,  and  the 
whispering  fountain  near  the  gate, 
where  birds  of  every  wing  came  to 
drink  and  sing.    The  dear  old  home ! 

"Birth    has    gladdened    it,    death    has    sanc- 
tified it; 
No  dower  of  storied  song  is  thine. 
Oh,  Oh,  desolate  abode. 
Forth  from   thy  gates   no   glittering  line 
Of  lance  and  spear  hath  flowed — 
Yet — I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower, 
From  where  the  wild  weeds  rise, 
To  wake  with  strange  and  sudden  power 
A  thousand  sympathies." 

This  handsome  white  brick  house 
of  colonial  architecture  was  built 
in  1817-1818  by  John  W.  Hunt,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  John  II.  Hanna.  Col. 
J.  Stoddard  Johnson,  since  dead, 
the  living  encyclopedia  of  Kentucky 
history  at  the  time,  wrote  me  in  a 
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letter  of  April  1st,  1899:  "It  was 
modelecWifter  Mr.  Hunt's  home,  af- 
terward the  home  of  General  John 
H.  Morgan's  mother,  Second  and 
Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky.,  built  in 
1803.  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Hunt 
were  sisters,  daughters  of  John  W. 
Hunt." 

Situated  as  it  is  opposite  the  old 
Capitol  on  the  North  Side,  and 
commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
the  city  up  and  down  the  river  in 
front,  and  of  the  hills  north,  east 
and  west,  it  has  been  the  cherished 
hope  of  many  of  the  citizens  that 
the  state  would  yet  buy  this  historic 
old  home,  and  remodel  it  for  a  pub- 
lic building.  It  might  then  suggest 
m  similar  situation  a  miniature  of 
the  White  House  at  Washington. 
Our  citizens  should  preserve  this  old 
home  as  one  of  Frankfort's  land- 
marks. 

The  country  would  enshrine, 
That  brave  and  fearless  band, 
At  risk  of  Indian's  torch  of  flame, 
To  beautify  our  land. 
They  made   Kentucky  what  she  was, 
Her  homes  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
Should  now  be  kept  as  flags  of  Cause 
The  country  would  enshrine. 

Mr.  John  II.  Hanna  was  one  of 
the  first  citizens    of    Frankfort  to 
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buy  property  on  the  South  Side 
and  build  a  handsome  home.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Court  in  this  city  from  the  time  of 
its  establishment  here,  and  through 
his  enterprise  many  improvements 
were  projected  for  the  city  that  re- 
main as  his  memorials  todav. 
(1913.) 

We  have  been  told  a  little  joke 
concerning  Mr.  Hanna  and  Larkin 
Samuel  that  we  will  insert  here. 
He  was  a  very  courtly  and  polite 
man,  and  when  he  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Samuel  became  candidates  for 
the  same  office  there  was  a  tie  in 
the  vote.  Mr.  Hanna  voted  for  his 
opponent.     Mr.    Samuel    following 


his  example  in  voting  remarked 
that  he  had  always  the  profoundest 
regard  for  Mr.  Hanna 's  opinion  of 
men,  and  as  he  voted  he  would  also, 
and  voted  for  himself,  so  Mr. 
Hanna  was  defeated  by  his  polite- 
ness, and  Mr.  Samuel  was  elected. 

Mr.  Hanna  and  his  estimable  wife 
have  been  dead  many  years.  This 
property  became  by  will  the  prop- 
erty of  their  heirs,  nieces  and 
nephews  whom  they  adopted,  Mrs. 
Thorn  and  J.  W.  Hunt  Eeynolds 
(deceased.) 

The  old  house  is  now  used  as  an 
apartment  house,  and  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Miss  Christine  Eeynolds, 
daughter  of  J.  Hunt  Reynolds. 
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Israel   Donalson,  Maysville's  First  School 

Teacher 

HIS  THRILLING  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  INDL4.NS 

BY 

A.  F.  CURRAN 
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ISRAEL  DOXALSOX, 

Maysville's  First  School  Teacher. 

Last  Survivor  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  of  1802. 
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ISRAEL  DONALSON,  MAYSVILLE'S  FIRST  TEACHER 


By  A.  F.  Curran. 


11  Limestone  Station,"  was  first 
settled  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1784  bv  Simon  Kenton,  Edward 
Waller"  ("Old  Ned  Waller"),  John 
Waller  and  George  Lewis,  who 
erected  a  log  block  house,  the  first 
eolid  human  structure  ever  built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Maysville. 

Limestone,  by  reason  of  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Ohio  Biver  and  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  then  rude 
roadway  first  blazed  through  the 
unbroken  forest  by  Daniel  Boone 
from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  be- 
came the  most  noted  town  or  sta- 
tion, in  the  entire  and  vast  terri- 
tory West  of  the  Alleghanies. 

In  historic  interest,  and  in  the 
number  of  famous  pioneer  char- 
acters resident  there,  Limestone, 
later  Maysville,  led  all  other  places 
in  the  unsettled  domain.  Four-fifths 
of  all  the  western  immigrants,  pour- 
ing in  by  flatboat  or  wagon  train, 
stopped,  or  touched  at  Limestone, 
which  became  the  Mecca  of  the 
pioneer  and  the  base  of  supplies 
and  the  chief  place  of  safety  for 
the  white  settlers  in  all  the  dark 
forest  area  then  dominated  by  the 
Ohio  Indians. 

Daniel  Boone,  and  Jacob  Boone, 
his  cousin,  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur 
Fox,  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  George  Mef- 
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ford  and  Thomas  Brooks,  were  the 
founders  of  Limestone,  later  chang- 
ed to  Maysville  in  honor  of  Capt. 
John  May,  who,  with  Simon  Ken- 
ton, owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
place  was  built. 

The  name,  "Limestone,"  was 
given  to  the  station  by  reason  of 
its  location  at  the  mouth  of  Lime- 
stone Creek,  so  named  in  1773,  by 
Capt.  John  Hedges.  The  name  in- 
cidentally is  now  famous  all  over 
the  world  as  a  trademark.  We  have 
"Limestone"  whisky,  flour,  tobac- 
co, cigars,  and  scores  of  other 
"Limestone"  products,  sold  wher- 
ever men  barter.  So  the  word 
"Limestone"  has  its  own  peculiar 
significance;  a  standard  meaning 
and  value,  even  as  popular  and  en- 
during as  the  eternal  "blue  rock" 
of  Kentucky,  which  in  millions  and 
millions  of  tons,  forms  the  material 
foundation  of  our  incomparable 
Commonwealth. 

Here  in  Limestone,  at  about  the 
same  place  on  the  river  bank,  now- 
Front  street  in  Maysville,  Daniel 
Boone's  noted  tavern  stood  during 
the  three  years,  1786-7  and  8, 
where  he  and  his  heroic  wife,  Be- 
becca  Bryan  Boone,  resided.  Some 
fifty  years  later,  General  Henry 
Lee,  Boone's  friend  and  compan- 
ion,  erected   the   large   three-story 
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brick  hotel  building:,  known  as  the 
"Lee  House,"  which  still  stands, 
almost  as  solid  as  the  day  it  was 
built.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Lee 
House  was  noted  throughout  the 
country  for  its  elegant  and  hospi- 
table service. 

The  Waller  blockhouse,  a  double- 
log  structure  with  pallisaded  walls 
and  court,  Limestone's  first  struc- 
ture, also  became  its  first  school 
house. 

In  this  rude  building,  an  ideal 
sketch  of  which  is  shown  in  this 
article,  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
Israel  Donalson  taught  the  first 
school  at  Limestone.  This  old  block 
house  stood  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Second  and  Limestone  streets 
and  was  removed  about  1810  and 
a  large  brick  warehouse  erected  on 
the  lot.  This  warehouse  for  the 
sale  of  wool,  tobacco  and  grain, 
also  contained  a  dungeon  in  the 
basement  where  negro  slaves  were 
kept  in  chains  for  barter  and  sale. 
Eight  years  ago  this  old  warehouse 
was  torn  down  and  our  present 
magnificent  high  school  building 
erected  on  the  identical  spot  where 
Israel  Donalson  taught  the  first 
school,  nearly  127  years  ago. 

So  ' '.  Boone 's  Tavern, ' '  and ' f  Don- 
alson's  School,"  grew  and  devel- 
oped in  after  years  into  historic 
land  marks  that  we  now  point  to 
with  pride,  as  two  spots,  at  least, 
that  have  not  been  forgotten  or 
neglected  in  Maysville's  notable 
history. 

Donalson,  who  afterward  became 
one  of  Ohio's  most  distinaruished 
pioneer-citizens,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  year  1767;  settled  at 
Manchester,  Ohio,    where    he  died 


in  1860,  aged  93  years.  He  lived 
"an  honored  and  useful  life."  He 
was  one  of  the  first  common  pleas 
judges  of  the  Ohio  courts,  held 
many  other  public  offices,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  first  constitution 
of  Ohio  in  1802,  and  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  that  body. 

Of  the  general  personnel  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  attending  Don- 
alson's  Limestone  school,  very  few 
facts  are  known. 

Limestone  was  six  years  old 
when  Donalson  arrived  there,  but 
the  state  of  the  times  was  so  swirl- 
ing, lively  and  exciting,  that  no  one 
seemed  to  take  tab  of  local  events, 
and  thus  history  is  silent  and  void 
of  much  of  its  truth,  realism  and 
its  wonderful  stories  of  pioneer 
life  and  adventure;  stories  that 
thrall  posterity  more  and  more  as 
the  memory  of  these  heroes  recede 
in  the  dim  vistas  of  the  lapsing 
years. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  town  of 
"Washington,  %y2  miles  south  of 
Limestone,  overshadowed  the  lat- 
ter about  like  Maysville  now  over- 
shadows Washington.  Then  Wash- 
ington had  700  people  and  its 
schools  were  among  the  most  noted 
in  the  colonies. 

Then  Washington  was  a  cultured 
Paris  in  learning,  books  and  so- 
ciety, while  Limestone  was  but  a 
rough  and  tough  barricaded  station 
composed  of  a  dozen  rude  log 
cabins  and  a  blockhouse ;  all  nest- 
ling under  the  shadows  of  the  big 
trees  and  the  high  hills,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  silent  and  majestic 
Ohio  with  the  great  Indian  menace 
constantly  overhanging  the   entire 
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northern  section  of  the  horizon  like 
unto  a  haunting-  vision  of  terror. 
Limestone,  then,  trly  was  a  buffer 
for  Washington,  and  from  AVnller's 
blockhouse,  Boone  and  Kenton  and 
their  intrepid  companions,  were 
enabled  to  battle  successfully 
against  the  Indian  forays  and  thus 
beat  back  hostile  incursions  that 
unprevented  might  have  wiped 
"Washington  entirely  off  the  map 
of  Kain-tuck-ee. 

But,  God  reigned !  and  Limestone 
grew  from  a  mere  forest  station 
into  one  of  the  most  wonderfully 
beautiful,  wealthy  and  attractive 
cities  in  the  country,  whose  scenic 
environs  hang  like  gorgeous  paint- 
ings around  it. 

Alas,  poor  Washington !  How 
hast  thou  fallen  into  such  utter 
neglect  and  decay?  It  was  the  home 
of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  father  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  who 
as  General  "Washington's  friend, 
was  also  one  of  the  mighty  heroes 
of  the  Revolution.  Here  sleep  three 
Tom  Marshalls,  a  colonel,  a  captain 
and  a  general.  Here  also  dwelt 
scores  and  scores  of  other  great 
Americans ;  besides,  it  <rave  to 
fame  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
and  General  William  Xelson. 

In  many  of  these  now  crumbling 
residences  are  a  score  or  more  of 
chimney  mantles  imported  from 
Europe  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  doubly  beautiful  works 
of  art,  now,  but  mute  witnesses  of 
the  splendid  place  Wrashing-ton 
occupied  in  Colonial  days. 

Of  his  coming  to  Limestone,  Don- 
alson  wrote  in  1842  as  follows: 

"In  May,  1790,  I  took  passage  on 


board  a  flatboat,  at  Mingotown,  on 
the  Ohio,  for  Kentucky,  and  ar- 
rived at  Limestone  on  the  first 
night  of  June.  I  got  into  a  public 
house,  but  was  not  able  to  procure 
food,  fire  or  bed  and  no  nourish- 
ment but  whiskey.  A  number  of  us 
that  had  landed  that  evening  spent 
the  night  sitting  in  a  room  which 
was  a  grand  one  for  those  days. 
There  had  during  the  spring  been  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  done  on  the 
liver,  but  we  saw  no  Indians.  There 
were  in  our  company  landed  at 
Limestone,  19  boats,  I  think.  Major 
Parker,  of  Lexington,  was  our  ad- 
miral and  pilot. 

"During  the  summer  of  that  year 
I  taught  school  in  what  is  now 
called  Maysville.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1790-91,  I  became  acquainted 
with  Nathan  Massie,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1791  I  came  to  reside  in 
his  little  fort,  Manchester,  0.,  in 
the  then  county  of  Hamilton, 
Xorthwestern  Territory.  At  this 
time  there  was  very  little  law  or 
gospel  in  the  territory  and  the 
usual  mode  of  settling  disputes  was 
by  a  game  of  fisticuffs ;  and  at  the 
close  sometimes  a  part  of  a  nose  or 
ear  would  be  missing;  but  a  good 
stiff  glass  of  grog  generally  re- 
stored harmony  and  friendship." 

In  April,  1791,  pedagog  Donal- 
son  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
just  above  Manchester,  on  Donal- 
son  creek,  named  in  his  honor.  The 
story  of  Donalson's  escape  from 
the  redskins  and  his  journey  to 
Cincinnati  and  thence  back  to 
Maysville,  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  narratives  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  early  settlements.  Here   is 
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"Uncle"  Israel's  own  story  as  "writ- 
ten by  himself,  June  27th,  1842,  at 
Manchester,  when  75  years  of  age: 

Captivity  of  Israel  Doxalson. 

''At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
friends,  I  attempt  to  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  my  checkered  life, 
which  has  been  one  full  of  inci- 
dents, many  of  which  it  is  not  now 
in  my  power  to  relate,  having  kept 
no  journal.  I  write  entirely  from 
memory,  which  is  every  day  grow- 
ing more  indistinct.  I  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Hunterdon,  State  of 
Xew  Jersey,  on  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1767.  While  quite  small, 
my  father  moved  to  Cumberland 
County,  in  said  State,  where  1  was 
reared  up  and  received  my  educa- 
tion, and  where  we  had  perilous 
times  during  the  long  revolution- 
ary struggle.  I  was  too  young  to 
take  any  part  in  it  myself,  but 
quite  capable  of  noticing  passing- 
events.  I  have  known  two  compan- 
ies to  leave  the  house  of  worship 
during  the  services  of  one  Sab- 
bath to  face  the  enemy.  In  the  fall 
of  1787,  I  left  my  native  State,  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  western  wilds. 
My  first  stop  was  in  Ohio  County, 
State  of  Virginia,  where  I  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1790;  part  of 
the  time  farming,  part  of  the  time 
teaching  school,  and  a  third  part  I 
was  among  the  rangers,  stationed 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  the  old 
Mongo  town,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  above  Wheeling.  In 
May,  1700,  I  took  passage  on  board 
of  a  flatboat  for  Kentucky,  and  ar- 
rived at  Limestone  on  the  first 
night  of  June. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the 


last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  I 
came  to  the  Territory  to  live;  but 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of 
April,  1791,  Mr.  Massie  and  myself 
were  sleeping  together  in  our  blan- 
kets, for  beds  we  had  none,  on  the 
loft  of  our  cabin,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fleas  and  gnats.  Soon 
after  lying  down,  I  began  dream- 
ing of  Indians,  and  continued  doing 
so  through  the  night.  Some  time 
in  the  night,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Massie  waked  of  himself,  or 
whether  I  wakened  him,  I  can  not 
now  say,  but  I  observed  to  him  I 
did  not  know  what  was  to  be  the 
consequence,  for  I  had  dreamed 
more  about  Indians  that  night  than 
in  all  the  time  I  had  been  in  the 
western  country  before.  As  is 
common  he  made  light  of  it,  and 
we  dropped  again  to  sleep.  He 
asked  me  next  morning  if  I  would 
go  with  him  up  the  river,  about 
four  or  five  miles,  to  make  a  sur- 
vey, and  said  that  William  Lytle, 
who  was  then  at  the  fort,  was  go- 
ing along.  We  were  both  young- 
surveyors,  and  were  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  practice.  Accord- 
ingly we  three  and  a  James  Tittle 
from  Kentucky,  who  was  about 
buying  land,  got  on  board  of  a 
canoe  and  were  a  long  time  going 
up,  the  river  being  very  high  at  the 
time.  We  commenced  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek,  which  since  that  day  has 
been  called  Donalson  creek.  We 
meandered  up  the  creek;  Mr.  Mas- 
sie had  the  compass,  Mr.  Lvtle  and 
myself  carried  the  chain.  We  had 
progressed  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
poles,  when  our  chain  broke,  or 
parted,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  toma- 
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hawk  we  soon  repaired  it.  We  were 
then  close  to  a  large  monnd  and 
were  standing"  in  a  triangle,  and 
Lytle  and  myself  were  amusing 
ourselves  pointing  out  to  Tittle  the 
great  convenience  he  would  have 
by  building  his  house  on  the  mound, 
when  the  one  standing  with  his 
face  up  the  river,  spoke  and  said. 
"Boys,  there  are  Indians!"  "No," 
replied  the  other,  "they  are  French- 
men." By  this  time  I  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them.  I  said  they 
were  Indians  and  begged  my  com- 
panions to  fire.  I  had  no  gun  and 
from  the  advantage  we  had,  did  not 
think  of  running  until  they  started. 
The  Indians  were  in  two  small  bark 
canoes,  and  were  close  into  shore 
and  discovered  us  just  at  the  in- 
stant we  saw  them;  and  before  I 
started  to  run  I  saw  one  jump  on 
shore.  We  took  out  through  the 
bottom  and,  before  getting  to  the 
hill,  came  to  a  spring  branch.  I  was 
in  the  rear  and  as  I  went  to  jump, 
something  caught  my  foot  and  I 
fell  over  the  opposite  side.  They 
were  then  so  close  I  saw  there  was 
then  no  chance  of  escape  and  did 
not  offer  to  rise.  Three  warriors 
first  came  up,  presented  their  guns 
all  ready  to  fire,  but  as  I  made  no 
resistance  they  took  them  down  and 
one  of  them  gave  me  his  hand  to 
help  me  up.  At  this  time  Mr.  Ly- 
tle was  about  a  chain's  length  be- 
fore me,  and  threw  away  his  hat; 
one  of  the  Indians  went  forward 
and  picked  it  up.  They  then  took 
me  back  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  set  me  down  while  they  put  up 
their  stuff,  and  prepared  for  a 
march.  While  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  I  could  see  the    men 


walking  about  the  blockhouse  on  the 
Kentucky  shore,  but  they  heard 
nothing  of  it.  The  Indians  went  on 
rapidly  that  evening  and  camped, 
I  think,  on  the  waters  of  Eagle 
Creek.  We  started  next  morning 
early,  it  raining  hard,  and  one  of 
them  seeing  my  hat  was  somewhat 
convenient  to  keep  off  the  rain, 
came  up  and  took  it  off  my  head 
and  put  it  on  his  own.  By  this  time 
I  had  discovered  some  friendship 
in  a  very  lusty  Indian,  I  think  the 
one  who  first  came  up  to  me;  I 
made  signs  to  him  that  one  had 
taken  my  hat;  he  went  and  took  it 
off  the  other  Indian's  head  and 
placed  it  again  on  mine,  but  had 
not  gone  far  before  it  was  taken 
again.  I  complained  as  before,  but 
my  friend  shook  his  head,  took 
down  and  opened  his  budget  and 
took  out  a  sort  of  blanket  cap,  and 
put  it  on  my  head.  Yv"e  went  on ;  it 
still  rained  hard,  and  the  waters 
very  much  swollen,  and  when  my 
friend  discovered  that  I  was  timo- 
rous, he  would  lock  his  aim  in 
mine,  and  lead  me  through,  and 
frequently  in  open  woods  when  I 
would  get  tired,  I  would  do  the 
same  thing  with  him  and  walk  for 
miles.  The}'  did  not  make  me  carry 
anything  until  Sunday  or  Monday. 
They  got  into  a  thicket  of  game, 
and  killed,  I  think,  two  bears  and 
some  deer,  they  then  halted  and 
jerked  their  meat,  eat  a  large  por- 
tion, peeled  some  bark,  made  a  kind 
of  box,  filled  it,  and  put  it  on  me- 
to  carry.  I  soon  got  tired  of  it  and 
threw  it  down;  they  raised  a  great 
laugh,  examined  my  back,  applied 
some  bear's  oil  to  it  and  put  on  the 
box  again.  I  went  on  some  distance 
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and  threw  it  down  again ;  my  friend 
then  took  it  up,  threw  it  over  his 
head,  and  carried  it.  It  weighed,  I 
thought,  at  least  fifty  pounds. 

While  resting  one  day  one  of  the 
Indians  broke  up  little  sticks  and 
laid  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  fence, 
then  took  out  a  grain  of  corn,  as 
carefully  wrapped  up  as  people 
used  to  wrap  up  guineas  in  olden 
times;  this  he  planted  and  called 
out  ''squaw,"  signifying  to  me  that 
that  would  be  my  employment  with 
the  squaws.  But  notwithstanding 
my  situation  at  the  time,  I  thought 
they  would  not  eat  much  corn  of 
my  raising.  On  Tuesday,  as  we 
were  traveling  along,  there  came  to 
us  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  on 
horseback;  they  had  a  long  talk, 
and  when  they  rode  off,  the  Indians 
I  was  with  seemed  considerably 
alarmed.  They  immediately  formed 
in  Indian  file,  placed  me  in  the 
center,  shook  a  war  club  over  my 
head,  and  showed  me  by  these  ges- 
tures, that  if  I  attempted  to  run 
away  they  would  kill  me.  We  soon 
after  arrived  at  the  Shawnee  camp, 
where  we  continued  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  the  next  day.  During 
our  stay  there  they  trained  my  hair 
to  their  own  fashion,  put  a  jewel  of 
tin  in  my  nose,  etc.  The  Indians 
met  with  great  formality  when  we 
came  to  the  camp,  which  was  very 
spacious.  One  side  was  entirely 
cleared  out  for  our  use,  and  the 
party  I  was  with  passed  the  camp 
to  my  great  mortification,  I  think- 
ing they  were  going  on ;  but  on  set- 
ting to  the  further  end  they  wheeled 
short  around,  came  into  the  camp, 
sat  down — not  a  whisper.  In  a  few 
minutes  two  of  the  oldest  got  up, 


went  around,  shook  ^hands,  came 
and  sat  down  again;  then  the  Shaw- 
nees  rising  simultaneously,  came 
and  shook  hands  with  them.  A  few 
of  the  first  took  me  by  the  hand; 
but  one  refused,  and  I  did  not  offer 
them  my  hand  again,  not  consider- 
ing it  any  great  honor.  Soon  after 
a  kettle  of  bear's  oil  and  some 
cracknels  were  set  before  us  and 
we  began  eating,  they  first  chewing 
the  meat,  then  dipping  it  into  the 
bear's  oil,  which  I  tried  to  be  ex- 
cused from,  but  they  compelled  me 
to  it,  which  tried  my  stomach,  al- 
though by  this  time  hunger  had 
compelled  me  to  eat  many  a  dirty 
morsel.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  an 
Indian  came  to  the  camp  and  Avas 
met  by  his  party  just  outside ;  then 
they  formed  a  circle  and  he  spoke, 
I  thought,  near  an  hour,  and  so 
profound  was  the  silence,  that  had 
they  been  on  a  board  floor,  I 
thought  the  fall  of  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard.  I  rightly  judged  of  the 
disaster,  for  the  day  before  I  was 
taken,  I  was  at  Limestone,  and  was 
solicited  to  join  a  party  that  was 
going  down  to  the  mouth  of  Snag 
Creek,  where  some  Indian  canoes 
were  discovered  hid  in  the  willows. 
The  party  went  and  divided,  some 
came  over  to  the  Indian  shore,  and 
some  remained  in  Kentucky  and 
they  succeeded  in  killing  nearly  the 
Avhole  party. 

There  was  at  our  camp  two  white 
men;  one  of  them  could  swear  in 
English,  but  very  imperfectly,  hav- 
ing, I  suppose,  been  taken  young; 
the  other,  who  could  speak  good 
English,  told  me  he  was  from  South 
Carolina.  He  then  told  me  differ- 
ent names  which  I  have  forgotten, 
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except  that  of  "Ward;  asked  if  I 
knew  the  "Wards  that  lived  near 
^Washington,  Kentucky,  I  told  him 
I  did,  and  wanted  him  to  leave  the 
Indians  and  go  to  his  brother's, 
and  take  me  with  him.  He  told  me 
he  preferred  staying  with  the  In- 
dians, that  he  might  nab  the  whites. 
He  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chat, 
and  disagreed  in  almost  everything. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  taken  a 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Towns, 
that  had  lived  near  Washington, 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  t  at- 
tempted to  run  away  and  they  had 
killed  him.  But  the  truth  was, 
they  had  taken  Timothy  Downing 
the  day  before  I  was  taken,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Blue  Licks,  and 
had  got  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  that  camp,  and  night  coming  on, 
and  it  being  very  rainy,  they  con- 
cluded to  camp.  There  were  but 
two  Indians,  an  old  chief  and  his 
son.  Downing  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, got  hold  of  a  squaw-axe  and 
gave  the  fatal  blow.  His  object 
was  to  bring  the  young  Indian  in 
a  prisoner;  he  said  he  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  he  could  not  think  of 
killing  him.  But  the  instant  he 
struck  his  father,  the  young  man 
sprang  upon  his  back  and  confined 
him  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
extricated  himself  from  his  grasp. 
Downing  then  made  for  his  horse 
and  the  Indian  for  his  camp.  The 
horse  he  caught  and  mounted;  but 
not  being  a  woodsman,  he  struck 
the  Ohio  a  little  below  Scioto,  just 
as  a  boat  was  passing.  They  would 
not  land  for  him  until  he  had  rid- 
den several  miles  and  convinced 
them  that  he  was  no  decoy,  and  so 
close  was  the  pursuit,  that  the  boat 


had  only  gained  the  stream  wdien 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  shore. 
He  had  severely  wounded  the  young 
Indian  in  the  scuffle,  but  did  not 
know  it  until  I  told  him.  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  own  narrative ;  two  of 
the  party,  viz.,  my  friend  and  an- 
other Indian,  turned  back  from  this 
camp  to  do  other  mischief,  and 
never  before  had  I  parted  with  a 
friend  with  the  same  regret.  We 
left  the  Shawnee  camp  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  they  under 
great  excitement.  W7hat  detained 
them  I  know  not,  for  they  had  a 
number  of  their  horses  up,  and 
their  packs  on,  from  early  in  the 
morning.  I  think  they  had  at  least 
one  hundred  of  the  best  horses  that 
at  that  time  Kentucky  could  afford. 
They  calculated  on  being  pursued 
and  they  were  right,  for  the  next 
day,  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
Major  Kenton  with  about  ninety 
men,  were  at  the  camp  before  the 
fires  were  extinguished;  and  I  have 
always  viewed  it  as  a  providential 
circumstance  that  the  enemy  had 
departed,  as  a  defeat  on  the  part 
of  the  Kentuckians  would  have 
been  inevitable.  I  never  could  get 
the  Indians  in  position  to  ascertain 
their  precise  number,  but  con- 
cluded there  were  sixty  or  upward, 
as  sprightly  looking  men  as  I  ever 
saw  together,  and  as  well  equipped 
as  they  could  ask  for.  The  Major 
(Kenton)  himself  agTeed  with  me 
that  it  was  a  happy  circumstance 
that  they  had  gone. 

We  traveled  that  evening,  I 
thought,  seven  miles,  and  encamped 
in  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  the  water 
a  short  distance  off.  Our  supper 
that    night    consisted    of   raccoon 
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roasted,  undressed.  After  this 
meal  I  beeaine  thirsty,  and  an  old 
■warrior  to  whom  my  friend  had 
given  me  in  charge,  directed  an- 
other to  go  with  me  to  the  water, 
which  made  him  angry;  he  struck 
me  and  my  nose  bled.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  return  the  stroke  but.  did 
not.  I  then  determined,  be  the  re- 
sult what  it  might,  that  I  would  go 
no  further  with  them.  They  tied  me 
and  laid  me  down  as  usual,  one  of 
them  lying  on  the  rope  on  each  side 
of  me ;  they  went  to  sleep,  and  I  to 
work  gnawing  and  picking  the  rope 
(made  of  bark)  to  pieces,  but  did 
not  get  loose  until  day  was  break- 
ing. I  crawled  off  on  my  hands  and 
feet  until  I  got  into  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  and  sat  down  on  a  tussock 
to  put  on  my  mocassins,  and  had 
put  on  one  and  was  preparing  to 
put  on  the  other,  when  they  raised 
the  yell  and  took  the  track,  and  I 
believe  they  made  as  much  noise  as 
twenty  white  men  could  do.  Had 
they  been  still  they  might  have 
heard  me  as  I  was  not  more  than 
two  chains'  length  from  them  at 
the  time.  But  I  started  and  ran, 
carrying  one  mocassin  in  my  hand; 
and  in  order  to  evade  them  chose 
the  poorest  ridges  I  could  find ;  and 
when  coming  to  logs  lying  cross- 
wise, would  run  along  one  and 
then  along  the  other.  I  continued 
on  that  way  until  about  ten  o  'clock, 
then  ascending  a  very  poor  ridge, 
crept  between  two  logs,  and  being 
very  weary  soon  dropped  to  sleep, 
and  did  not  waken  until  the  sun 
was  almost  down.  I  traveled  on  a 
short  distance  and  took  lodging  in 
a  hollow  tree.  I  think  it  was  on 
Saturday  that  I  got  to  the  Miami. 


I  collected  some  logs,  made  a  raft 
by  peeling  bark  and  tying  them 
together;  but  I  soon  found  that  too 
tedious  and  abandoned  it.  I  found 
a  turkey's  nest  with  two  eggs  in 
it,  each  one  having  a  double  yolk; 
they  made  two  delicious  meals  for 
different  days.  I  followed  down  the 
Miami,  until  I  struck  Harmar's 
trail,  made  the  previous  fall,  and 
continued  on  until  I  came  to  Fort 
"Washington,  now  Cincinnati.  I  think 
it  was  on  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of 
May ;  I  caught  a  horse,  tied  a  piece 
of  bark  around  his  under  jaw,  on 
which  there  was  a  large  tumor  like 
a  wart.  The  bark  rubbed  that  and 
ho  became  restless  and  threw  me, 
not  hurting  me  much,  however.  T 
caught  him  again,  and  he  again 
threw  me,  hurting  me  badly.  How 
long  I  lay  insensible  I  don't  know, 
but  when  I  revived  he  wras  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  me.  I  then 
traveled  on  very  slow,  my  feet  en- 
tirely bare  and  full  of  thorns  and 
briars.  On  "Wednesday,  the  day  I 
got  in,  I  was  so  far  gone  that  I 
thought  it  entirely  useless  to  make 
any  further  exertions,  not  knowing 
what  distance  I  was  from  the  river; 
I  took  my  station  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  but  soon  got  into  a  state  of 
sleeping,  and  either  dreamt  or 
thought  that  I  should  not  be  loiter- 
ing away  any  time;  that  I  should 
get  in  that  day;  which,  on  reflection 
I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea. 
However,  the  impression  was  so 
strong,  that  I  got  up  and  walked 
some  distance.  I  then  took  my  sta- 
tion again  as  before,  and  the  same 
thought  again  occupied  my  mind.  I 
got  up  and  walked  on.  I  had  not 
traveled    far   before   I.   thought   I 
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could  see  an  opening  for  the  river; 
and  getting  a  little  further  on  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  bell.  I  then 
started  and  ran  (at  a  slow  speed 
undoubtedly) :  a  little  further  on  I 
began  to  perceive  that  I  was  com- 
ing to  the  river  hill ;  and  having  got 
about  half  way  down,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  an  axe.  which  was  the 
sweetest  music  I  had  heard  for 
many  a  day.  It  was  in  the  extreme 
outlot;  when  I  got  to  the  lot  I 
crawled  over  the  fence  with  diffi- 
culty, it  being  very  high.  I  ap- 
proached the  person  very  cautious- 
ly until  within  about  a  chain's 
length,  undiscovered,  I  then  stopped 
and  spoke;  the  person  I  spoke  to 
was  Mr.  "William  Woodward,  the 
founder  of  Woodward  High  School. 
Mr.  "Woodward  looked  up,  hastily 
cast  his  eyes  around  and  saw  that 
I  had  no  deadly  weapon;  he  then 
spoke.  "In  the  name  of  God,"  said 
he,  "who  are  you?"  I  told  him 
that  I  had  been  a  prisoner  and  had 
made  my  escape  from  the  Indians. 
After  a  few  more  questions  he  told 
me  to  come  to  him.  I  did  so.  See- 
ing my  situation  his  fears  soon  sub- 
sided; he  told  me  to  sit  down  on  a 
log  and  he  would  go  and  catch  a 
horse  he  had  in  the  lot  and  take  me 
in.  He  caught  his  horse,  sat  me  on  it, 
but  kept  the  bridle  in  his  own  hand. 
When  we  got  into  the  road  people 
besran  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
"Who  is  he,  an  Indian?"  I  was 
not  surprised  nor  offended  at  the 
inquiries,  for  I  was  still  in  Indian 
uniform,  bareheaded,  my  hair  cut 
off  close,  except  the  scalp  and  fore- 
top,  which  they  had  put  up  in  a 
piece  of  tin.  with  a  bunch  of  turkey 
feathers,  which  I  could  not  undo. 


They  had  also  stripped  off  the 
feathers  of  about  two  turkeys,  and 
hung  them  to  the  hair  of  the  scalp; 
these  I  had  taken  off  the  day  I  left 
them.  Mr.  Woodward  took  me  to 
his  house  where  every  kindness  was 
shown  me.  They  gave  me  other 
clothing ;  coming  from  different  per- 
sons, it  did  not  fit  me  very  neatly, 
but  there  could  not  be  a  pair  of 
shoes  got  in  the  place  that  I  could 
get  on,  my  feet  were  so  much  swol- 
len. But  what  surprised  me  most 
was  that  when  a  pallet  was  made 
down  before  the  lire,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward condescended  to  sleep  with 
me.  The  next  day  soon  after  break- 
fast General  Harmar  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  the  fort.  I  would  not 
go.  A  second  messenger  came;  I 
still  refused.  At  length  a  Captain 
Shambrugh  came;  he  pleaded  with 
me,  told  me  I  might  take  my  own 
time,  and  he  would  wait  on  me.  At 
length  he  told  me  that  if  I  did  not 
go  with  him,  the  next  day  a  file  of 
men  would  be  sent,  and  I  would 
then  be  compelled  to  go.  I  went 
with  him ;  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word  and  treated  me  very  kindly. 
When  I  was  ushered  into  the  Quar- 
ters of  the  commander,  I  found  the 
room  full  of  people  waiting  my  ar- 
rival. I  knew  none  of  them  except 
Judge  Symmes,  and  he  did  not 
know  me,  which  was  not  surprising 
considering  the  fix  I  was  in.  The 
general  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions;  and  when  he  got  through 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  2'lass  of  liquor 
which  was  all  the  aid  he  orfered; 
meantime  had  a  mind  to  keep  me 
in  custody  as  a  spy,  which,  when 
I  heard  it,  raised  my  indignation  to 
think  that  a  commander  of  an  armv 
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should  have  had  no  more  judgment 
when  his  own  eyes  were  witnessing 
that  I  could  scarce  go  alone.  I 
went  out  by  his  permission  and  met 
Col.  Strong.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
such  a  person;  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  passed  on.  In  going- 
out  of  the  gate  I  met  his  son.  He 
knew  me  at  a  glance,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  chat  he  pulled  a  dollar 
out  of  his  pocket,  offered  it  to  me, 
saying,  it  was  all  that  he  had  by 
him,  but  when  I  wanted  more  to 
call  on  him.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  I  should  stand  in  need,  peo- 
ple generally  appeared  so  kind ;  but 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  it ;  and  I 
believe  I  brought  it  home  with  me. 
In  the  course  of  that  day,  I  got 
down  to  the  river,  and  went,  into 
the  store  of  Strong  and  Bartle,  men 
that  I  had  clone  business  for  pre- 
vious to  the  campaign.  For  three 
or  four  weeks  I  was  busy  in  mak- 
ing out  accounts  and  settlements. 
My  office  was  a  smoke  house  about 
six  or  eight  feet  square,  built  of 
beat  material,  and  stood,  I  think, 
a  little  above  Main  street. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Collin  Campbell  came  in.  Bartle 
asked  him  if  he  knew  me.  He  viewed 
me  a  considerable  time,  and  an- 
swered, ';Xo.;'  He  then  told  him, 
but  Mr.  Campbell  could  hardly  be- 
lieve him.  But  when  convinced, 
nothing  would  do  but  that  I  must 
go  home  with  him  to  North  Bend, 
that  he  might  nurse  me  up  and  send 
me  home.  We  got  down  some  time 
in  the  night;  he  had  all  his  family 
to  get  up,  and  see  what  a  queer  man 
he  had  brought  home.  After  some 
time  we  got  to  bed,  and  next  morn- 


ing, just  after  daylight,  he  came  up 
into  my  chamber,  or  rather  loft, 
and  wakened  me  up.  I  begged  of 
him  to  let  me  lay  a  little ;  no,  I  must 
get  light  up,  and  lie  would  have  in 
all  who  passed  by  to  see  me.  Where- 
ever  he  went  I  had  to  go.  I  stayed 
there  about  two  weeks,  gaining  in 
health  and  strength  every  day. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  con- 
tractor's boat  coming  up  the  river. 
He  hailed  it  and  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  me  to  go  with  them;  put 
up  provision  for  the  trip,  and  did 
everything  that  a  near  relative 
could  have  been  required  to  do. 
About  the  time  I  left  the  Bend, 
some  of  the  citizens  professed  to 
believe  me  to  be  a  spy,  and  .said, 
that  if  I  did  not  leave  there  they 
would ;  and  that  I  was  only  waiting 
a  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
enemy  in  upon  them.  As  I  did  not 
want  to  break  their  peace,  I  thought 
best  to  leave  them.  "When  I  got  on 
the  boat,  I  found  two  persons  on 
board  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  was  treated  very  kindly. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the 
boat.  When  Ave  got  up  to  Lime- 
stone, I  was  greeted  by  almost 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  par- 
ticularly those  that  had  been  under 
my  tuition.  The  Captain  Bartle 
above  mentioned  was  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  forty  years,  until 
we  met  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Dec- 
ember, 1838,  the  time  the  pioneers 
were  invited  to  the  half  centennial 
celebration  of  Cincinnati.  We  then 
met,  and  at  his  request  lodged  in 
the  same  room.  We  parted  the  next 
day,  never  more  to  meet    in    this 
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world;  he  was  then  ninety-four 
rears  of  age,  and  his  since  paid  his 
last  debt." 

Has  a  Kentucky  schoolmaster 
since  that  time  ever  been  given  such 
a  sincere  and  royal  welcome  by  his 
former  pupils  as  the  children  at 
Limestone  accorded  Israel  Donal- 
son  in  1791? 

Did  ever  a  teacher  have  such  an 
adventure,  escape  alive  to  tell  the 
tale  and  then  live  an  honored  career 
for  70  years  thereafter? 

Thus  we  realize  the  heroic  condi- 
tions under  which  the  first  Mays- 
ville  school  started;  a  veritable 
baptism  of  blood  and  fire !  Surely 
it  became  "The  University  of  Hard 
Knocks,"  with  Israel  Donalson 
dean  of  its  faculty  and  his  loyal 
pupils  all  honored  alumni ! 

Other  pedagogs  of  that  glorious 
age  who  probably  succeeded  Donal- 
son, after  that  worthy  old  master 
and  hero  had  set  the  Limestone 
"academy"  a-going,  were  Joseph 
Doniphan,  John  McQuiddy,  Caleb 
Wallace,  Eev.  Hiram  Miram  Cur- 
rev,  and  several  others  of  more  or 
l?ss  note  whose  honored  names 
have  become  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
past.  A  majority  of  the  above  also 
taught  school  at  Washington  and 
Mayslick. 

As  to  the  names  and  class  of  the 
few  text  books  used  by  "Profes- 
sor" Donalson,  and  his  contempor- 
aries, they  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  armloads  of  expen- 
sive books,  magazines,  maps,  charts, 
tablets,  etc.,  which  we  now  see  lug- 
ged to  school  daily  by  the  average 
pupil  of  this  aviating  age. 

Donalson 's  text  books  were  The 
New    Testament,    PLigrim's    Prog- 


ress, Dillworth's  Speller,  and 
"Bradford's  Almanac,"  printed  in 
Lexington  in  1788;  the  latter  also 
containing  "many  profane  and 
vulgar  jokes, "  made  in  Philadel- 
phia. "Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
was  then  the  classic  vade  mecum. 

A  Kentucky  historian,  writing  of 
education  in  the  old  days,  says : 
"Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  was  to 
the  pioneer  cabin  what  the  news- 
paper is  to  the  modern  home.  Cred- 
ulity was  universal  and  the  almanac 
became  indispensable.  Then  the 
phases  of  the  moon  controlled  hu- 
man destiny.  With  the  waxing  and 
the  waning  of  this  mysterious 
planet  the  whole  tide  of  social  and 
domestic  affairs  ebbed  and  flowed. 
Babies  were  weaned,  grains  and 
vegetables  were  planted,  and  hogs 
were  killed  with  strict  regard  for 
the  inconstant  moon. 

"It  is  a  creditable  feature  of  this 
early  society  that  with  such  train- 
ing, and  surrounded  by  the  discour- 
agements of  poverty,  lack  of  books 
and  lack  of  school  facilities  and 
teachers,  the  people  should  have 
made  such  early  efforts  to  procure 
the  benefit  of  schools.  The  school 
teacher  was  early  abroad  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  first  of  these  knights  of 
the  rod  was  William  Coomes,  who 
taught  the  first  school  at  Harrod's 
Station,  in  1775. 

The  school  house  was  the  fa- 
miliar leg  structure,  with  greased 
paper  covered  windows,  rough  slab 
renches  and  desks,  and  a  mammoth 
fire  place.  Geography  and  arith- 
metic were  taught  orally,  and  often 
in  doggerel  verse.  Writing  was 
more  akin  to  manual  than  mental 
exercise,  and  required  the  teacher 
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to  be  expert  in  making  pens  as  well 
as  marks;  his  salary  being  paid  in 
prorated  contributions  of  pork, 
corn  or  whisky;  and  thus  these 
grosser  articles  were  transmuted 
into  those  faculties  which  charmed 
a  senate  or  held  the  world  in  awe." 

Thus  in  the  pioneer  school  mas- 
ter, we  behold  a  peculiar  genius 
who  with  the  birch  and  hickory  a 
plenty  at  hand,  spared  not  the  rod. 
Flogging  was  the  favorite  method 
of  pounding  "larnin"  into  a  pupil's 
head,  or  likely  it  was  often  cram- 
med down  his  throat  by  several  vig- 
orous shakes  of  the  neck.  However, 
it  was  woe  unto  the  teacher  whose 
moral  control  slackened.  He  was 
sure  of  a  ride  upon  a  rail  or  a  duck- 
ing in  the  nearest  pond  or  creek. 

Thus  was  the  first  Maysville 
school.  Compare  it  with  the  Mays- 
ville educational  plant  of  today, 
with  its  magnificent  high  school 
building,  built  right  upon  the  spot 
where  Israel  Donaison  fiest  wielded 
the  rod. 

Compare  the  rough  log  block- 
house school  room  with  the  present 
buildings,  high  school  and  district, 
and  their  equipment ;  their  splen- 
did corps  of  advanced  teachers  and 
professors;  its  laboratories;  its 
gymnasiums;  its  lyceum,  its  or- 
chestra of  twenty  pieces ;  its  great 
auditorium;  its  playgrounds  equip- 
ment; its  penny  lunches  for  poor 
children;  its  battery  of  sewing  ma- 
chines     and      complete      domestic 


science  course  and  outfit;  its  works 
of  art  in  paintings,  engravings  and 
statuary;  its  basket  ball,  base  ball 
and  foot  ball  teams;  its  ten  type- 
writing machines ;  its  department  of 
music,  the  languages,  sciences,  and 
arts,  and  its  four  pianos  and  vic- 
trolas;  its  graded  enrollment  of 
eleven  hundred  pupils.  And  over 
all  this  a  system  of  modern  study 
and  education  which  combined  form 
the  ideal  and  model  institution  of 
learning,  as  good  as  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Maysville  honors  the  memory  of 
"Donaison,  Band  and  Richeson," 
and  all  the  host  of  loyal  educators 
and  teachers  who  have  made  her 
name  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  we  are  proudest  of  all  of 
the  civic  interest,  causing  our  edu- 
cational development,  which  has 
given  us  our  magnificent  schools  of 
today  and  makes  probable  a  further 
new  and  wonderful  growth  in  the 
tomorrows  awaiting  our  work  and 
pleasure.  When  we  see  what  has 
been  done  and  the  living  fruits  of 
it,  we  likewise  behold  the  future  as 
but  a  ripe  harvest  field  ready  to  be 
garnered  by  the  firm  hands  of 
noble  achievement  and  unswerving 
endeavor.    We  will,  because : 

So  nigh  is  heaven  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 
When  duty   whispers   low.    "Thou   must." 

The  youth  replies:    "I  can." 

— Emerson. 
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The  Crown  er  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII 

BY 

MES.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON 

(From  the  Poet's  Corner  in  the  Evening  Post,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  1901) 
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THE  CROWNER  AT  THE  CORONATION  OF 
KING  EDWARD  VII. 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


When  the  Queen's  memorial 
services  were  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  in  the 
old  Capitol,  Mrs.  Morton  read  from 
an  old  magazine  an  article  upon  the 
crowning  of  Queen  Victoria  sixty 
years  before.  It  described  the 
Queen  kneeling  with  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  asking  heaven's 
blessings  upon  her  reign.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton then  said: 

"We  have  seen  these  blessings 
come  upon  her  reign,  and  the  world 
seemed  hardly  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive them  all;  now  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  her  dominions." 

Mrs.  Morton  wrote  the  following 
poem  upon  the  crowning  of  her  son 
and  successor,  King  Edward,  to  the 
glory  and  honor  of  her  kingdom : 

The  Queen  in  her  glory  moved  down  thro' 
the  skies, 

Tho'  they  saw  not  her  raiment  of  glistening 
dyes 

Nor  the  saint's  crown  of  light,  on  her  an- 
gelic head, 

Nor  her  guard3  the  great  stars,  there  invis- 
ibly led. 

But  the  world  saw  her  son,  thro'  her  power 
crowned  King, 

Despite  the  prediction  'gainst  sceptre  and 
ring. 


Despite  the  sooth-saying,  believed  the  world 

round — 
"The     son     of    Victoria     would     never    be 

crowned." 
Israel's    throne    thro'    her    lineage    to    the 

Briton  came  down. 
She    was    there    with   her   stars   to   bestow 

Israel's   crown. 
And    give    time    this    augury,    from    God's 

printed  scroll — 
"I  will  lead  thee  and  keep  thee  from  pole 

unto  pole. 

"In  thy   seed   shall  all  Israel  arise  and  be 

blessed. 
And   thy   throne  be   established   from   east 

unto  west, 
And  the  isles  of  the  sea  shall  all  trust  in 

thine    arms, 
And  the  stars  in  their  courses  defend  thee 

with  charms, 
Xo  sorcerer  knows,  and  no  conqueror  can 

break, 
For  I,  the  Lord  God,  will  not  Israel  forsake." 

Oh'  daughter  of  Zion,  O!  Queen  regnant  yet, 

Thro'  Kings  and  thro'  Princes,  where  suns 
never  set, 

Oh!  thou  mother  of  sovereigns,  to  an  ancient 
throne   willed, 

Sure  the  promise  of  heaven  to  thee  was  ful- 
filled, 

For  His  name  sake  He  blessed  thee,  and 
called  thee  His  own, 

And  the  world's  glory  met  in  array  at  thy 
throne. 
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When  thy  son,  i^nglaud's  sovereign,  came  to 

be  crowned 
With  the  crown  and  the  sceptre  o'er  lands 

without  bound. 
Be  with  him  still,  with  thy  wisdom  direct 
The    hand    that    now    trembles,    stretched 

forth  to  protect 
A  world   that's    so   wide,   and   a   nation   so 

great, 
Only  God  and  Victoria  its  rule  can  dictate. 

Let  him  keep  thy  Redeemer,  the  Lord  God 

of  Hosts, 
Let    His    name,    blest    forever,    be    known 

thro'  the  coasts, 
Then  peace,  like  a  river,  shall  brighten  his 

sway, 
And  the  throne  of  all  Israel  be  his  throne 

today. 
Now  away  with   sooth-sayers,  their  lore  is 

disowned. 
The   King's   in   his   kingdom,   now   crowned 

and  enthroned. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the 
above  poem  in  Kentucky  it  has 
been  republished  (we  hear)  across 
the  sea,  with  complimentary  com- 
mendation. We  republish  it  in  The 
Register,  by  request,  now.  "We  had 
always  been  an  admirer  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  long"  reign  of  sixty 
years,  was  the- most  victorious  ever 
granted  to  any  sovereign,  and  we 
attributed  her  successful  govern- 
ment, first  to  her  devoted  love  and 
trust  in  God,  whose  promises  were 
so  many  and  so  glorious  to  her, 
then  to  her  own  fine  intelligence  as 
a  woman  and  as  a  rulpr  to  direct  it. 
Hence,  we  felt  our  optimism  in  re- 
gard to  the  throne  and  the  govern- 
ment she  had  directed  and  sustained 
by  uniting  with  her  in  its  adminis- 
tration the  best  and  most  talented 
men  in     England,    was    fully  war- 


ranted and  sustained.  And  wo  still 
hope  and  believe,  notwithstanding 
the  World's  War,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain: 

"The  Kingdom  Victoria  ruled  in  His  name 
Will  be  here  everlasting  in  honor  and  fame." 

—Ed.  The  Register. 
King  Edward  VII.  had  the  most 
ancient  genealogy  of  any  monarch 
that  ever  lived  since  the  time  of  the 
Irish  King,  Conary  the  Great,  who 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ 
ruled  as  high  King  over  the  clans 
of  the  Gaels  of  Ireland  at  Tara. 
This  invests  his  dynasty  with  an 
antiquity  superior  to  all  others, 
save  David's  throne,  which  it  is 
said  it  perpetuates. — (From  Regis- 
ter, Jan.,  1907.) 


THE    DEATH    OF    KING    EDWARD, 
MAY  6,   1910. 

"His  majesty  is  no  more,"  was  the  deep  mid- 
night cry, 

As  the  King  from  his  palace  went  unseen 
to  the  sky. 

The  wail  of  bis  people  cannot  reach  him 
now — ■ 

With  death's  seal  on  his  heart,  and  its  white 
on  his  brow 

According  to  the  covenant  made  by  the 
Queen — 

Tho'  this  King  is  no  more,  his  kingdom  will 
remain. 

And  peoples  unborn  and  lands  now  un- 
known— 

Its  gates  will  enclose,  and  be  ruled  from 
its  throne — 

Tho'  his  "Majesty  is  no  more,"  his  ermine 
and  crown — 

With  its  glorious  beauty  to  his  sons  will  go 
down, 

And  the  Kingdom  Victoria  ruled  in  His 
Name 

Will  be  here  everlasting  in  honor  and  fame. 
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History  of  Education  in  Kentucky 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

Miss  Stephenson,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's 
Clnhs,  delivered  this  address  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion at  Lexington,  June  3rd,  1903, 
following  an  address  by  Miss  Tar- 
rant on  Child  Labor.  The  statistics 
on  the  educational  conditions  in 
Kentucky  were  so  surprising,  that 
they  were  received  with  skepticism, 
and  started  a  campaign  of  investi- 
gation, which  confirmed  their  truth, 
and  disclosed  further  that  all  had 
not  been  told.  Two  vears  later  an  ed- 


ucational movement  was  launched 
in  earnest  by  the  Federation, 
which  has  grown  from  more  to 
more  under  notable  leaders,  and  is 
rapidly  canceling  illiteracy.  All  of 
the  recommendations  offered  in  the 
address,  have,  in  the  intervening 
fourteen  years,  become  accom- 
plished facts.  In  recognition  of 
Miss  Stephenson's  service  to  the 
State  in  arousing  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  education  in 
Kentucky,  she  recently  has  b^en 
made  an  Honorary  Vice-President 
of  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  "Wo- 
men's Clubs.  The  address  having 
become  now  in  a  sense  historical  is 
published  herein  for  the  first  time. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  KENTUCKY 


By  Miss  Martha  Stephenson. 


Education  is  a  subject  closely 
correlated  with  that  of  child  labor. 
Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  crime,  and 
education  of  the  right  sort,  is  its 
preventive  and  remedy.  This  crime 
of  child-labor  which  now  saddens 
and  dishonors  our  State,  can  be 
minimized,  perhaps  suppressed, 
with  only  the  essential  advance  of 
public  opinion  to  secure  the  proper 
amendment  and  enforcement  of  one 
of  our  school  laws.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  speak  to-night  of  a 
specific  crime  or  a  specific  remedy, 
but  rather  to  look  at  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  our  Kentuckv  common 


school  system  with  respect  to  its 
conditions  and  needs.  In  order  to 
throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  seemed  to  me  well  to 
take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
evolution  of  popular  education  in 
Kentucky. 

No  time  and  place  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  such  a  theme  than- 
now  and  here.  The  time  is  oppor- 
tune, because  there  is  a  great  tidal 
wave  of  educational  interest  mov- 
ing through  our  nation;  and  we 
must  throw  ourselves  into  it,  and 
be  borne  forward,  or  let  it  pass  us 
and  leave  us  in  Wiq,  shallows  of  ad- 
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vancing  civilization.  The  place  is 
inspiring, .  because  Lexington  was 
the  central  field  of  activity  in  all  of 
Kentucky's  early  educational  his- 
tory. 

She  cannot  boast  the  first  school 
kept  in  the  State — that  honor  be- 
longs to  ray  own  town  of  Harrods- 
burg — but  Lexington  became  the 
first  centre  of  culture,  not  only  of 
Kentucky — then  a  frontier  county 
of  Virginia — but  of  that  great  ter- 
ritory, referred  to  as  the  "All  out 
of  doors"  west  of  Virginia.  Here, 
in  1780,  was  endowed  Transylvania 
Seminary,  the  first  institution  of 
higher  education  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  There  were  four  little 
private  schools  in  Kentucky  that 
antedated  Transylvania.  These 
were  kept  in  Harrodsburg,  McAfee, 
Boonesboro  and  Lexington  between 
the  years  1775  and  1780,  and  were 
the  earliest  of  a  tvpe  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  "Old"  Field  Schools." 
The  school  houses  were  usually 
located  in  an  old  clearing,  hence  the 
name  "Old  Field."  They  were 
usually  built  of  lo^'s,  generally  un- 
hewn, the  cracks  being  at  best  only 
half  chinked.  They  bad  stack  chim- 
neys and  clapboard  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  latter  being  often  without 
frames  or  panes — greased  paper 
sometimes  taking  the  place  of  glass. 
When  the  floor  was  not  of  virgin 
soil,  it  was  of  rude  puncheons — 
split  logs  with  the  hewn  side  turned 
up.  The  desks  were  of  the  same 
rough  puncheons,  with  leers  inserted 
in  auger  holes,  lifting  them  to  the 
proper  height  for  seats.  In  such  a 
house,  the  teacher  was  master  of 
the  rod  as  well  as  of  the  spellimr- 
book,  and  his    salary   was   usually 


paid  in  tobacco,  bear-bacon,  corn, 
whiskey  or  some  like  commodity. 
While  we  smile  at  the  picture,  let  us 
remember  that  even  such  schools  at 
that  time,  attested  considerable  edu- 
cational spirit  in  the  pioneers,  see- 
ing they  were  kept  with  zeal  in  the 
midst  of  hardships  and  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  despite  occasional  en- 
counters with  wolves  and  wildcats. 
We  may  also  take  thought  that 
since  those  days,  the  world  has 
moved  over  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter of  years,  and  great  educational 
systems  have  been  developed  in 
"many  parts  of  the  earth;  and  vet 
the  "picture  of  the  "Old  Field 
School"  may  be  verified,  with  only 
slight  modifications,  in  many  parts 
— remote  of  course  from  Lexington 
— of  our  own  proud  Commonwealth. 

But  Lexington's  early  motions 
toward  establishing  a  noble  educa- 
tional system  for  Kentucky,  filled 
her  annals  with  renown  and  formed 
a  halo  of  glory  about  her  early  his- 
tory. It  might  be  suggested'  that 
her  history  becomes  more  absorb- 
ingly interesting  the  farther  we  re- 
cede from  the  present!  But  I  will 
not  say  it;  for  I  trust  there  is  his- 
tory making  here  during  the  meet- 
ing of  this  Federation  that  will  not 
be  unworthy  a  place  in  her  illus- 
trious records. 

Kentucky's  educational  system 
began,  to  use  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  figure;  as  an  inverted 
pyramid.  It  began  at  the  top  with 
the  university  idea.  With  public 
spirit  and  foresight  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  in  1780,  Col.  John  Todd, 
delegate  from  Kentucky  County  to 
the  Virginia  legislature,  secured 
from  that    body    a   grant   of  8,000 
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aires  of  land,  previously  confiscat- 
ed from  British  subjects  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  an  endowment  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  as  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning;  to  be 
opened  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  state  of  its 
funds  would  permit.  An  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  continuing  and  no 
funds  being  available  on  the  land 
grant,  nothing  matured,  until  1783, 

iivhon  Transylvania  Seminary — 
later  merged  with  Kentucky  Acad- 
emy to  become  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity— was  organized  with  a 
notable  list  of  celebrities  as  trus- 
tees, and  a  charter  expressing  in 
its  preamble  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  to  "citizens  living  in  a 
barbarous  community  remote  from 
older  civilization."  Thus  was 
planned  the  first  school  in  Ken- 
tucky, founded  on  State  patron- 
age; and  its  founders  further  de- 
signed it  to  become  the  head  of  a 
great  system  of  education.  There- 
fore, we  find  the  legislature  of  1798 
promoting1  the  scheme  by  passing 
a  series  of  acts  subsidizing  a  com- 
plete system  of  secondary  schools 
or  academies,  Which  were  intended 
to  be  nurseries  for  Transylvania. 
By  one  of  these  acts,  a  great  reser- 
vation of  unappropriated  lands  was 
given  to  endow  a  seminary,  or 
academy,  in  every  county  in  the 
State,  each  to  receive  6,000  acres. 
Xow,  when  we  hear  that  the  short- 
comings of  the  common  schools  in 
Kentucky  are  due  to  our  never 
having  had  any  landed  endowment, 
like  our  more  progressive  sisters 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  do  not  let 


us  forget  this  bonus  of  6,000  acres 
each  to  every  county  in  the  State 
for  the  support  of  a  county  acad- 
emy, and  that  prior  to  this,  20,000 
acres  had  been  given  to  Transyl- 
vania— the  original  8,000  acres 
having  been  augmented  by  succes- 
sive gifts. 

The  great  conception  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  secondary  schools 
to  form  the  capstone  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  was  mainlv  that  of  Judire 
Caleb  Wallace,  whose  name  is  on 
Kentucky's  eternal  roll  of  honor. 
His  idea  of  the  mission  of 
education  in  forming  a  right- 
eous and  happy  republic,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of 
an  act  of  1798,  shows  a  fine  ideal 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it.  illus- 
trates just  at  that  point  why  his 
scheme,  so  nobly  conceived,  fell 
short  of  achievement.  To  make 
my  meaning  plain,  I  quote  from  the 
preamble:  ''"Whereas  it  is  gener- 
ally true  that  people  will  be  hap- 
piest whose  laws  are  best,  and  best 
administered,  and  they  will  be  best 
administered  in  proportion  as  those 
who  form  and  administer  them, 
are  wise  and  honest;  therefore,  it 
becomes  expedient  for  promoting 
the  public  happiness  that  those 
persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed 
with  genius  and  virtue,  should  be 
rendered,  by  liberal  education, 
worthy  to  receive  and  able  to 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  that  to  aid  and  accel- 
erate this  most  desirable  purpose 
must  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
wise  government."  Note  that  his 
conception  is  limited  to  a  class  ''es- 
pecially endowed  by  nature;"  who 
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should  be  liberally  educated  to  fit 
them  better  for  public  service.  He 
did  not  see  the  need  of  beginning 
down  amid  the  sunless  roots  of  so- 
ciety to  insure  a  healthy  growth 
above.  There  is  uo_  place  in  this 
plan  for  a  system  of  elementary 
schools  to  develop  the  genius  and 
virtue  that  are  dormant  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  masses  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  classes.  Just  here  is 
a  weak  point  which  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  this  whole  splendid 
scheme  of  State  education,  that  had 
been  forming  since  17S0.  but  was 
only  fairly  begun  in  1798. 

For  a  time  academies  were 
rapidly  organized,  until  some  fifty 
were  in  operation,  each  having  re- 
ceived an  endowment  of  from  6,000 
to  12,000  acres  of  land.  But  as 
early  as  1815,  many  of  them  were 
languishing  and  calling  for  more 
State  aid.  By  1820.  the  system  had 
proved  a  failure.  The  causes  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as:  (1)  The 
lack  of  general  educational  spirit 
to  supplement  by  private  aid  or 
local  taxes  the  fund  provided  by 
the  State,  which,  though  liberal, 
was  inadequate  for  entire  support; 
(2)  The  State  relinquished  by  suc- 
cessive enactments  all  rights  over 
the  control  of  the  lands,  and  they 
were  sold  for  a  moiety  of  their  sub- 
sequent value  and  the  funds  dissi- 
pated or  squandered  by  short- 
sighted, and  sometimes  too  self-in- 
terested trustees;  (3)  The  acade- 
mies lacked  the  nourishing  elements 
that  might  have  been  supplied  by 
a  living  "  system  of  elementary 
schools  to  feed  them. 

The  State  University  held  on  a 
decade  longer  after  the  academies 


had  failed  as  a  State  system;  but 
it  too  failed  as  a  State  institution, 
and  never  realized  the  grand  pos- 
sibilities projected  for  it  by  its  pa- 
triotic founders.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  these  institutions  cul- 
tured the  "superior  class,"  and 
produced  an  intellectual  minority 
that  have  maintained  for  Kentucky 
a  high  standing  in  the  intellectual 
arena  of  the  nation.  But  the  bulk 
of  her  population,  constituted  of 
the  working  classes,  remained  ig- 
norant, having  only  here  and  there 
a  neighborhood  school  of  the  "Old- 
field"  type;  and  the  pitiful  part  of 
the  story  is  that  they  were  too  blind 
to  the  light  to  even  want  to  see.  My 
friends,  has  not  inheritance  de- 
scended to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation-  Do  not  we  find  this 
condition  in  our  State  today?  But 
never  is  an  age  without  some 
prophets  of  progress.  As  early  as 
1816-18,  the  messages  of  Gov. 
Slaughter,  to  quote  from  Mr.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  was  "a  veritable  Gabriel's 
trump,  to  summon  the  friends  of 
the  children  and  youth  to  the  as- 
sault upon  the  illiteracy  that  was 
already  invading  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky."  He  advised 
a  scheme  of  popular  education 
which  would  "shoot  the  light  of 
knowledge  in  at  the  door  of  every 
log  cabin  among  the  mountains  and 
every  plantation  mansion  of  the 
blue-grass  country  or  city  home  in 
Lexington" — then  the  literary  cen- 
ter of  the  JSTew  West.  Hear  his 
voice  of  wisdom  pleading  with  the 
legislature  in  these  words:  "I  beg 
leave  to  bring  into  view  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  one  of  first  im- 
portance that  can    engage  our  at- 
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tention,  whether  we  regard  its  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness  or  the 
permanency  of  our  republican  sys- 
tem." And  again,  "VTe  have  many 
good  schools,  but  nothing  short  of 
carrying  education  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  every  man  in  the  State 
can  satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the 
people,  or  fulfill  the  duty  of  the 
Government."  That  legislature, 
like  many  another  since  has  been, 
was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and 
made  no  adequate  response.  But 
the  recognized  failure  of  the  State 
academies  about  1S20  began  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  State  authori- 
ties and  the  people  generally  to  the 
need  of  some  system  of  popular 
education.  So  we  find  Gov.  Adair 
in  his  message  of  1821  urging  it  in 
an  argument  similar  to  that  of  his 
predecessor.  He  said:  "It  is  nec- 
essary to  the  permanency  of  our 
political  and  civil  institutions  and 
to  our  relative  dignity  and  in- 
fluence in  the  council  of  the  nations 
that  it  (popular  education)  should 
succeed."  This  legislature  took 
the  first  steps  toward  establishing 
a  public  school  system  for  the 
State,  by  two  important  acts.  One 
was  to  provide  a  school  fund  by 
setting  apart  one-half  the  interest 
on  certain  bank  stock  owned  by 
the  State,  which  has  been  known 
since  as  "The  Literary  Fund;" 
the  other  was  to  appoint  an  able 
commission  to  collect  information 
and  prepare  a  report  recommend- 
ing a  system  of  common  schools 
suited  to  the  habits  and  needs  of 
the  people.  Nothing  practical  re- 
sulted for  a  long  time  from  the  ap- 
propriation. A  few  years  later  the 
literary  fund  that  had  yielded,  when 


set  apart,  an  income  of  $00,000  a 
year,  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  pit- 
tance of  about  $150,000,  yielding 
only  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year. 
The  bulk  of  the  fund,  and  all  of  the 
accruing  interest,  had  been  diverted 
to  defray  deficiences  in  the  general 
revenues  of  the  State. 

However,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission written  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Barry,  its  chairman,  was  made,  in 
accordance  with  its  appointment,  to 
the  legislature  of  1822;  and  has 
been  invariably  spoken  of  by  his- 
torians as  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
tributions to  educational  literature 
to  be  found  in  any  age  or  country. 
It  contained  earnest  and  enthus- 
iastic letters  from  Ex-Presidents 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Jas.  Madison, 
John  Adams,  and  other  statesmen; 
but  it  fell  dead  on  an  unresponsive 
legislature,  whose  members  claimed 
that  their  constituents  took  no  in- 
terest in  such  matters.  My  friends, 
the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  survive 
in  Kentucky  still.  Patriots  and 
philanthropists  are  still  assailing 
the  dull  ears  of  politicians  who  take 
refuge  behind  the  masses  of  our 
people,  who  as  yet  manifest  no 
abiding  interest  in  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  State.  Kentucky 
was  described  then  as  being  in  the 
rear-guard  of  the  educational  army. 
To-day  there  are  but  eight  states 
of  our  Union  further  to  the  rear 
than  she,  and  thirty-six  are  march- 
ing in  front  of  her.  Nevertheless, 
from  our  past  we  may  gather  hope 
for  our  future.  For  in  183S,  six- 
teen years  from  the  time  Barry's 
great  report  "awoke  the  echoes 
above  the  heads  of  the  generation 
at  which  it  was    aimed,    it    struck 
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with  powerful  impact  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fathers  who  had  under- 
rated its  proper  significance."  But 
ihis  sixteen-year  interval  was  not 
a  time  of  inactivity  by  the  friends 
of  the  common  school  cause.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  our  educational 
history,  and  one  which  reflected 
enduring  luster  on  Lexington,  then 
widelv  known  as  the  "Athens  of  the 
West" 

Transylvania  University  shot  up 
a  flame  of  life  and  attained  to  re- 
nown broader  than  our  own  coun- 
try, and  in  her  faculty  were  able, 
benevolent-minded  men  who  did 
valiant  service  in  building  the  foun- 
dations of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. Greatest  of  these  was  Rev. 
B.  0.  Peers,  who  with  Rev.  A.  D. 
Wood,  President  of  Transylvania, 
was  requested  by  the  legislative 
committee  on  education,  to  report 
a  careful  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools.  His  letter  ap- 
pended to  the  joint  report  to  the 
legislature  of  1830,  giving  "the 
collective  experience  of  the  na- 
tion," and  his  clear,  explicit  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan,  backed  by  a 
convincing  argument,  so  electrified 
the  legislature  that  it  passed  an  act 
entitled:  "An  act  to  encourage  the 
general  diffusion  of  education  in 
the  Commonwealth  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  gtfstdm  of 
public  school--."  About  the  same 
time  Congress  was  memorialized  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  lands  to 
the  State  for  education,  but  with- 
out success.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  Mr.  Peer's  report  that 
he  did  not  favor  a  large  subsidy 
school  fund  as  a  basis  for  a  sys- 


tem of  universal  education;  on  the 
ground  that  "a  popular  interest  is 
the  only  firm  basis  of  a  movement 
to  educate  the  whole  people."  His 
conviction  grew  out  of  the  failure 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  to 
make  efficient  use  of  their  large 
public  funds,  and  of  Massachusetts' 
success  in  conducting  her  common 
schools  by  local  taxation  and  strict 
supervision.  Hence  he  recommend- 
ed the  Massachusetts  plan.  The 
history  of  our  educational  financier- 
ing proved  the  fairness  of  his  con- 
clusions; for  had  not  Kentucky  al- 
ready thrown  away  a  rich  educa- 
tional land  grant  and  wasted  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  State  sys- 
tem of  schools,  because  there  was 
not  concern  enough  about  educa- 
tion to  supervise  and  safeguard 
her  public  funds! 

The  act  of  1830  was  chiefly  per- 
missive. It  provided  for  carving 
up  the  counties  into  districts,  based 
on  the  school  population,  and  em- 
powered each  district  to  levy  a  poll 
tax  and  a  small  ad  valorem  tax  for 
school  purposes.  But  the  kindness 
was  gratuitous ;  the  law  was  not 
backed  by  sufficient  public  opinion, 
and  no  schools  were  organized 
under  it,  although  at  the  time  one 
third  of  the  adult  population  of 
Kentucky  could  not  write  their 
own  names.  But  let  it  be  spoken 
to  the  honor  of  Louisville  that  she, 
under  the  leadership  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam F.  Bullock,  jjrovided  in  her 
new  charter,  1828-29,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools,  and  then 
laid  the  foundation  for  her  present 
flourishing  public  school  system. 

Nothing  daunted  by  successive 
disappointments,  the  liberal-minded 
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schoolmen  of  the  State  continued  a 
campaign  of  education.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  cause,  in  1S36  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  distributed 
among  the  States.  Kentucky's 
share  amounted  to  £1,433,750,  and 
out  of  that  she  appropriated  $850,- 
000  to  subsidize  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  Mr.  Peer's  first  plan 
was  amended,  and  the  counties  were 
authorized  to  vote,  in  addition  to  a 
poll  tax,  an  ad  valorem  tax  equal  to 
the  pro  rata  each  received  from  the 
State  fund;  which  included  the 
$850,000  added  to  the  literary  fund, 
already  mentioned.  There  seemed 
at  last  to  be  provision  for  an  ade- 
quate financial  basis,  and  1838 
marked  another  epoch  in  common 
school  history;  but  it  was  1840  when 
the  first  public  school  was  opened 
in  Versailles.  It  seemed  that  the 
time  had  come  at  last  for  the 
triumph  of  the  good  cause :  but 
alas,  a  desperate  contest  had  to  be 
waged  with  varying  fortunes  for 
another  ten  years;  and  not  until 
1850  was  a  common  school  system 
regularly  organized  in  Kentucky, 
and  it  was  yet  another  three  years 
before  it  was  in  operation  in  all  the 
counties.  The  bonus  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  to  be  given  only  on 
condition  that  the  district  build  a 
school  house  and  lay  a  supplemen- 
tary tax  to  help  support  the  school. 
Public  sentiment  still  lagging,  dis- 
tricts moved  slowly  to  act  under 
the  law.  There  seemed  no  great  de- 
mand for  the  school  funds.  Mean- 
while the  State  had  developed  a 
generous  spirit  for  internal  im- 
provements, which  caused  a  great 
State    debt    to    be     incurred.    The 


school  fund  was  convenient,  why 
not  use  it  for  the  liquidation  of  this 
debt?  The  outcome  was  that  in 
1845,  the  whole  of  the  $850,000  had 
been  swept  out  of  existence,  even 
the  bonds  given  for  the  fund  hav- 
ing been  burned.  Of  this  peiiod, 
Mr.  Z.  F.  Smith,  once  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  in  his 
history  of  Kentucky  says:  "The 
administration  of  three  governors 
had  come  and  gone  in  Kentucky 
with  no  substantial,  practical  re- 
sults for  our  common  school  sys- 
tem. The  entire  outcome  of  ten 
years  (1838-1848)  upon  the  subject 
of  education  in  Kentucky  was  that 
we  only  had  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  iliat  had  not  taken  root  in  the 
affection  a>;d  life  of  the  people. 
The  system  had  a  precarious  exist- 
ence and  fears  were  entertained  of 
the  repeal  of  the  school  law."  But 
a  great  need  found  a  man  to  meet 
it.  Dr.  Robert  Breckenridge  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1847;  and  with  cour- 
age as  dauntless  as  his  talents  were 
brilliant,  he  sent  a  report  to  the 
legislature  setting  forth  the  humil- 
iating condition  of  Kentucky's 
school  system,  and  charging  the 
whole  truth  of  the  wrongs  that  had 
been  perpetrated  in  misapplying  its 
funds,  and  demanding  that  as  an 
act  of  simple  good  faith,  the  legis- 
lature make  amends  to  the  children 
of  the  State  by  restoring  the  school 
revenues.  The  result  was  the  rescue 
of  the  entire  school  fund,  including 
all  the  arrears  of  interest  due. 
Furthermore  he  was  instrumental 
during  his  term  of  office  in  having 
the  school  fund  declared  in  the 
amended  constitution  of  1849  "in- 
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violable  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing a  system  of  common  schools," 
and  also  in  securing  by  popular  vote 
an  increase  of  the  school  revenue  by 
a  tax  cf  2  cents  on  the  $100.00.  For 
these  inestimable  benefits  and 
others,  he  is  called  the  father  of  the 
present  practical  public  school 
system  in  Kentucky,  just  as  Mr. 
Peers  was  the  father  of  the  first 
organized  plan  of  operation  on 
paper  which  was  never  actualized 
until  1S50,  the  year  the  revised 
constitution  went  into  effect — the 
real  birthday  of  Kentucky's  com- 
mon school  system.  In  1353  ever}' 
county  in  the  State  had  organized 
some  schools. 

The  limit  of  time  does  not  per- 
mit me — nor  is  it  necessary — to  re- 
view the  course  of  our  public  edu- 
cation during  the  last  half  century. 
It  has  moved  with  slow,  difficult 
steps  in  those  parts  of  the  State  re- 
moved from  centers  of  progressive 
thought ;  but,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
making  steady  progress.  More 
favorable  laws  have  been  secured 
by  amendment  from  time  to  time; 
and,  with  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions, no  retrograde  movements 
have  been  made.  The  school  rev- 
enue has  been  steadily  increased  by 
a  larger  ad  valorem  tax  as  public 
opinion  has  advanced,  and  the 
State  fund  has  been  auscmented  bv 
$600,000  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. But  we  have  come  up  only 
a  little  toward  universal  education; 
we  have  not  kept  str-p  in  the  prog- 
ressive march  with  our  Northern 
and  Western  sister  States.  The 
reasons  for  this  and  the  lessons  we 
need  for  our  x;rPScnt  and  future 
thought     were 
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learned  best  from  the  seventy  years 
from  1780  to  1S50.  The  weakness- 
es inherent  in  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  our  social  life  that  caused 
the  prolonged  and  obstinate  con- 
flict between  the  progressive  and 
conservative  parties  on  educational 
questions,  and  delayed  thirty  years 
the  operation  of  our  common 
schools,  have  not  been  wholly  erad- 
icated, and  are  still  keeping  our 
State  in  the  rear  of  the  educational 
march. 

The  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Kentucky  came  from  Virginia. 
These  brought  with  them  the  ideals 
of  the  mother  State.  There  was  a 
sharp  distinction  maintained  be- 
tween the  cultured  classes  and  the 
illiterate  masses.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity-academy, private  schools 
and  colleges  were  early  organized 
which  furnished  educational  advan- 
tages for  the  ambitious  and  fortu- 
nate. Aspiring  sons  were  trained 
in  the  learned  professions;  and  of 
these'  politics  afforded  perhaps  the 
largest  field  for  the  operation  of  ex- 
ceptional talents.  Education  of  the 
daughters  received  scant  attention, 
except  for  those  personal  accom- 
plishments that  would  make  them 
more  attractive  in  society.  Gentle- 
men farmers  did  not  need  to  culti- 
vate the  mind,  except  for  the  arts  of 
receiving  and  dispensing  an  ele- 
gant hospitality.  The  overseer  was 
hired  to  manage  the  slaves  and  look 
out  for  the  master's  revenues.  Mid- 
dle-class farmers  only  needed  to 
know  how  to  raise  corn  and  hogs, 
cattle  and  small  grains ;  to  buy  and 
sell  and  count  interest  on  such 
money  as  they  could  acquire.    The 
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poor  white  trash,    what    need  had 
they  of  education.' 

The  masses  were  more  malleable 
in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  forming 
the  political  policies  of  the  State, 
if  not  educated  to  think  for  them- 
selves. This  was  the  unconscious 
reasoning  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
"superior  class,"  who  were  so  at- 
tractive for  their  refinement  of  liv- 
ing and  so  fascinating  for  their 
high-bred  courtesy  extended  not 
only  to  their  own  set,  but  with  ten- 
der condescension  to  the  lowly- 
born.  "The  superior  classes"  were 
hardly  to  blame  that  education 
meant  to  them  only  the  acquisition 
of  the  graces,  the  elegant  arts,  and 
the  means  for  the  extension  of 
power  of  the  leisure  class.  Neither 
were  the  other  three-fourths  of 
Kentucky's  population  to  blame  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  educational 
spirit,  that  to  the  Massachusetts 
Puritan  was  an  inheritance  from 
the  past. 

I  think  we  discover  in  just  this 
condition  the  vital  weakness  that 
has  prevented  even  until  now  any 
rapid  development  of  a  system  of 
universal  education.  It  is  the  gen- 
eric disease  which  has  made  it  easy 
for  specific  troubles  to  arise  all 
along  the  way.  Once  awake  to  vig- 
orous life  the  educational  con- 
science of  our  "superior  class," 
until  it  pulses  "From  center  to  cir- 
cumference with  the  feeling  that  in 
every  child  in  this  Commonwealth 
there  Is  something  divine  that  must 
be  brought  to  light  and  activity — 
and  that  is  what  true  education 
means — and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  cure  the  defects  in  our  common 
school  organization. 


Our  first  and  greatest  need  is  to 
secure  to  all  the  children  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  schooling  provided 
by  the  State.  Statistics  obtained 
from  our  last  school  reports  (1900- 
1901)  show  that  less  than  one-half — 
or  to  be  definite — only  about  forty- 
live  per  cent. ^  of  the  children  of 
Kentucky  are  at  school.  This  esti- 
mate takes  account  of  those  who  are 
in  private  schools  and  colleges,  a 
fraction  so  small  that  it  amounts 
to  little  more ,  than  one  in  three 
thousand  of  the  school  population. 
My  friends,  will  you  ponder  what 
a  crop  of  illiteracy  is  growing,  to 
produce  a  harvest  of  crime !  Small 
wonder  that  the  escutcheon  of  Ken- 
tucky, blazoned  with  so  many  illus- 
trious names,  is  stained  with  so 
many  crimes !  At  the  present  time 
almost  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  white 
male  adult  population  (which 
means  above  twenty-one  years)  are 
illiterate,  and  none  are  counted  il- 
literate who  can  read  and  write. 
Think  how  little  it  means  simply  to 
read  and  write,  and  consider  that 
this  per  cent,  of  illiterates  consti- 
tutes nearly  one  sixth  of  our  white 
voters.  It  is  a  platitude  that  pub- 
lic officials  are  good  or  bad,  wise  or 
stupid,  upright  or  corrupt  as  are 
the  voters  beneath  them,  and  our 
government  is  what  its  citizens  are, 
be  they  good  or  bad.  The  children 
of  today  are  the  citizens  of  the 
future,  and  about  fifty-five  out  of 
every  hundred  are  growing  up  with- 
out any  advantages  of  the  schools 
organized  and  supported  for  them. 

There  are  several  reforms  needed 
to  remedy  this  condition,  but  first 
and  greatest  of  them  all  is  this  one 
— a  complete  and  enforceable  com- 
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pulsory  education  law.  The  one  on 
our  statute  books  is  better  than 
none,  but  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  army  of  children  whose  develop- 
ment is  being  neglected.  It  should 
be  amended  and  made  as  sweeping 
as  the  Massachusetts  law,  which 
requires  attendance  the  full  school 
term,  and  a  truant  officer  to  enforce 
it.  This  would  practically  abolish 
child  labor,  and  make  the  beginning 
of  a  new  educational  era  in  our 
Stat*. 

Our  next  great  need  is  for  more 
general  and  more  efficient  local  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools.  This 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  a  profound  and 
general  public  interest  to  vote  the 
necessary  local  taxes  to  provide  for 
longer  school  terms,  better  school 
houses,  and  more  competent  super- 
intendents and  teachers. 

At  the  base  of  this  is  an  impera- 
tive need  for  a  wise  modification  of 
our  laws  concerning  districts  and 
district  taxation.  Our  present 
system  of  districts  has  been  arbi- 
trary and  unsatisfactory  from  the 
beginning.  The  county  should  be 
the  unit  of  taxation  as  the  only  just 
way  of  equalizing  the  burden-  Many 
States  present  object  lessons  in 
successful  plans  of  consolidation 
for  the  consideration  of  Kentucky 
schoolmen. 

"Kentucky  already  grants  as  a 
State  one  of  the  largest  per  capita 
allowances  to  her  public  schools  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  further 
increase  of  State  taxation  is 
thought,  by  those  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  not  to  be  desirable." 
But  with  comparatively  few  ,-xcep- 
tions,  the  State    fund    is    not    ade- 


quately supplemented  by  local  sup- 
port. 

An  excerpt  from  an  article  from 
Mr.  Cassidy  of  this  city  will  con- 
vince you  that  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  our  rural  schools. 
"There  are  8,330  little  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Commonwealth.  These 
are  in  charge  of  over  2.500  officials, 
who  do  not  officiate.  One-tenth  of 
Kentucky's  school  officials  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  One  hun- 
dred-ninety communities  have  no 
school  houses,  6,752  have  frame 
houses;  150  houses  are  brick,  1,238 
are  of  logs."  Almost  one-fourth  of 
these  cheap  houses,  unattractively 
located,  have  no  proper  desks  and 
black  boards;  more  than  half  of 
them  have  no  maps,  globes'  and 
charts.  We  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  environment, 
teachers  proportionately  deficient; 
hence,  there  need  be  no  surprise 
that  out  of  the  army  of  10,000 
teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  there  are  only 
SO  fiom  any  normal  training  school 
and  only  12  having  State  diplomas. 
The  great  majority  have  county 
certificates  and  many  of  those  are 
of  the  third  class.  It  is  hardly 
strange  that  in  discouragement  we 
have  sometimes  thought  the  three 
million  dollars  the  State  spends 
yearly  for  her  public  schools  is  al- 
most wasted,  the  returns  are  seem- 
ingly so  small  now  after  the  system 
has  been  in  operation  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  it  were  wiser  to  consider 
lion'  much  greater  the  waste  of 
power  and  the  loss  to  civilization 
would  be  if  we  had  no  common 
schools.  It  would  be  a  profitless 
and  mi -'-onerous  task  to  underrate 
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the  good  our  public  schools  have 
clone  and  are  doing  for  our  Com- 
monwealth. Let  my  last  accen- 
tuated word  be  in  praise  of  the 
noble  work  that  in  many  places  is 
being  pushed  along"  the  most  pro- 
gressive Hues  by  capable,  en- 
thusiastic and  tireless  officers  and 
edticators.  Measured  from  zero, 
our  mark  seems  high:  but  it  is 
when  we  look  upward  that  we  real- 
ize how  low  we  are  in  the  scale  of 
development,  and  what  possibilities 
in  spiritual,  civic  and  economic 
wealth  we  have  not  reached.  Ken- 
tucky has  a  vast  wealth  in  natural 
resources  and  in  latent  character 
that  is  just  awaiting  the  developing 
touch  of  wisely  directed  power. 
True  education  develops  this 
power;  it  controls  human  destiny. 
"True  education  is  the  perfecting 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  lifting 
themselves  and  lifting  up  the  world 
around  them." 

Therefore,  my  friends,  let  each 
consider  herself  personally  respon- 
sible for  securing  to  our  beloved 
Commonwealth  universal  true  edu- 
cation. To  this  end  we  must  take 
to  heart  the  needs  we  have  already 
mentioned  and  others  correlated 
with  them.    The  teacher  is  the  most 


vital  force  in  the  child's  school  life. 
In  order  to  have  teachers  competent 
to  all  ends,  there  should  be  a  sys- 
tem of  normal  training  schools,  with 
a  great  State  Normal  at  the  head. 
Upon  the  Normal  Schools  depends 
the  future  efficiency  of  the  school 
system. 

Another  great  need  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  will  be  met  in  supplying 
the  one  just  named ;  for  of  course 
the  "New  Curriculum"  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  Normal 
School  course.  The  study  of  child 
life,  so  fundamentally  important  in 
the  teacher,  Nature  Study,  Art, 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
wScience  follow  naturally. 

Somewhere,  I  forget  when,  I 
found  and  made  this  thought  mine ; 
and  now  I  give  it  to  you,  hoping  it 
may  become  yours:  "The  school  is 
not  an  isolated  institution.  It  is 
one  of  an  organism  of  social  forces. 
To  secure  more  scientific  principles 
of  work  in  the  school,  means  accord- 
ingly clearer  vision  and  wider 
standards  of  thought  and  action  in 
the  community  at  large.  The  edu- 
cation problem  is  ultimately  that 
society  shall  see  clearly  its  own 
conditions  and  needs  and  set  reso- 
lutely about  meeting  them." 
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THE  WAR  SITUATION. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  skies  ap- 
pear a  bit  brighter  in  Europe.  While 
we  realize  that  much  of  the  encour- 
aging news  of  the  Allies '  recent  suc- 
cesses which  we  have  been  receiving 
may  contain  an  element  of  exaggera- 
tion, yet  wo  are  sure  that  in  the 
main  it  is  true.  That  the  wonderful 
Hindenburg  line  has  been  broken  in 
many  places  is  known  to  be  true, 
and  there  is  much  to  indicate  that 
under  the  terrific  and  constant  at- 
tacks from  the  now  encouraged 
British  and  French,  it  must  ulti- 
mately crumble  and  go  to  pieces. 
And  then  we  shall  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  April, 
the  British  successes  against  the 
Turks  in  Mesopotamia  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  bring 
hope  of  an  early  decisive  victor}"  in 
the  eastern  theater  of  the  war. 

The  increased  activity  now  con- 
fidently expected  from  Russia,  under 
the  new  governmental  regime, 
should  r>lay  an  important  part  in 
tho  irreat  world  drama. 

When  the  war  opened,  nearly 
three  years  ago.  Russia  was  as  com- 
plete a  type  of  despotism  as  Ger- 
many, but  the  war  has  brought  its 
lesson,  and  today  Russia  presents 
many  of  the  aspects  of  a  democracy. 
England  has  felt  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy, and  under  the  leadership  of 
Lloyd  George,  statesman,  student 
and  patriot,  the  drift  toward  democ- 


racy will  be  more  pronounced.  The 
republic  of  Prance  had  a  fine  grow- 
ing spirit  of  democracy,  even  before 
the  war,  and,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  this  spirit  must  grow. 
And  so,  with  America's  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  situation  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  gigantic  death 
grapple  between  despotism  and 
democracy,  with  hope  beating  high 
for  an  early  triumph  of  the  right. 

The  character  of  this  despotism, 
exemplified  in  Prussian  militarism, 
is  so  despicable,  that  nothing  short 
of  its  utter  annihilation  is  consist- 
ent with  the  life  of  liberty  in  the 
world.  The  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  German  army  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  apparently  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  authority  of 
those  higher  up,  would  have  black- 
ened the  foulest  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Our  country  hesitated  as  long  as 
honor  would  permit,  and  entered  the 
struggle  only  under  a  sense  of  duty 
so  clear  that  no  real  patriot  can 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  course. 
President  AVilson  exercised  a  qual- 
ity of  patience  and  wisdom  that 
deeply  endeared  him  to  the  nation. 
During  the  long,  trying  months 
when  he  and  his  advisers  were  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  honor  and  digni- 
ty of  the  nation,  and  yet  walk  in 
the  paths  of  peace,  all  true  patriots 
prayed  that  such  a  course  might 
continue  to  be  possible.  But  when 
repeated    German    outrages    made 
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our  entrance  into  the  war  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  millions  of  Americans 
«ho  had  been  praying  that  peace 
might  prevail,  swung-  into  line  be- 
hind the  President,  ready  to  do  their 
part  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  in  seeing  that  the 
principles  of  liberty  shall  not  be 
s ".  opt  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
nothing  immediate  or  spectacular  in 
the  way  of  actual  participation  in 
the  conflict  could  be  expected  of 
America.  But  the  program  of  pre- 
paredness, which  had  been  under 
way  for  two  years,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  was  immediately 
pushed  with  still  greater  vigor.  The 
Congress  rallied  to  the  emergency, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  passage  of  the  great 
war  fund  act,  and  such  other  meas- 
ures as  demanded  immediate  enact- 
ment. The  further  legislation  nec- 
essary is  being  worked  out  with  as 
much  haste  as  its  gravity  will  per- 
mit. 

Just  what  our  part  in  the  great 
conflict, .  aside  from  financing  the 
Allies  and  furnishing  munitions 
may  be,  uone  can  now  foresee,  but 
whatever  that  part  may  be  America 
will  do  its  dutv.  Millions  of  Amer- 
ican flags  are  floating  over  millions 
of  American  homes,  testifying  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  people.  The 
spirit  of  enlistment  anions'  those  of 
military  age  has  been  as  -pronounced 
as  could  be  expected  as  long  a^  the 
immediate  service  promised  nothing 
more  exciting-  than  a  Ions  existence 
in  a  training  camp.  When  a  pa- 
triot's blood  is  stirred,  ho  wants  to 
fight,  and  fight  at  once,  and  so  the 
prospect  of  Ions  months  of  desul- 
tory training,    with    probably     no 


actual  service,  carries  no  very  stir- 
ring appeal  to  his  fighting  blood. 
When  the  immediate  fighting  im- 
pulse shall  have  given  way  to 
sober  second  thought,  our  people 
will  realize  that  these  long  months 
of  training  are  absolutely  essential 
to  proper  preparation  for  any  actual 
service  that  may  follow,  and  with 
this  will  come  increased  enlistment. 
The  editors  of  the  Register  are 
strong  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of 
peace,  but  they  realize  that  our 
country  followed  the  paths  of  peace 
in  the  present  instance  as  long  as  it 
was  possible,  consistent  with  na- 
tional honor,  and  we  are  in  hearty 
accord  and  full  sympathy  with  the 
government  in  every  step  it  is  tak- 
ing to  prepare  itself  to  play  its  part 
in  a  war  which  shall,  we  trust  and 
pvay,  bring  to  tins  old  war-stricken 
world  a.  unive:  a!  and  lasting  peace. 
\nd  while  we  wait  ^o  see  our  line  of 
duty  let  us  all  realize  that  while  it 
may  not  be  given  to  many  of  us  to 
die  for  the  honor  c*f  the  old  flag,  we 
can  all  live  for  it — live  lives  as  clean 
as  its  spotless  white,  as  intense  in 
service  and,  sacrifice  as  the  challenge 
of  its  crimson  stripes,  and  as  true 
as  the  blue  of  its  field. 


THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  FLAG 


From  Memorial  History   of  Louis- 
ville.    Edited    by    J.    Stoddard 
Johxsox,  Vol.  1,  pp.  22.'h 


By  General  Order  4,  A.  G.  ()., 
dated  May  5,  1880,  three  officers  of 
the  State  Guard,  two  captains,  John 
II.  Leathers  and  George  K.  Speed, 
being  ol  the  Louisville  Legion,  were 
appointed  a  special  board,  with  di- 
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reetions  to  consider  and  report  a 
design  for  a  State  flag; 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral notes  the  singular  fact  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  had 
never  prior  to  this  time  adopted  by 
executive  or  legislative  authority 
any  special  design  for  this  import- 
ant emblem  of  sovereignty.  The  de- 
sign leported  by  the  board,  and  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Governor  in  G.  0.  5, 
dated  June  15,  1SS0,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: "Blue  silk  with  the  arms 
of  the  Commonwealth  embroidered. 
in  silk  in  tile  centre,  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  proper,  wings  extended, 
holding  in  its  beak  a  scroll  inscrib- 
ed with  the  legend,  'United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall,'  and  in  his" 
talons  dexter  and  minister,  respec- 
tively, a7i  olive  br&ndh  and  bundle 
of  arrows;  fringe  of  s,-old  or  yellow 
silk;  cords  and  tafcsels  of  blue  and 
white  silk  intermixed." 

This  is  the  regimental  flag,  and 
br-low  the  arms  in.  gold  embroidery 
of  gilt  is  the  regimental  or  battal- 
ion number,  with  letters  K.  S.  G., 
and  the  name  of  the  regiment  or  bat- 
talion, where  there  is  other  desig- 
nation. 

(This  is  the  State  flag  in  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, presented  to  it,  as  a  special 
relic  of  the.  Spanish- American  War 
of  1898,  by  the  field  officers,  Col. 
Colston  and  Lt.  Col.  David  R.  Mur- 
ray.)— Editor's  Note. 


OX  GOING  IT  ALONE  IX  WAR. 

Now  that  America  is  about  to 
enter  the  war1,  the  Pacifists  want 
war  made  feebly,  so  made  that  no 
or:"  shall  be  injured,  and  conducted 


without  any  regard  to  war  condi- 
tions in  Europe. 

Xo  American  should  countenance 
such  a  course.  All  of  our  resources 
should  be  placed  where  they  can  be 
used  with  the  greatest  effect  in 
crushing  the  power  of  Germany. 

Into  this  fight  America  has  been 
drawn  by  the  outlawry  of  Germany, 
who  has  recognized  no  obligation 
to  humanity;  none  to  neutral  na- 
tions; none  to  international  law; 
none  to  the  civil  population  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  England  or  America. 
She  has  slaughtered  remorselessly 
men,  women  and  children,  on  land 
and  sea,  without  regard  to  the  effect 
on  the  war.  Every  obligation  of 
treaties:  every  principle  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse;  every  dictate  of 
humanity  has  been  violated,  and 
protests  have  been  met  with  new 
promises  and  by  palpably  false  ex- 
cuses. 

Having  waited  for  two  years  for 
reason  to  return  to  Berlin,  it  is  im- 
perative that  America  make  war 
with  all  the  force  it  can  command, 
so  that  after  the  downfall  of  Prus- 
sia there  may  not  for  a  century  be 
any  fear  of  a  like  course  of  lawless- 
ness on  the  part  of  any  nation. 

Our  alliance  with  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Russia  must  be  an 
alliance  of  force;  an  alliance  of 
army  and  navy  backed  by  our  fi- 
nances and  our  credit.  We  are  neu- 
trals no  longer,  but  belligerents, 
having  but  one  end  in  view,  the 
crushing  defeat  of  a  nation  that  re- 
spects nothing  but  superior  force. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  political  alliance, 
such  as  Washington  warned  his  fel- 
low countrymen  against,  but  an 
alliance  to  which,   while    "steering 
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clear  of  political  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  world,"  and  "taking 
care  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable 
establishments  on  a  respectable  de- 
fensive posture,"  we  could,  as  he 
said  in  the  same  address,  "safely 
trust  for  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies." 

That  emergency  has  arisen,  and 
that  alliance  is  as  essential  today  as 
was  our  first  alliance  with  France, 
which  brought  her  fleet  to  Yorktown 
to  complete  the  investment  of  the 
army  of  Cornwallis  made  by  the 
land  forces  under  "Washington. 

Jefferson  was  as  earnest  as 
Washington  in  his  opposition  to 
foreign  alliances,  but  as  ready  as 
"Washington  to  make  such  alliances 
to  meet  temporary  emergencies. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  by 
Spain  to  France  was,  to  this  great 
apostle  of  peace,  an  emergency 
which  would  compel  us  to  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  na- 
tion, "for  holding  the  two  conti- 
nents of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the 
united  British  and  American  na- 
tions." 

Where  Washington  led  and  Jef- 
ferson followed,  no  American  of  to- 
day need  fear  to  tread. — (Editorial 
in  the    Louisville    Evening    Post.) 


WANT  OF  HISTORIES. 

It  is  a  complaint  in  some  of  the 
old  newspapers  that  there  are  no 
histories  but  Marshall's  and  Al- 
len's history  of  Kentucky  in  the 
State  Library. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  and  the  State  Library 
have  now  every  book  of  history 
that  has  been  written  or  published 


since  the  History  of  Kentucky,  by 
John  Filson  in  1785.  We,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Frank  Kavanaugh,  our  ex- 
cellent State  Librarian,  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  all  histories 
pertaining  to  Kentucky. 

We  have  obtained  by  purchase, 
by  gift,  and  by  solicitation  what- 
ever pertains  not  only  to  the  his- 
tory, but  the  genealogy  of  Ken- 
tuckians.  In  the  Register  since 
1 902,  may  be  found  information  of 
the  Governors  of  the  State,  with 
sketches  of  their  lives,  and  their 
pictures,  and  portraits  of  all  the 
Governors,  save  one  or  two,  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  secretary's  room. 
We  have  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  valuable  relics,  manu- 
scripts, and  historical  souvenirs  of 
every  description,  so  that  the  re- 
proach against  the  State  Libraries 
cannot  be  repeated  in  this  period. 

ALLIES  REJOICE 

OVER  THE  STAND 

OF  PRESIDENT. 


"It  Is  Red  Letter   Day   for   Us," 

Says  the   Premier   of 

France. 


Praise    for    Message 


Press   of  Entente  Nations  "Wel- 
comes   American     Entry 
Into  "World  "War. 


Paris,  April  4.— "It  is  a  red 
letter  day  for  us,"  was  Premier 
Ribot's  comment  on  President  Wil- 
son's speech.  In  conversation  with 
his  friends  the  Premier  expressed 
the  deep  joy  felt  by  everybody  in 
France  over  the  entry  into  the  con- 
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flict  of  the  great  American  democ- 
racy. 

The  official  text  of  the  President's 
speech  has  not  yet  reached  Paris, 
so  no  official  declaration  in  regard 
to  it  has  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. A.  statement  will,  however, 
be  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Thursday,  if  the  American  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  at  that  time. 

United  States  Ambassador  Sharp 
called  at  the  Foreign  Office  last 
night  and  was  received  by  Premier 
Eibot  and  Jules  Cambon,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Although  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
counted. President  Wilson's  ad- 
dress to  Congress  has  made  an  enor- 
mous impression  in  France.  The 
numerous  vague  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory forecasts  and  rumors  as 
to  its  probable  contents,  published 
continuously  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  had  served  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  sharpen  expectation. 
Consequently  the  message  itself 
came  almost  with  the  force  of  nov- 
elty, and  the  joy  of  the  press  is  un- 
bounded. 

The  message  fulfills  the  widest 
hopes  of  France.  The  front  pages 
of  the  principal  newspaper  organs 
are  entirely  given  up  to  it,  and 
portraits  and  eulogistic  pen  pic- 
tures of  President  Wilson  are  pub- 
lished under  such  headings  as  "A 
Great  Citizen." 

"President  Wilson's  message," 
says  the  Matin,  "is  a  logical  se- 
quence of  the  attitude  he  has  main- 
tained firmly  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  will  cause  a  profound 
sensation  in  the  world." 


America's  Purpose. 
The  Petit  Parisien  says : 

"America  enters  the  struggle 
not  in  order  to  satisfy  territorial 
appetite,  but  to  defend  the  rights 
of  humanity.  Her  recognized  and 
positive  disinterestedness  accen- 
tuates and  makes  clear  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  which  all  the 
democracies  henceforth  associated 
are  making  upon  imperialism  and 
despotism." 

In  the  Figaro  Alfred  Capus  says : 

"This  memorable  date  marks  the 
moment  when  the  whole  world  real- 
izes the  deeper  meaning  of  the  war 
of  1914  and  the  impossibility  of  liv- 
ing freely  on  an  earth  with  a  power- 
ful, armed  Germany.  It  will  be  a 
glory  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  have  embodied  a  universal 
sentiment,  and,  forsaking  the  role 
of  spectator,  to  have  entered  the 
struggle  to  free  the  peoples  of  the 
world  from  the  continued  menace 
which  a  nation  grown  monstrous 
has  imposed  upon  them.  President 
Wilson  will  share  the  honor  ivith 
his  country,  and  will  leave  his  name 
inscribed  on  this  magnificent  page 
of  history." 

In  the  Socialist  newspaper  Hu- 
manite,  H.  Bra  eke,  deputy  for  the 
Seine,  writes : 

"The  message  has  been  read  by 
President  Wilson  and  a  decision  is 
now  certain  by  the  American  Con- 
gress which  will  give  the  final 
touches  to  bring  out  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  world  war." — (Louis- 
ville Evening  Post.) 
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VIEW  IX  ENGLAND 


Wilson  's     Message      Wmt    Prove 
Shock  to  German  Empire. 


London,  April  4. — The  Daik" 
News,  in  an  editorial  commenting 
on  the  tremendous  shock  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  address  is  likely  to 
produce  in  Germany  and  the  im- 
mense value  to  the  entente  of  hav- 
ing at  their  command  the  unrivaled 
inventive  genius  and  industrial 
energies  of  the  Americans,  says : 

""We  should,  however,  convey  a 
wholly  false  impression  if  We  sug- 
gested that  the  emotion  created  in 
thia  country  by  the  President's 
speech  is  due  to  its  bearing  on  the 
war.  It  is  due  to  something  deeper. 
It  was  in  response  to  an  appeal  as 
noble  and  as  moving  as  any  ever 
addressed  to  sons  of  men. 

"In  this  great  utterance  we  seem 
to  hear  at  least  the  authentic  voice 
of  humanity  stating  the  issue,  pro- 
nouncing judgment  and  awakening 
the  conscience  of  the  world  to  the 
mighty  things  at  stake." 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  an  edit- 
orial describing  President  Wilson's 
address  as  "a  new  declaration  of 
rights,"  says:  "Never  did  the  ruler 
of  a  state  speak  with  greater  dig- 
nity. We  have  been  proud  of  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made,  but  this 
nation  and  those  associated  with  it 
will  be  prouder  today  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  latest  noble  vindication 
of  the  purpose  of  the  allies.  Several 
months  ago  President  Wilson  urged 
t\i.a  formation  of  a  league  of  peace. 
Today  he  stands  forth  as  the  pro- 
phet of  a  league  of  honor — a  con- 
federation   of    democracies    deter- 


mined at  all  costs  to  achieve  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race  from 
serfdom. 

"The  speech  is  the  sequel  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  It  is  the  evan- 
gel of  the  transformation  which 
must  come  to  Central  Europe  be- 
fore the  universe  can  breathe  freely 
again.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
future  but  in  the  partnership  of  the 
democratic  nations.  The  world  is 
at  a  new  birth.  The  old  order  of 
things  is  passing  away. 

"The  war  has  been  placed  on  a 
new  level  by  the  President's  states- 
manlike announcement." —  (From 
the  Louisville  Evening  Post.) 


APPROVAL  IN  ITALY 


Italian  Papers  and  Italians  Gen- 
erally Rejoice  at  American 
Attitude. 


Rome,  Tuesdav,  April  3,  Via 
Paris,  April  4-.— "Today's  date 
will  lie  written  in  golden  letters  in 
the  history  of  the  world  war."  says 
the  Giornale  D 'Italia,  "for  it  marks 
the  entrance  into  the  conflict  of  the 
noble  and  powerful  American  na- 
tion." 

The  Tribuna  says:  "The  Amer- 
ican democracy,  which  is  democracy 
in  the  purest  form,  joins  the  Rus- 
sian democracy,  the  youngest,  and 
the  British,  French,  and  Italian, 
which  are  the  oldest,  and  all  are 
now  united  in  arms  to  overthrow 
the  last  bulwarks  of  dying  auto- 
cracy. ' ' 

Senor  William  Marconi,  the  in- 
ventor, said : 

"America,  the  greatest  unit  of 
free  peoples  which  ever  existed,  the 
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greatest  republic  of  the  world, 
recognizes  the  justice  of  our  cause 
by  taking  action  against  Prussian 
militarism.  This  causes  us  to  re- 
joice most  sincerely.  In  addition  to 
the  moral  effect  of  her  participation 
America  will  draw  still  closer  the 
circle  surrounding  our  enemies." 

Gen.  Ricciotti,  son  of  the  Italian 
patriot,  said : 

"America  will  give  us  not  only 
moral  and  financial  assistance,  but 
a  large  contingent  of  indomitable 
fighters.  American  volunteers,  if 
well  organized  and  ably  led,  will 
produce  in  this  war  results  as  im- 
portant as  American  volunteers  in 
past  wars." — (From  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post.) 


MRS.     JENNIE     C.    MORTON'S 
NEW  NAMESAKE. 


SEALS  GERMANY'S  DOOM 


Is  View    of    Holland    Papers    ox 
President  's   Message. 


Amsterdam,  April  4  (via  Lon- 
don).-— The  Nieuws  Van  Dem 
Dag  regards  President  Wilson's 
words  in  his  address  to  Congress  as 
clearly  showing  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  the  world 
war  as  vigorously  as  it  can. 

In  the  Journal,  Senator  Charles 
Humbert  writes : 

"It  is  a  moral  condemnation  of 
Germany.  It  is  her  banishment  from 
the  ranks  of  the  nations  not  only 
for  today,  but  for  all  time  after  the' 
war  until  she  has  completed  the  ex- 
piation of  her  crimes.  It  seals  her 
doom  and  assures  her  inevitable 
punishment  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  force  which  our  new  ally 
brings  us." — (From  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post.) 


The  Jexxie  C.    Mortox    Mine    nr 
Colorado. 


(From  Maysville  Bulletin) 

*This  mine  is  located  in  the  Clear 
Creek  silver  producing  region,  and 
was  named  for  the  Kentucky  writer. 

Says  the  Denver  Republican  of 
January  1st,  1909,  in  its  article  on 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Colorado : 

"As  usual  'Clear  Creek'  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world's  wealth  its 
share.  It  produces  gold,  silver  ami 
zinc,  A  very  important  discoverv 
has  been  made  at  old  Clear  Creek 
by  which  it  is  thought  the  output 
of  ore  will  be  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  .^Oo-T-S.  A  vein  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  great  center,  was  cut. 
Very  fine  looking  ore  came  in  evi- 
dence, and  continues  as  far  as  the 
drift  has  been  driven.  This  looks 
like  a  mighty  discovery  to  the 
prospectors  in  that  region." 

The  "Jennie  C.  Morton"  Lode 
contains  gold,  silver  and  copper. 
and  is  regarded  as  splendid  prop- 
erty. The  proprietors  evidently 
think  there  is  something  in  a  name. 


*Mrs.  Morton  received  from  her  "name- 
sake" as  a  present,  two  pieces  of  quartz, 
one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  said  to  be 
valuable,  some  years  ago. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  publishes  a 
weekly  report  of  the  vast  wealth  now  being 
cleared  from  the  sold  mines  of  the  region 
above  named  in  Colorado. 

The  noble  speech  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Jr.,  "Labor  and  Capital.*'  January. 
1916,  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  miners, 
before  whom  it  was  delivered.  Notwith- 
standing the  strained  relations  of  business 
in  Colorado,  he  seems  to  have  brought  order 
out  of  confusion,  and  even  the  gold  mines 
responded  with  a  golden  tribute  to  his  elo- 
quence.— Editor's  note. 


_ 
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NOTICE. 

Bequests  for  information  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Eegister  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  reply. 


NEW    MEMBERS      FOE     THE 

SOCIETY. 

Since  January  certificates  of 
membership  have  been  issued  to 
Jno.  C.  Parsons,  of  Smithland,  Kv., 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Shelb'y- 
ville,  Ky.  There  are  still  a  num- 
ber who  wish  to  join  and  will  send 
in  their  lineage  papers  as  soon  as 
they  can  finish  the  genealogy,  na- 
tionality and  history.  Received 
membership  of  Mr,  D.  P.  Brown- 
ing, of  Lewisburg,  Ky.,  and  certi- 
ficate issued.  Also  certificate  is- 
sued to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rav,  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


HEROES  JUST  THE  SAME. 

(From  The  State  Journal.) 

Though  they're  coming  from  the  border  and 

have  missed  the  battle-flame, 
Just  go  about  your  business — they  are  he- 
roes just  the  same; 
For  they  faced  the  doubt   and  danger  and 

■were  ready  for  the  word, 
And    they    sweated    and    they   soldiered    in 

their  hour  of  hope  deferred; 
Though  they  never  faced  a  battle, 

Though  they  never  smelt  the  game — 
Just  remember  they  were  ready, 
And  they're  heroes  just  the  same. 

Though    they   never   scented    powder,   with 

a  chance  to  take  the  trail, 
Though  they  baked  upon  the  mesa  till  their 

hearts  inside  were  pale; 
Though  they  suffered  and  they  sorrowed  in 

that  tented  field  of  sun, 
Though  they're  home  again,  they're  heroes, 

every  single,  blessed  one; 


Though  they  never  met  the  foeman, 

Never  faced  the  battle-flame — 
Don't  be  worried,  they  were  willing, 

And  they're  heroes,  just  the  same. 

Do  you  know  the  awful  horror  of  those  days 

and  nights  of  heat, 
In   that   cactus-covered   country,   where   the 

sand  and  sunbeams  meet? 
Do    you    know    that    separation    from   your 

loved  a  little  while, 
And  that  hunger  and  that  longing  for  the 

old  home  and  its  smile? 
Well,  they  bore  all  these  with  gladness, 

And  they  stood  by  true  and  game — 
Don't,  worry  when  you  meet  them, 
They  are  heroes  just  the  same. 


*Composed  by  Lieut.  James  M.  Pulliam, 
Company  L,  Second  Kentucky  Infantry,  on 
the  border. 


SONG. 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies, 

Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bena  on  me  thy  tender  eyes, 

As  stars  look  on  the  sea. 
For  thoughts,  like  waves  that  glide  by  night, 

Are  stillest  when  they  shine; 
Mine  earthly  love  lies  hushed  in  light 

Beneath  the  heaven  of  thine. 

There  is  an  hour  when  angels  keep 

Familiar  watch  o'er  men, 
When  coarser  souls  are  wrapped  in  sleep — 

Sweet  spirit  meet  mo  then! 
There  is  an  hour  when  holy  dreams 

Through  slumber  fairest  glide, 
And  in  that  mystic  hour  it  seems 

Thou  shouldst  be  by  my  side. 

My  thoughts  of  thee  too  sacred  are 

For  daylight's  common  beam; 
I  can  but  know  thee  as  my  star, 

My  angel  and  my  dream  1 
When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skies, 

Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me  then  thy  tender  eyes, 

As  stars  look  on  the  sea. 

— Bulwer  Lytton. 
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END  COMES  FOR 

MAJOR  HARRIS 


Keeper    of    Confederate  Records 
Dies  at  Frankfort. 


Served  ox  Staff  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee. 


Alderman  in  Louisville. 


Frankfort,  K  y.,  Dec.  24. — 
Maj.  Abner  Harris,  of  this  city,  74 
years  old,  keeper  of  the  Confeder- 
ate records,  and  member  of  a  prom- 
inent Virginia  family,  died  here 
this  afternoon  after  several  weeks' 
illness.  He  will  be  buried  in  the 
Confederate  lot  in  the  State  ceme- 
tery. 

He  had  been  in  declining-  health 
a  year,  and  December  1  his  con- 
dition reached  a  serious  state.  The 
end  came  not  unexpectedly.  Death 
resulted  from  diabetes. 

Maj.  Harris  was  a  native  of  Pow- 
hatan county,  Virginia.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia when  the  war  between  the 
States  broke  out,  and  with  many 
of  his  fellow-students  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army.  He  served  under 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major. 

Alderman  in  Louisville. 

Some  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  Maj*.  Harris  went  to  Louisville 
and  engaged  in  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness, lie  was  a  prominent  figure  on 
the  breaks  there  for  many  years. 
He  always  took  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Democrat.  He  served  sev- 


eral years  in  the  upper  board  of 
the  General  Council  of  Louisville. 
Five  years  ago  he  was  appointed  by 
former' Gov.  McCreary  to  the  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Flora  Harris,  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Mrs,  Bettie  Saunders  Harris, 
formerly  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  and 
Newport,  Ivy.  He  also  leaves  four 
children  of  his  first  wife,  Fred  L. 
Harris,  Mrs. '  John  L.  Patterson 
and  Abner  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  Mrs.  Russell  Houston,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  a  daughter  of  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Bettie  \Vestrott 
Harris,  of  this  city. —  (Couricr- 
Journer,  Dec.  25,  1915.) 


MAJOR  ABNER  HARRIS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  State  'Journal : 

In  the  death  of  Major  Abner 
Harris  the  State  loses  another  one 
of  the  peerless  soldiers  who  follow- 
ed General  Lee.  One  who  when  the 
banner  was  furled  under  which  he 
fought,  he  with  undaunted  courage, 
turned  to  his  humbler  life-way,  to 
redeem  his  lost  fortunes  and  carve 
a  name,  adorned  with  noble  virtues 
as  a  citizen  that  broken  hopes, 
blighted  ambition  and  bitter  fate 
could  not  darken  or  ruin. 

AVe  had  known  Major  Harris 
since  he  came  to  Frankfort  to  live, 
as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
federate Records  in  the  Capitol. 
Here  we  saw  him  often  and  es- 
teemed him  as  a  friend.  He  was  al- 
ways the  same  chivalric,  high-  toned 
gentleman,  ever  ready  to  say 
and  to  do  kind  and  courteous  acts; 
generous  and  gentle  and  uniformly 
polite  to  every  one,  he    would    re- 
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mind  one  of  the  splendid  heroes  of 
history*  or  the  knights  of  the  Gol- 
den Horseshoe  of  Virginia. 

He  was  never  too  deeply  engaged 
at  his  desk  to  rise  and  greet  a  lady; 
or  so  absorbed  in  reading,  he  could 
net  give  information  concerning 
the  history  or  the  records  of  Con- 
federate soldiers. 

He  has  left  to  Kentucky  large 
volumes,  in  which  lie  compiled  the 
names  and  services  of  Confederate 
soldiers  and  the  various  commands 
of  the  Confederates  who  were  Ken- 
tuckians — wjiether  private  soldiers 
or  officer-:.  These  massive  volumes 
are  tributes  to  bis  memory  as  a 
careful,  Intelligent  and  faithful 
officer  of  the  state. 

There  was  universal  regret  and 
sorrow  in  the  Capitol  when  it  was 
knovm  he  was  seriously  ill — and 
while  his  death  was  not  a  surprise, 
the  affection  and  respect  felt  for 
him  caused  a  sense  of  bereavement 
when  he  passed  into  the  cloudless 
Beyond. 

All  the  graces  of  his  character 
and  his  deeds  of  kindness,  like  the 
fragrance  of  roses,  wafted  per- 
fume to  his  memory. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  halls  of 
the  Capitol ;  his  cordial  greetings 
and  his  beautiful  courtesy  at  all 
times. 

Today  he  sleeps  in  the  silent  cir- 
cle of  the  Confederate  lot  in  the 
Frankfort  cemetery,  where  now  in 
tearful  farewell  O'Hara's  noble 
words  wave  over  the  soldier  and 
the  hero  whose  banners  have  been 
furled  forever. 


"Rest  ou  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  as  the  biood  ye  gave — 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be   forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spo: 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps." 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 

Frankfort,  December  28. 


A  SOLDIER.  WHO    FOLLOWED 
LEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  State  Journal : 

I  went  up  to  the  famous  City  of 
the  Dead  today,  following  the  life- 
less body  of  Major  Abner  Harris, 
a  soldier  who  followed  General  Lee, 
and  to  have  followed  this  chival- 
rous and  matchless  leader,  this 
proud  and  valorous  type  of  the 
Virginia'  gentleman,  the  Christian 
soldier  and  genius  of  war,  is  suili- 
cient  epitaph  to  be  placed  upon  a 
soldier's  tomb,  and  the  man  who 
was  laid  to  rest  today  was  also  a 
Virginian,  bearing  all  of  the  state- 
ly and  gentle  attributes  of  the  old 
regime. 

There  was  something  about  the 
occasion  today  to  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  heart.  Around  me  I  saw 
the  silent  mounds  of  those  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  their  country's 
cause,  and  enshrined  their  names 
upon  the  immortal  tablets  of  Ken- 
tucky's glory. 

Under  the  pure  white  mantle  of 
the  spotless  snow,  they  will  sleep, 
listless  to  the  restless  sighing  of 
the  winter  winds  and  last  sad 
echoes  of  the  dying  year.  The  mur- 
muring waves  that  touch  the  shore 
below  can  not  disturb  the  eternal 
dream  of  peace  to  those  who  slum- 
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ber  here,  but  slumbering  on,  yet 
awakened  into  glorious  life  when 
records  and  memories  of  tlie  past 
are  called. 

Around  me  were  the  tombs  of 
those,  which  history  of  our  own  be- 
loved State  has  cherished — states- 
men, poets,  sculptors,  and  soldiers 
— names  which  make  this  resting 
place  a  hallowed  and  sacred  ground 
consecrated  to  a  holier  and  might- 
ier beauty  than  all  our  words  can 
utter  or  convey.  And  here  they 
sleep  today  amid  the  gladdening 
chorus  of  the  joyful  Christmas 
time,  when  the  voiceless  spirit  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Xazarene  pro- 
claims to  all  mankind  the  golden 
beauty  of  tlie  theme  "Peace  on 
Earth    and     Good    Will    Towards 

I  have  followed  a  soldier  of  Lee 
to  tlie  grave  today,  and  there  he 
will  rest  under  the  glittering  stars 
waiting  the  bugle  call  to  inarch 
away  to  the  land  of  eternal  peace. 
The  springtime  will  come  and  the 
hills  will  burst  into  gorgeous  and 
heavenly  bloom  and  birds  will  sing 
their  mating  songs  and  carol  and 
anthem  of  love ;  the  summer  will 
come  with  golden  waving  grain  in 
the  valley  and  clustering  foliage  by 
the  winding  pathways.  He  will  sleep 
on,  to  follow  Lee  no  more  through 
the  Shenandoah  —  around  the 
heights  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  to 
Fredericksburg,  and  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  Appomattox,  but  his 
spirit  will  follow  him  and  stand 
with  him  by  the  Great  White 
Throne  where  a  welcome  will  await 
the  glorious  and  immortal  Confed- 
erate "Dead. — James  Tandy  Ellis, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  December  26. 


IN  HONOR  OF  WASHINGTON 


Song   Written    by    George    D. 

Prentice  Eighty-three 

Years  Ago. 


For  the  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  in  1>31  George  D. 
Prentice,  of  Louisville,  wrote  a  song 
for  which  W.  W.  Nixon,  of  Cincin- 
nati, composed  the  music. 

The  verses  of  the  famous  pour- 
nalist  reacl: 

Wliy  svrell  a  million  hearts  as  one 

With  memories  of  the  past? 
Why   rings   out   yonder  thunder  gun, 

Upon  the  rushing  blast? 
Why  hold  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  jubilee  of  earth? 
It  is,  it  is  the  day  that  gave 

Our  patriot  hero  birth. 

We  offer  here  a  sacrifice 

Of  hearts  to  him,  who  came 
To  guard  young  freedom's  paradise 

With  sword  of  living  fame! 
To  him,  who  on  war's  whirlwind  loud. 

Rode  like  an  angel  form. 
And  set  his  glory  in  the  cloud, 

A  halo  of  the  storm! 

No  marble  on  his  resting  spot, 

Its  sculptured  column  re^rs, 
But  his  is  still  a  nobler  lot, 

A  grateful  nation's  tears! 
Old  time,  that  bids  the  marble  bow. 

Makes  green  each  laurel  leaf, 
That  blooms  upon  the  sainted  brow 

Of  our  immortal  chief! 

His  deeds  were  ours — but  through  the  world 

That  mighty  chief  will  be, 
Where  glory's  banner  is  unfurl'd, 

The  prophet  of  the  free ; 
And  as  they  bend  their  eagle-eyes 

On  vic'try's  burning  sun, 
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Their  shouts  will  echo  in  the  skies- 
"Our  God — and  Washington." 


*The  nation  honored  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington, February  22,  1917,  as  never  before, 
so  universally,  so  grandly  in  every  part  of 
America,  and  France  paid  her  tribute  to  it 
also. 


-ARTIST-BUILDERS  IN  THE  SEA. 


Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


Without  a  pencil,  brush  or  tool — 

Aye,  there's  an  unseen  hand — 
They  are  building  by   some  rule 

Comprehended  in  the   sand. 
Far  below   the   sea   waves'   foam, 

They  build  temples  white  as  snow; 
In  their  milk-white  ships  they  roam 

Spirit-like  thro'  deeps  below. 

Who,  these  artist-builders  strong? 

Ask  the  God  who  made  us  all — 
Ask  Nautilus,  with  Rag  and  song, 

How  he  formed  his  chambered  hall; 
How  he  tinted  all  its  rooms 

With  the  blushes  of  the  rose; 
How  he  mingled  garden  blooms 

In  the  ivory  horn  he  blows. 

Ask  these  creatures  toiling  thro' 
The  great  billows  of  the  sea 

Where  they  learned  these  arts  so  true- 
Let  us  have  the  mystic's  key. 

With  taste  exquisite,  they  create. 
On  the  billows'  sun-kissed  lips. 

Pearl-shaped  fans,  begemmed,  ornate. 
That  all  earth's  artists  far  eclipse. 

Bugles  like  the  larkspur  bears 

Purple,  pale  and  pink  and  blue — 
Wind  a  strain  up  cavern  stairs — 

Mermaid  music,  plaintive,  true. 
Shells  with  coloring  of  the  skies — 

Shaded  all  in  harmony — 
Guard  their  little  coral  isles 

In  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 

The  oyster  loils,  on  star-white  bed. 
Ar.-r.ed  within  its  sharp  spiked  mail, 


That  may  be  brown  or  pink  or  red 
'Gainst  which  foes  cannot  prevail, 

Angel  wings  so  dazzling  fair — 
They  seem  lost  from  paradise — 

Ah!   spider's  web  cannot  compare 

With  lace  they  spin,  in  patterns  wise. 

There's  not  a  shape  or  color  known 

Beneath  the  sun  they  do  no*  seize 
With  their  deft  skill,  and  make  their  own. 

Their  language  is  in  works  like  these- 
Silent  artists  of  the  brine, 

Painters  of  white  worlds  unknown; 
Strange  architects,  without  a  line, 

Builders  masked,  without  a  stone. 


^Suggested  by  the  beautiful  variety  of 
shells  in  Historical  Rooms,  presented  in 
memory  of  Will  T.  Hundleigh,  the  artist. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  HALL  OF 

FAME,    IN    HISTORICAL 

DEPARTMENT. 

A  bill  from  Brazil,  S.  A.  Whty 
old.  Presented  by  Miss  Thomasine 
Jouett. 

"Batlmrst,"  historical  home,  the 
property  of  Thomas  Jones,  the 
grandfather  of  Lewis  H.  Jones, 
the  donor  of  the  beautiful  picture, 
524  First  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mark  Twain's  Works,  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Logan  McKee,  grandson  of 
Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  has  pre- 
sented tho  Recent  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  with  an  elegant 
photograph  of  Gen.  Hardin's  por- 
trait, painted  by  Jouett.  It  will  be 
hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame;  orna- 
mented bv  his  sash  and  epaulettes 
worn  in  the  War  of  1812.  These 
were  gifts  from  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Martinette  McKee  (deceased),  to 
the  State  Historical  Society,  on  her 
last  visit  to  the  rooms.  Mr.  Logan 
McKee,  now  of  Cincinnati,  has  our 
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sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable 
photograph. 

A  tablet,  from  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  Captain  Caswell  Saufley, 
the  lamented  aviator  who  lost  his 
life  in  191 6,  in  a  sail  through  the 
sky. 

A  picture  of  the  bronze  sculpture 
upon  a  government  building  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  of  the  execution  of 
Col.  William  Logan  Crittenden  and 
his  company  of  soldiers  of  the 
Lopez  Expedition,  captured  in 
Cuba,  Aug.  1851.  A  wonderful  il- 
lustration. Presented  to  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  by 
Hon.  Logan  C.  Murray,  bauker, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Murray  is  a 
half  brother  of  this  brilliant  hero, 
Col.  Williarn  Logan  Crittenden, 
whose  reply  to  the  command  of  the 
brutal  Spanish  officer,  to  turn  his 
back  and  kneel  to  be  shot,  has  im- 
mortalized him:  "A  Kentuckian 
never  turns  his  back  on  the  enemy, 
and  I  kneel  to  none  but  God." 

An  elegant  photograph  of  Gov. 
James  B.  McCreary,  taken  from 
his  portrait  painted  by  White,  the 
artist  who  painted  the  lunettes  in 
the  Capitol;  and  winch  portrait  of 
the  Governor  lianas  now  in  the 
Peace  Temple  in  Washington.  The 
photograph  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
is  the  gift  to  it  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Mar- 
tin, of  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Numerous  relics  and  valuable 
papers,  contributed  by  that  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  member  of  the 
Society,  Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon, 
Third  Vice  President  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

An  elegant  picture  of  Gov.  Thos. 
L.  Crittenden,  of  Missouri,  pre- 
sented, to  the  State  Historical  So- 


ciety by  his  sons,  H.  H.  Crittenden, 
L.  L.  Crittenden  and  "William  J. 
Crittenden,  of  the  Crittenden  In- 
vestment Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Governor  Crittenden  was  one  of 
the  most  honored  of  all  the  Gover- 
nors Kentucky  has  given  States, 
South  and  West.  He  was  born  in 
Shelby  County,  Ky.  Son  of  Henry 
Crittenden,  brother  of  the  famous 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  Gov.  Thos.  L.  Crittenden  liv- 
ed in  the  city  of  Frankfort  when  he 
married  Miss  Carrie  Jackson,  Nov. 
13th,  185(3;  moved  to  Missouri  in 
1857.  He  was  there  Governor  of 
the  State,  Attorney  General  and 
member  of  Congress.  Appointed 
by  President.  Cleveland,  Consul 
General  to  Mexico.  Honors  and 
offices  were  heaped  upon  him.  He 
died  May  29th,  1909,  77  years  of 
age.  This  is  the  second  picture  we 
have  of  men  born  in  Kentucky  who 
became  Governors  of  Western 
States.  A  number  of  descendants 
of  such  Governors  have  asked  a 
place  in  the  Historical  Society  for 
portraits  or  pictures  of  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers,  because 
they  were  always  so  proud  to  tell 
them,  "they  were  born  in  Kentucky 
— the  beautiful  bluegrass  land." 
We  have  also  a  picture  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma  and  several 
others. 


One  by  one  our  friends  drop  out 
of  our  lives  like  the  leaves  drop 
off  the  trees,  and  before  we  realize 
it,  we  are  almost  alone,  strangers 
around  us,  elbowing  us  about,  en- 
deavoring to  get  what  they  can  out 
of  this  world's  goods,  caring  noth- 
ing for  us  except  insofar  as  we  con- 
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tribute  to  their  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Let's  remember  this  and  en- 
joy our  friends  while  we  can,  for 
we  do  not  know  that  tomorrow  will 
be  ours.  Today  is  the  only  time 
Ave  can  call  our  own,  for  tomorrow 
we  may  be  unable  to  make  the  dull 
eyes  see  or  make  the  silent  lips 
speak  a  single  word,  no  matter 
how  we  weep  or  how  we  pray. — 
(Covle's  Magazine,  Frankfort, 
Ky.) 


A  resolution  to  enroll  names  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  who  sold 
title  to  land  given  in  consideration 
for  military  service,  on  the  roster 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

AVhereas,  certain  Revolutionary 
soldiers  sold  their  title  to  land 
given  in  consideration  for  military 
service,  during  the  Revolution,  and 
by  reason  of  said  sale  many  names 
of  soldiers  who  are  entitled  to  bo 
enrolled  among  those  patriots  who 
took  part  in  this  early  straggle  for 
independence  of  this  Government, 
have  been  from  this  fact  omitted 
from  the  roster  of  the  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia ;  and, 

Whereas,  many  descendants  now 
living  in  this  and  other  States  are 
by  such  failure  to  enrol!  these 
names  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
becoming  members  of  the  Society 
of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  <>>/  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky: 

$  1.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Land 
Office  be,  and  is  hereby  directed,  to 
have  sale!  name.-;  enrolled  on  the 
roster  of  the     Land    Office  in  this 


State,  and  others  omitted  who  are 
entitled  to  be  among  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  from  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  and  shall  certify  said 
name  or  names  to  person  so  apply- 
ing for  said  certificate,  the  land 
title  being  prima  facie  evidence  of 
honorable  discharge  from  said  ser- 
vice in  Virginia  or  Kentuckv. 


DESCENDANT  OF 

POCAHONTAS  IN 

IT.  S.  SERVICE 


Historic  Interest  in  Offer  of  \Vii. 

HoLCOMBE      Boi/LING,     OF 

Louisville. 


A  direct  descendant  of  Pocahon- 
tas lias  offered  himself  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  in  its  most 
daring  and  picturesque  branch,  that 
of  military  aviator. 

He  is  William  Hoicom'oe  Boiling, 
son  of  Dr.  William  A.  Boiling,  of 
113  Forest  Court,  and  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Young  Boiling  is  the  tenth  in  line 
of  descent  from  the  Indian  princess 
who  is  the  most  romantic  figure  in 
American  history.  Expressed  in 
the  usual  terms  of  descent,  carried 
out  far  enough,  he  is  the  great- 
great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  great- 
^roat-great  grandson  of  Pocahon- 
tas. 

A  period  of  change  as  impressive 
as  the  centuries  that  lie  between  the 
daughter  of  Powhatan  and  her 
young  Louisville  descendant  is  il- 
lustrated by  their  stories.  The  In- 
dian airl  who  threw  herself  be- 
neath the  clubs  of  the  warriors  to 
save  the  life  of  John     Smith    hits 
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through  the  dim  vistas  of  Amer- 
ica's first  records  a  figure  just 
emerged  from  the  pall  of  obscurity 
that  had  shrouded  America  through 
the  ages. 

Her  young  descendant  will  serve 
an  America  that  stands  in  the  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  descent  of  the  Bollim?  family 
from  Pocahontas  was  given  at  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Edith  Boiling  Gait's 
wedding  to  President  Wilson.  Poca- 
hontas married  John  Rolfe,  a  young 
Englishman.  Their  son.  Thomas 
Rolfe,  married  Jane  Proythross  and 
their  daughter,  Jane,  married  Rob- 
ert  Boiling.  The  descent  since  that 
marriage  has  been  through  the  Boil- 
ings of  Virginia.  Robert  Boiling 
was  followed  by  three  John  Boil- 
ings. Then  came  two  Archibald 
Boilings,  the  last  the  father  of  Wil- 
liam Holcombe  Boiling,  who  was 
the  father  of  Dr.  Boiling  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  —  (Louisville  Evening 
Post.) 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Blood  of  Rachael. 


In  the  January  Register,  1917, 
we  gave  announcement  of  this  beau- 
tiful drama,  a  poem  of  more  than 
usual  power  and  interest  in  the  lit- 
erarv  world.  It  is  bv  Cotton  Xoe 
(Professor  J.  T.  C.  Xoe,  of  Faculty 
of  Kentucky  State  University)  pub- 
lished by  J  no.  P.  Morton  <£:  Com- 
pany, Louisviilc,  Ky. 

The  drama  of  Queen  Vashti  and 
Queen  Esther  will  ever  hold  the  in- 
terest of  the  world,  though  the  his- 


tory is  of  the  Court  of  Ahasuerus, 
King  of  Persia,  478  B.  C. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  any  age, 
and  especially  in  our  age  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  to  understand  the 
cruelty  that  prevailed  in  Persia 
during  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus.  The 
story  is  founded  on  the  awful  de- 
cree of  this  dissipated,  dissolute 
king  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews. 

The  story  of  Vashti  and  of  Es- 
ther is  so  well  known,  and  in  this, 
poem  is  set  forth  with  such  thrilling- 
exactness,  we  need  only  now  refer 
to  Vashti 's  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Xerxes. 

Vashti 's  reply: 

"Commands!    Well,     has    it  come 

to  that? 
But  I  will  not  obey.  I  am  a  queen ! 
Here!  Take  this  purple  robe  and 

coronet." 

Abagtha: 

' '  You  do  not  know 
The  meaning  of  your  words!" 

Vashti: 

''Abagtha,  why 
Do  you  admonish    me?    Do    I  not 

know 
The     forfeit?    Chamberlains,    this 

message  take 
Licentious  Xerxes  from  his  virtu- 
ous queen: 
I  do  not  fear  his  wrath.  I  will  not 

come 
At  his   command.    I  have    a   royal 

heart 
And  will  not  thus  disgrace  the  Per- 
sian throne. 
The  king  that's  halfway  worthy  of 

my  hand 
Would  hate  the  queen  that  yielded 

to  his  lust. 
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My     heart,     0     chamberlains,     is 

broken,  not 
That  Vashti's  crown  is  lost,  but,  oh, 

to  see 
The  regal  name  of  Persia  brought 

so  low! 
I  weep.  The  tears  are  for  mv  coun- 
try.   Go!" 

It  is  well,  iii  reading  the  story, 
to  note  the  patriotic  spirit  that 
each  queen  declares.  Vashti  dashes 
aside  coronet  and  royal  robes  to  be 
true  to  her  womanhood  and  to  her 
country,  Persia.  Esther  defies  the 
rule  of  the  Persian  King,  and  en- 
ters his  presence  unbidden.  She 
hears  the  trumpets  within  and 
says : 

"The  king 

Is  on  his  throne.  I  go,  and  if  I  die, 
I  can  but  perish.  Peace  to  Israel." 

It  was  to  save  the  Jews  from  de- 
struction that  she  risked  her  life. 
She  says : 
**I  am  a  Jew/ 
A  daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min— 

Pure  Hebrew  blood!" 

She  is  of  the  blood  of  Rachael;  it 
runs  riot  in  her  veins,  while  she 
makes  her  appeal  for  the  life  of  her 
people,  Israel,  before  the  King  of 
Persia,  who  hated  the  Jews.  But 
charmed  and  enslaved  by  the  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  the  queenly  Jew- 
ess, Esther,  he  kept  his  promise  to 
revoke  the  decree,  and  the  Jews, 
her  people,  were  given  life  and 
freedom  and  their  sacred  land. 

The  interview  between  Vashti, 
dethroned,  and  Esther,  enthroned 
Queen  of  Persia,  is  a  startling  rev- 
elation, and  very  touching.  We  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  give  it  here  in 


full,  but  enough  has  been  read  and 
written  of  this  wonderful  drama  to 
make  one  feel  that  if  no  other  book 
can  be  read,  one  must  have  this, 
"The  Blood  of  Rachael." 


"Stories  and  Speeches  of  Wil- 
liam 0.  Bradley,"  published  by  the 
Transylvania  Printing  Company  at 
Lexington.  Ky.,  has  come  to  the 
editor's  desk.  We  are  glad  to  have 
this  book,  which  is  alike  creditable 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Kentucky  and  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  faithfully  chosen 
"speeches  and  stories,"  Hon.  M. 
H.  Thatcher,  his  friend  and  law 
partner.  His  introduction  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  scholarly  written  arti- 
cle, and  at  once  interests  the  reader 
in  the  history  that  follows  of  the  life 
and  the  honors  of  Governor,  and 
Senator,  William  0.  Bradley. 

All  Kentucky  knew  him  as  a  bril- 
liant man,  and  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  book  will  recall  hearing 
him  deliver  the  notable  speeches 
published.  The  address  at  Chick- 
amauga  Park,  accepting  and  dedi- 
cating the  Kentucky  monument 
there,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his 
speeches.  And  his  address  dedicat- 
ing the  Kentucky  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  June  1st, 
1893,  was  one  listened  to  by  many 
thousands,  who  declared  the  ad- 
dress to  be  the  most  splendid  one 
delivered  there  by  any  one  of  the 
notable  men  of  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  The  Kentuckians  were 
especially  proud  of  it.  These  speech- 
es will  live  longest  in  the  world's 
memory  because  of  their  historical 
and  poetic  beauty. 

The  stories  like    Mark    Twain's 
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<i Observations"  vrill  awaken  many 
a  smile  from  Kentucky  readers,  for 
Kentucky  men  and  women  are  pic- 
tured and  quoted  in  them. 

The  book  must  add  "one  more 
honor  in  this  mansion  of  shadowy 
honors"  to  the  name  of  William  0. 
Bradley,  orator,  wit,  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate.  He  erected  and 
carved  his  own  monument  by  his 
talent,  which  is  now  enriched  by  the 
inscription  his  genius  designed, 
and  his  friend,  the  author,  has  com- 
piled in  "Speeches  and  Stories  of 
William  0.  Bradley." 


National  Year  Bonk,  191ft,  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv 
1909-10. 

Library  of  Congress,  1917.  Mon- 
thly list  of  State  publications — has 
a  handsome  notice  of  the  Register 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Kentucky,  Jan.  1917.  Thanks.  The 
Editor  appreciates  the  generous 
notice  of  its  contents. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  .January, 
1917.  This  number  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker.  By 
Hamilton  L.  Carson.  Governor 
Pennypacker  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  America,  of  whom 
his  State  may  well  be  proud. 


THE  D.  A.  R.  NATIONAL  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

The  beautiful  magazine  of  the 
National  D.  A.  R.  Society,  in  Wash- 
ington, comes  a  welcome  guest  al- 


ways to  us.  Every  member  of  the 
Society  should  subscribe  for  it  and 
read  its  interesting  pages  from 
cover  to  cover. 

Mrs.  Amos  Draper  conducts  the 
Genealogical  reference  pages,  ques- 
tions and  answers.  These  pages 
are  especially  valuable  to  those  ap- 
plicants for  membership  that  have 
lost  connection  with  their  Eastern 
kindred.  The  South  lost  so  much  of 
its  history  during  the  Civil  War 
that  many  women  of  the  South  have 
ceased  to  make  any  effort  to  find 
their  Revolutionary  ancestors,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  the  records  the 
Society  requires  to  be  eligible  to 
membership. 


We  extend  thanks  for  the  splen- 
did volume,  January,  February  and 
March  number  of  the  National  His- 
torical Society.  The  articles 
though  familiar,  are  always  inter- 
esting and  the  illustrations  are  as 
valuable  as  beautiful.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Mulberry  Hill,  by  Alfred  Pirtle, 
will  appear  in  the  September  Reg- 
ister. The  home  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  is  interesting  and  his  geneal- 
ogy valuable. 

Indiana  Farm  Orchard. 

Journal  of  Illinois  State  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Historia  of  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society. 

Indiana  Historical  Societv. 


President  Woodrow    Wilson. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Herald, 
Feb.  3,  1917,  has  a  splendid  picture 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  front 
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with  this  notable  endorsement: 
"The    World    Man  and    a  World 

Crisis,  Americanism  Greater  than 
Partisanship,  Give  the  President 
Support  in  the  Perilous  Hours  of 
the  Nation." 


The  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. 

Purdue  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station : 

1915-1916— Cattle  Feeding,  2 
pamphlets. 

1915-1916 — Sheep  Feeding.  2 
pamphlets. 

Chicken  House,  1  pamphlet.  La- 
fayette, Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

1917. 
Penn.   Historical   Society  Maga- 
zine, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wab  ebt  Europe. 

Supplement  to  The  London  Ga- 
zette, with  history  of  the  British 
forces  in  France,  and  map  of  the 
besieged  country. 

Civilians  of  Brussels  victims  to 
German  artillery  fire. 

Correspondence  with  the  Belgian 
Minister  respecting  the  Deporta- 
tion of  Belgians  to  Germanv. 


Germany's  Move  and  Britain's 
Answer— Speech  by  The  Eight 
Honorable  Earl  Curzon  of  Ked- 
leston. 

Peace  Proposals  and  The  Atti- 
tude of  The  Allies— Speech  by  The 
Prime  Minister,  The  Right  Honor- 
able D.  Lloyd  George — Dec.  1.9, 
193  6,  with  compliments  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  Bart.,  20  Carlton 
House  Terrace,  London,  S.  W.r 
E  norland. 


Verses  for  Children,  by  Mrs. 
Pattie  Jackson.  This  lovely  little 
brochure  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  carefully  published  on  hand- 
some ivory  paper  with  a  picture  of 
the  author.  We  regret  it  has  come 
too  late  for  a  review  of  its  many 
sweet  verses,  though  where  all  is 
so  good  it  would  be  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  poems.  One,  however,  must 
be  noticed,  a  poem  for  the  hour: 
"Our  Flag."  This  was  read  on 
Flag  Day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  De- 
borah Avery  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  by 
Mrs.  Jackson,  who  is  the  widow  of 
the  late  General  James  Jackson  of 
Kentucky.  She  is  now  a  resident 
of  McCcok,  Nebraska. 
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Boone  Day,  7th  of  June,  1917 

MEMOEIAL  OCCASION 

In  Honor  of  the  Late  Lieutenant  Richard  Caswell 

Satjfley,  Avl\tor  of  the  United  States 

Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Killed  AVhile  Making  a  Flight  in  an  Aeroplane,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  June  9,  1916. 
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BOONE  DAY  7TH  OF  JUNE,  1917. 


MEMORIAL  OCCASION. 


In  Honor  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Richard  Caswell  Sauflev,  Aviator  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


Killed  While    Making  a  Flight  in  an  Aeroplane,  Pensacola,  Florida, 

June  9,  1916. 


It  is  always  the  wish  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  to  make  this  an- 
niversary one  of  State-wide  note. 
The  program  for  the  day  shows 
the  eyercises  on  these  occasions  to 
be  of  unusual  pleasure  and  inter- 
est. Addresses,  poems  and  music 
have  been  furnished  by  speakers 
of  national  reputation  to  celebrate 
this  particular  day  as  one  dear  to 
all  Kentuckians. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Historical  Society  to 
honor  the  memories  of  those  who 
would  follow  the  great  pathfinder 
of  the  wilderness,  Daniel  Boone,  in 
spirit,  breaking  with  dauntless 
courage  into  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  Universe,  whether  on  earth, 
or  sea,  or  sky.    Such  a  follower  was 


the  late  Lieutenant  Richard  Caswell 
Saufiey,  aviator.  Hence,  when  the 
Navy  informed  us  from  Annapolis 
that  the  class,  in  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  the  famous 
young  Kentucky  aviator  belonged, 
wished  to  present  us  for  the  State  a 
bronze  tablet  in  his  memory,  we  ac- 
cepted it  with  grateful  emotions  of 
blended  pride  and  affectionate  sor- 
row. When  the  tablet  came,  we  de- 
cided to  have  it  erected  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  and  with  the  consent  of 
Mrs.  Sauflev  have  the  tablet  in 
honor  of  her  husband  unveiled  on 
the  7th  of  June,  known  as  Boone 
Day,  the  honor  day  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society. 

The  following  was  the  program 
for  the  occasion : 
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PROGRAM. 


Music — Orchestra 


Invocation Rev.    J.    Carleton    Pelgrim 

Orchestra — National  Hymn:    America 

Introductory  Remarks H.  V.  McChesney 

First  Vice  President 

Memorial  Tablet  Unveiled  by 

Mrs.  Penn  Leary  Carroll 

Wife  of  Lieut.  Penn  Leary  Carroll,  of 

United  States  Navy 

Music — Star  Spangled  Banner 

Poem:    "Our   Sky   Pilot,"   by  Mrs.   Morton, 
Regent 

Song  by  Mrs.   C.   E.   Collins 

Address. by  Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield 
President  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Song  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Collins 

Miss  Lucy  M.  Chinn,  Pianist 

A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance. 
The  Hall  of  Fame  was  decorated 
as  usual  with  a  profusion  of  splen- 
did flowers,  and  the  flags  of  all  the 
wars  were  represented  in  the  furled 
banners  at  the  corners  of  the  large 
alcoves  in  the  room.  The  flag  of 
the  War  of  1812  stood  beside  Gov- 
ernor Shelby's  portrait,  restored  at 
Johnston's  Island  by  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution;  and, 
through  the  influence  of  Kentucky's 
flag-lover  and  historian,  R.  C.  Bal- 
lard Thruston,  presented  to  the 
State  Historical  Society.  The  Mex- 
ican flag  stood  by  President  Zach- 
ary  Taylor's  portrait.  The  old  Rev- 
olutionary flag,  furled,  stood  on  the 


light  of  Washington's  portrait; 
while  on  the  left  hung  the  magni- 
ficent star  spangled  banner,  a  gift 
from  Hon.  South  Trimble,  which 
unveiled  to  the  great  assembly  on 
Februaiy  22nd,  1915,  the  restored 
portrait  of  George  Washington. 

The  tablet  and  portrait  of  Lieu- 
tenant Saufley  were  veiled  by  a 
beautiful  American  flag.  A  large 
chaplet  of  laurel  leaves  hung  be- 
neath the  tablet. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  the  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, H.  V.  McChesney,  presided. 
The  following  are  his  introductory 
remarks : 

" Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"This  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  Daniel  Boone  first 
saw  'the  beautiful  level  of  Ken- 
tucky.' Each  year  this  Society  ob- 
serves this  day  with  a  public  meet- 
ing. Almost  every  year  some  event 
of  historic  interest  occurs,  giving 
the  celebration  an  appropriate  set- 
ting; and  this  is  peculiarly  true  as 
to  this  anniversary. 

"American  hearts  have  been 
stirred  and  American  blood  quick- 
ened by  the  call  which  has  come  to 
our  country  for  aid  in.  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  human  lib- 
erty on  the  earth.  Everywhere  in 
this  broad  land  patiiotic  meetings 
are  being  held  and  the  Republic  is 
testing  its  patriotism  and  its 
strength,  in  preparation  for  a  he- 
roic part  in  the  great  conflict  which 
is  to  bring  permanent  peace  to  a 
sorely  stricken  world. 

"Under  such  conditions  as  these, 
our  society  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
today  in  the  character  of  patriotic 
service  it  is  able  to  contribute  to 
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the  common  cause.  A  little  less 
than  a  year  ago  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard Caswell  Saufley,  a  noble  son  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  most  efficient 
and  daring  aviator  in  the  United 
States  Naval  service,  was  killed  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  The  members  of 
his  class  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  wishing  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory,  have  had  constructed 
a  handsome  bronze  tablet  commem- 
orating his  life  and  service  to  his 
country.  They  have  presented  this 
tablet  to  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  we  make  its  un- 
veiling the  central  theme  of  our 
program  today. 

"We  are  honored  in  having  with 
us  on  this  memorial  occasion  the 
widow  and  the  noble  mother  of  the 
brave  officer  whose  memory  we 
honor  today.  His  classmates  had 
hoped  to  send  one  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  Nation's  peril  and  the  call 
of  duty  made  this  impossible. 

"Although  we  are  not  able  to 
have  a  member  of  the  class  pres- 
ent, we  are  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Penn  Leary  Carroll.  Lieu- 
tenant Carroll  and  Lieutenant 
Saufley  were  in  the  service  togeth- 
er and  were  bosom  friends,  and  so 
we  have  asked  Mrs.  Carroll  to  un- 
veil the  tablet.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mrs.  Penn  Leary  Car- 
roll, who  will  now  unveil  the  tab- 
let." 

Mrs.  Carroll  gracefully  unveiled 
the  bronze  tablet,  which  revealed 
the  inscription : 


In  Memoriam 

Richard  Caswell  Saufley 
Lieutenant,  j.  g.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 
September  1,  1884. 

Killed  in  the  performance   of 
Duty    at    Pensacola,    Florida, 

June  9,  1916, 

While  making  a  flight 

In  a  Naval  aeroplane. 

Erected  by  his  Classmates. 

Underneath  the  words,  "In  Me- 
moriam," near  top  of  tablet,  is  a 
wreath,  and  just  above  the  words, 
"Erected  by  his  Classmates,"  near 
the  bottom  of  the  tablet,  is  the  in- 
signia of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  an  eagle 
perched  on  an  anchor,  and  within 
the  design  the  figures  "  '08,"  indi- 
cating Lieutenant  Saufley 's  class, 
and  the  letters  "U.  S.  N.  A." 

Mr.  McChesney  then  said : 

"Our  next  number  is  a  poem, 
commemorating  the  daring  work  of 
Lieutenant  Saufley.  I  introduce 
our  own  'Lady  Laureate'  of  Ken- 
tucky, its  author,  the  Secretary  and 
Regent  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton."  (The  poem  appears  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Ganfield's  address  in 
succeeding  pages.) 

The  reading  of  the  poem,  "Our 
Sky  Pilot"  was  followed  by  a  beau- 
tiful song  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Collins, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Chinn,  musicians  of  whom  Ken- 
tucky may  well  be  proud. 
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Last  came  the  splendid  address 
of  Dr.  W-  A.  Ganfield,  President  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky. 
It  was  listened  to  with  intense  in- 
terest by  the  large  audience.  The 
address  is  given  in  the  following 
pages  in  full.  \Ve  again  thank 
Doctor  Ganfield  for  the  great  honor 
and  pleasure  he  gave  the  Society  by 
his  ready  and  eloquent  response 
to  their  request  for  an  address  on 
this  occasion,  when  the  audience 
gathered  to  hear  his  tender  and 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  lamented 
hero,  Lieutenant  Saufley,  once  a 
student  at  Centre  College. 

This  hero  comes  of  a  noted  Ken- 
tucky family.  His  father  was  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  the  army  of 
the  C.  S.  A.  from  1362  to  its  close 
in  1865.  He  then  became  Circuit 
Judge  of  his  district,  and  as  Judge 
Michael  Saufley  he  is  best  remem- 
bered in  that  part  of  Kentucky 
where  he  was  universally  beloved 
and  honored.  The  young  aviator 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  father,  in  his  ambition  and 
lofty  desire  to  dare  and  do  the  no- 
blest things  for  his  count ry. 

We  append  the  description  of 
Boone  Day  Memorial  from  the 
State  Journal,  of  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky : 


MEMORIAL  FOR 

NAVAL  AVIATOR 

IN  FAME 'S  HALL 


Bronze  Tablet  In  Honor  Of  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Caswell  Sauf- 
ley Unveiled. 


Preserve       Flag       and       Medals 


Kentucky  Historical  Society  Holds 

Fitting  Exercises  At  The 

Capitol. 


Beautiful     Tributes     Are     Paid 


In  Memoriam 

Richard  Caswell  Saufley 

Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  United  States 

Navy 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 

September  1,  1884. 

Killed  in  Performance  of  Duty  at 

Pensacola,  Florida, 

June  9,  1916, 

While  Making  a  Flight  in  an 

Aeroplane. 

Erected  by  His  Classmates  at  the 

U.  S.  Naval  Academv. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  ever  witnessed 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  at 
the  Capitol  attended  the  unveiling 
there  yesterday  of  a  bronze  tablet, 
erected  by  his  classmates  at  Annap- 
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olis  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Caswell  Saufley,  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Corps,  who  was 
killed  in  a  flight  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
June  9,  1916. 

Mrs.  Saufley,  daughter  of  Judge 
E.  C.  O'Eear,  of  Frankfort,  and  oth- 
er relatives  and  personal  friends 
of  Lieutenant  Sauriey  were  present. 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Mrs. 
Penn  Leary  Carroll,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Hobson,  and  wife  of  a  naval  lieuten- 
ant. AVhen  the  exercises  commenced 
the  tablet  was  draped  in  the  colors, 
a  picture  of  Lieutenant  Saufley  in 
uniform  above  it,  and  beneath  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  which  accompa- 
nied the  tablet. 

On  a  table  before  the  tablet  rested 
the  flag  carried  by  Lieutenant  Sau- 
fley when  he  made  his  aeroplane 
flights  over  Mexico  in  May,  1914, 
the  first  official  demonstration  in 
this  country  of  the  use  of  the  aero- 
plane for  scouting  purposes.  Be- 
side it  were  the  medal  of  merit 
presented  to  him  by  the  Aero  Club 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
flight  and  a  similar  medal  for  es- 
tablishing the  altitude  records  of 
11,056  feet  November  30,  1915,  and 
11,975  feet,  December  3,  following. 
These  with  his  '; sharpshooter's" 
medal  were  presented  by  Mrs. 
Saufley  to  the  Society. 

The  exercises  were  beautiful,  con- 
sisting of  an  exquisite  poem,  "Our 
Sky  Pilot,"  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton, Regent  of  the  Society;  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  W.  A.  Ganfield,  Pres- 
ident of  Centre  College,  Danville, 
who  chose  ideals,  as  controlling 
life's  destinies,  for  his  theme,  and 
two  beautiful  solos  by  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Collins.       The     National     Anthem 


was  played  by  an  orchestra,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Carleton  Pelgrim,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion. Miss  Lucy  Chinn,  pianist,  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Collins. 

Governor  Stanley,  ex-officio  pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  and  was  neces- 
sarily attending  its  commencement, 
and  Vice  President  H.  V.  McChes- 
ney  presided  at  the  exercises  of  the 

Society. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  W.  A.  GAN- 
FIELD, 


President  of  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  Upon  the  Occa- 
sion of  the  Unveiling  of  a  Tab- 
let   In    Honor    of    Richard 
Caswell  Sauflev,  June 
7, 1917. 


This  is  a  memorial  day.  Memo- 
rial history  is  as  old  as  the  signal 
experience  and  achievements  of 
men.  All  down  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  Nile  and  crumbling  into 
ruins  are  those  monuments  that 
tell  the  story  of  achievements  of 
men  of  other  times  and  climes.  On 
the  banks  of  swift  and  sluggish 
streams,  in  countries  of  Europe, 
stand  tablets  and  monuments,  me- 
morials of  the  yesterdays  of  the 
human  race.  Already  our  young  re- 
public boasts  her  Bunker  Hill,  her 
Yorktown,  and  scores  of  other 
monuments  adorning  our  national 
and  state  capitols. 

Memorial  days  are  at  once  older 
and  more  significant    than    monu- 
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ments  of  stone  and  wood.  What 
family,  what  tribe,  what  nation, 
that  doth  not  by  some  memorial 
day  signalize  the  birthday  of  a 
founder  or  a  savior  of  the  State, 
some  achievement  in  science,  some 
victory  in  war,  or  some  triumph 
in  the  arts  of  peace ! 

Ideas  are  the  most  potent  things 
with  which  men  have  to  deal.  Ideas 
,  make  saints  ont  of  men  and 
thoughts  make  Satans,  too.  Con- 
victions make  men  strong  and  brave 
and  thoughts  make  cowards,  too. 
Nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
stand  for  some  great  idea.  Thus 
we  are  apprised  that  ancient  Eome 
stood  for  law  and  justice;  ancient 
Greece  for  art  and  the  artistic;  the 
olden  Hebrew  for  religion  and  mor- 
ality, and  the  Teuton  for  individual 
liberty.  Viewing  modern  nations 
in  this  respect,  we  are  told  that 
England  stands  for  commerce  and 
trade;  Germany  for  scholarship; 
France  for  romance;  Italy  for  art; 
and  America  for  civil  liberty. 

When  the  American  Constitution 
had  been  adopted,  it  was  fondly 
hoped  that  a  new  nation  had  been 
born.  This  was  a  mistake.  Hardly 
was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  parch- 
ment before  efforts  were  being 
made  for  its  overthrow.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  no  more  sublime  or 
touching  passages  in  all  ancient  or 
modern  eloquence  than  those  in 
which  the  sublimest  of  orators  ap- 
pealed for  "Liberty  and  union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

With  the  passing  of  the  years, 
the  lights  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord grow  dim.  The  letters  in  our 
national  word  "Liberty"  begin  to 
fade  away,  until  three  only  remain 
gleaming  in  the  darkness--"  L-I-E." 


The  sublime  statement  of  Paul  up- 
on Mar's  Hill  that  "God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth"  was  openly  denied.  Then 
came  the  world's  most  terrible  war 
and  the  awful  bitterness  of  civil 
strife.  Time  forbids  to  detail 
that  thrilling  story  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West  gave  of  their  very- 
best.  The  lawyer  quit  his  brief, 
the  worker  in  iron  became  acquaint- 
ed with  steel,  young  men  left  their 
homes  where  life  was  pleasant  and 
the  college  where  life  was  sweet. 

Character  is  measured  by  the 
temptations  it  meets  and  masters; 
success  is  scored  according  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  and  mastered. 
Victory  has  its  value  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  and  meas- 
ures and  men  that  enter  into  the 
struggle.  In  that  greatest  of  all 
wars  West  Point  met  West  Point, 
volunteer  fought  against  volunteer, 
the  bravest  and  best  of  our  North- 
ern hearts  and  homes  slept  their 
last  long  sleep  with  the  bravest  and 
best  of  Southern  hearts  and  homes. 
"Sincerity  strove  against  sinceri- 
ty, conviction  confronted  conviction, 
determination  defied  determination, 
sacrifice  set  itself  against  sacrifice 
and  prayer  plumed  itself  against 
prayer. ' '  Not  men  of  alien  lineage 
were  they  who  wore  the  gray.  The 
toughness  of  iron  was  tested  in  the 
winning  by  their  fathers  of  our 
great  northwestern  and  southwest- 
ern domain  from  savage  and  unciv- 
ilized foes.  In  their  veins  flowed 
the  purest  of  American  blood.  Be- 
neath the  stars  and  stripes  they 
conquered  the  armies  of  England 
and  outwitted  the  diplomacy  of 
France  and  Spain. 
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"We  cannot  continue  the  story  of 
the  past — "Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead."  In  the  laasnaffe  of  the 
sublimest  of  all  orators,  we  have 
but  one  sentiment  for  the  soldier — 
"Cheers  for  the  living,  tears  for 
the  dead." 

As  we  turn  from  the  past  to 
grapple  with  the  priceless  oppor- 
tunities that  are  left  us,  let  us  re- 
member that  to  have  lived  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  be  an  awful  account 
to  meet  in  the  roll  call  of  eternity. 
There  are  one  hundred  million  free 
spirits  to  be  educated  in  view  of 
perpetuating  the  glory  we  have  in- 
herited. The  challenge  of  the  hour 
and  the  challenge  of  this  young  life, 
whose  brave  deeds  we  have  in 
memory  today,  comes  to  youth  and 
age  alike,  to  render  our  noblest 
and  best  service  for  the  common 
country's  good. 

"It  may  not  be  on  the  battle  field, 
Or  out  on  the  stormy  sea; 
It  may  not  be  on  the  plains  of  strife 
Our  land  shall  have  need  for  me. 
But  there  is  surely  -somewhere  a  lowly  place 
In  this  great  land  so  wide. 
Where  I  can  serve  the  flag  we  love, 
And  for  which  our  fathers  died." 

In  concluding  this  brief  message 
to  you  today,  may  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  reading  a  brief  story  of  the 
record  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  and  services  of  the  brave  man 
in  memory  of  whom  this  tablet  has 
just  been  unveiled. 

Eicliard  Caswell  Saufley  was 
born  September  1,  1884,  at  Stan- 
ford, Kentucky.  His  father  was 
Judge  Michael  C.  Saufley,  late  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  his  district.  Lieuten- 
ant Saufley  was  a  student  at  Centre 
College,  but  before  his  graduation 


was  appointed  naval  cadet,  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
He  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  June,  190S,  with  the  rank 
of  Ensign.  He  was  promoted  soon 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Helen  O'Rear, 
April  25,  1911.  He  was  assigned 
to.  duty  in  the  Aviation  School  of 
the  Navy  in  1913,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, and  was  the  first  married 
man  so  assigned  in  the  Navy. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  by  the  Government  in 
using  aircraft  in  connection  with 
the  fleet.  He  was  in  the  second 
class  of  students  of  aviation,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  class  to  gradu- 
ate in  that  school.  Of  the  eigirit  who 
composed  his  class  he  is  the  second 
who  has  lost  his  life  in  the  service. 

The  United  States  was  the  first 
power  that  used  aircraft  in  hostili- 
lcs  in  connection  with  its  army  or 
navy.  That  was  in  Mexico  in  April, 
1914,  when  the  President  sent 
American  troops  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Navy  co-operated  materially  with 
the  Army  in  that  landing.  The  XJ. 
S.  S.  Mississippi  was  the  aeronau- 
tic ship  of  the  fleet,  and  Lieutenants 
Saufley  and  Bellinger  were  the  avi- 
ators. In  scouting  over  the  "ene- 
my's" lines  for  information  for  the 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant 
Saufley  performed,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Bellinger,  the  first  service  of 
this  character  with  flying  machines 
ever  rendered  an  army  facing  a 
hostile  force,  and  therefore  required 
to  take  steps  of  warfare  for  its 
safety  and  the  success  of  its  plans. 
Newspaper  notice  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  special  mention  by  the  Navy 
Department,  was  elicited.  From 
the  former  we  gather    that    Rear 
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Admiral  Fletcher  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  April  22, 
1914,  that  "Aviators  Bellinger  and 
Saufley  made  a  scout  flight  of  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  at  the  alti- 
tude of  300  feet.  They  covered  the 
territory  reaching  ten  miles  west, 
fifteen  miles  north,  and  twelve 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Another 
scout  trip  was  made  at  an  altitude 
of  1,200  feet  over  the  environs  of 
the  city.  No  trace  of  Mexican  sol- 
diers was  observed." 

On  April  30,  1914,  Jack  Binnem, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American  with  the  U.  S.  forces  at 
Vera  Cruz,  telegraphed  his  paper 
this  account:  "From  an  altitude 
of  1,000  feet  Lieut.  Saufley  was  able 
to  see  the  bottom  of  the  harbor. 
"While  Bellinger  piloted  the  machine 
seaich  was  made  for  mines,  but 
none  were  found.  Following  the 
search  the  machine  swept  inland 
fifteen  miles,  flying  north  along  the 
Antigua  River.  Maps  showing 
cattle  and  horses  for  troops,  ara- 
ble lands,  the  river,  hills  and  roads 
were  made  by  Lieut.  Saufley,  who 
disconnected  his  seat  from  the  con- 
trol and  leaned  over  the  edge  of 
the  pontoon.  With  his  sketch  book 
m  one  hand  and  his  binocular  in  the 
other  he  made  tracings  with  his 
pencil  held  in  his  teeth.  The  map 
was  completed  immediately  after- 
ward." 

Of  these  flights  Secretary  Dan- 
iels, of  the  Navy  Department,  said : 
"This  was  the  first  time  the  hydro- 
aeroplane had  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  effi- 
ciency in  any  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  with  any  oth- 
er country." 


It  was  on  one  of  these  flights  that 
Lieut.  Saufley 's  machine  was  struck 
by  bullets  fired  by  Mexican  soldiers, 
he  and  Lieut.  Bellinger  being  the 
first  aviators  ever  under  fire  while 
in  the  air.  He  was  first  to  advo- 
cate theoretical,  as  well  as  practi- 
cal, studies  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  of  aviators,  and  it  was 
through  his  presentation  of  the 
subject  that  the  school  adopted  that 
system — yet  in  use. 

He  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship bv  the  Aero  Club  of  America 
June  6,  1914.  On  December  30,  1915, 
that  club  wrote  him  that  his  flights 
of  November  30  and  December  3, 
1915,  made  two  new  records,  as 
follows : 

' '  American  Altitude,  Hydro 
Aeroplane  Records,  Pilot  Alone. 

"No.  1.  (Nov.  30)  11,056  feet. 

"No.  2.  (Dec  3)  11,975  feet." 

Later,  March  29,  1916,  he  achiev- 
ed the  highest  record  in  altitude 
flight,  pilot  alone,  making  15,700 
feet,  he  having  theretofore  held  the 
highest  record  of  12,136  feet.  He 
also  held  the  altitude  record  of 
flying  with  a  passenger  8,400  feet. 

He  was  zealous  in  his  work,  from 
conscientious  and  patriotic  motives. 
He  foresaw  that  this  new  invention 
was  to  revolutionize  warfare,  and 
that  the  Navy  unprovided  with  such 
a  scouting  arm  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  one  so  provided.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  his  duty  as  an  officer 
in  the  Navy  to  master  the  science 
of  aeronautics  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical working  of  flying  machines 
heavier  than  air;  that  his  country, 
in  the  hour  of  stress,  should  it 
come,  must  have  just  that  equip- 
ment and  the  best.  The  matter  was 
in     a     wholly  experimental  stage. 
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Mistakes  on  the  part  of  those  try- 
ing out  new  devices,  and  testing  the 
efficiency  of  all  that  appeared  feas- 
ible, would  almost  inevitably  mean 
death  to  the  experimenter.  So  it 
might  be,  if  there  was  an  error  of 
design,  or  flaw  in  the  material  of 
the  machines.  Yet,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  it  was  better  to  prove 
the  error  before  actual  hostilities 
than  to  have  the  system  fail  in  the 
crisis  of  battle.  It  was  for  that 
reason  he  "broke  records" — never 
with  a  thought  of  personal  bravado 
or  of  spectacular  achievement.  It 
was  with  him  serious,  practical,  pa- 
triotic work. 

He  was  aboard  the  North  Caroli- 
na on  her  trip  to  Europe  in  1914, 
after  the  present  great  war  broke 
out,  carrying  gold  to  succor  strand- 
ed Americans.  While  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  near  Turkish  wa- 
ters, it  was  reported  his  ship  had 
been  blown  up  by  a  mine  or  tor- 
pedo, as  it  had  not  been  heard  from 
for  several  days,  though  anxiously 
sought. 

"Writing  from  Cherbourg,  France, 
September,  1914,  to  the  Stanford 
Interior  Journal,  he  foresaw  the  ap- 
proaching cloud  in  which  we  are 
now  envolved,  and  pleaded  for  an 
immediate  and  energetic  program 
of  preparedness. 

He  lost  his  life  June  9,  1916,  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  while  making 
an  endurance  test  flight,  his  ma- 
chine having  been  in  the  air  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  one  p.  m., 
when  it  fell  as  he  was  coming  in, 
with  a  newly  established  record. 
The  fall  was  due  to  a  latent  flaw 
in  the  material  of  the  mechanism, 
which  developed  in  giving  away  as 
he  was  coming  to  his  landing. 


It  was  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  May,  1916,  to  detach  him 
from  the  Aeronautic  School  at  Pen- 
sacola, and  attach  him  aboard  U.  S. 
S.  North  Carolina  for  aviation  duty. 
He  asked  to  be  retained  at  the  sta- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  the  Department, 
he  displays  the  true  spirit  of  the 
patriot,  the  loyal  officer  striving 
earnestly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  service,  and  the  brave  soldier 
who  counted  not  at  all  his  personal 
safety  or  convenience. 

On  June  5,  1916,  Secretary  of 
War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Josephus 
Daniels,  in  connection  with  certain 
recent  practice  maneuvers  near 
Pensacola,  saying,  among  other 
things:  "He  desires  especially  to 
thank  Lieut.  H.  C.  Mustin,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Pensacola  Station, 
and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Saufley.  the  avia- 
tor who  rendered  such  valuable  ser- 
vice during  the  target  practice. ' ' 

Lieut.  Saufley  had  done  mort; 
than  five  hundred  hours  of  actual 
flying — far  more  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  Navy  had  ever  done. 
The  following  telegram  will  show 
somewhat  the  esteem  of  his  supe- 
rior officer: 

"Washington.  D.  C, 

June  10,  1916. 
"Mrs.  R,  C.  Saufley, 
"Care  Lieut.  Conir.  H.  C.  Mustin, 
"U.  S.  N.  xiero  Stn.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
"The  death  of  your  husband 
causes  me  profound  grief.  The 
aviation  service  could  receive  no 
more  severe  blow,  for  his  services 
in  the  sense  of  flight,  combined 
with  great  good  judgment,  marked 
him  as  a  real  leader. 

"Josephus  Daniels." 
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Lieut.  Saufley  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  technical  papers  on  the 
use  and  service  of  the  hydro-aero- 
plane, some  of  which  have  become 
texts  in  the  Naval  Academy,  as  well 
as  in  the  Aero  School  of  the  Navy 
of  Pensacola. 

The  following  honors  and  medals 
were  awarded  him: 

1903— Centre  College— Inter  So- 
ciety Debate ;  medal  and  prize. 

1903— Centre  College— First  prize 
in  Oratory;  medal  and  prize. 

1903— Centre  College  —  Latin 
Prize ;  a  gold  watch. 

Aviation  Medal  of  Merit — Pre- 
sented by  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica; breaking  American  Hydro- 
aeroplane Altitude  Eecord,  Aviator 
Alone ;  twice  in  succession — Xov.  30, 
1915,  11,056  ft.;  Dec.  3,  1915,  11,975 
ft. 

Aviation  Medal  of  Merit — Pre- 
sented by  Aero  Club  of  America ; 
efficient  air  service,  Mexican  Ex- 
pedition. 

Medal  of  Sharpshooter,  1907. 
United  States  Navv. 


It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to 
close  the  message  of  this  hour  with- 
out some  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
family  and  friends  of  our  noble  and 
heroic  dead,  but  words  are  feeble 
things  with  which  to  try  to  pay  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  anxieties  and 
cares,  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  mother  and  young  wife  of  his 
heart's  love.  When  at  last  a  fit- 
ting monument  shall  be  erected  in 
this  broad  land  of  ours,  upon  which 
there  shall  be  emblazoned  in  letters 
of  shining  gold  the  names  and 
deeds  of  the  heroic  living  and  sa- 
cred dead,  may  there  be  above  them 
all  a  shining  shaft  of  purest  white ; 
on  it  let  not  a  name  be  written,  let 
not  a  word  be  there,  but  every  be- 
holder shall  forever  know  that  this 
sacred  spot  remains  a  tribute  to  the 
women  of  the  land,  for  in  -all  the 
language  of  tongue  or  pen  there  are 
not  words  bright  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  tell  the  story  of  the  suf- 
fering and  courage  and  the  hard- 
ships endured,  and  of  our  admira- 
tion and  heart's  devotion  for  the 
women  whom  we  love. 
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"OUR  SKY  PILOT." 

By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 
In  Memory  of  Lieutenant  Richard  Caswell  Saufley  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


He  was  our  own  "Sky  Pilot,"  on  the  heavens'  untraversed  seas, 

Finding  his  pathway  thru  its  dangerous  clouds  and  breeze; 
In  a  brave  endeavor  there,  to  discover  something  new, 

Where  the  stars  but  dimly  beckoned,  and  south  winds  roughly  blew. 
So  with  poet*s  vision  gifted,  he  guided  his  winged  car, 

In  behalf  of  his  country  now,  in  the  world's  strange  war. 
Where  argosies  mayhap  waited,  with  gifts  for  his  fair  land. 

And  new  secrets  of  great  power  there,  he  might  understand. 

His  aeroplane  flew  swiftly  thru  the  strange  and  pathless  skies, 

In  its  strong  unflagging  wings  he  soared,  and  rose  as  eagles  rise, 
With  undazzled  eyes  to  heights  beyond,  then  turns  to  rest  its  wings 

On  billowy  clouds  beneath,  such  fleeting  treacherous  things; 
So  the  young  pilot  steered  aloft,  no  compass,  line  or  plan. 

Paused  a  moment  in  the  clouds,  before  ne'er  touched  by  man. 
And  here  he  grasped  a  secret,  'twas  thought  for  some  design, 

In  the  meeting  of  the  nimbus  waves,  when  suns  had  ceased  to  shine. 

He  was  the  first  pathfinder  in  the  new  aeroplane 

Above  our  world  so  far  on  the  unknown  soundless  main. 
O'er  America  he  journeyed  oft  bird-like  here  and  there, 

Higher  each  time  and  higher  he  sailed  upward  in  the  air — 
Above  the  sky  of  Mexico,  he  sailed  out  once  in  quest 

Of  knowledge  for  his  country  at  his  ruler's  high  behest; 
And  he  won  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  medals  rich  and  rare — 

And  world-praise  for  his  genius  to  construct,  to  do,  and  dare. 

He  had  reached  his  goal  at  last  he  thought  in  swift  aerial  car, 

And  homeward  he  would  sail  again,  thru  clouds  like  gates  ajar, 
To  teach  the  science  he  had  learned,  far  up  in  the  skies, 

Unknown  to  sailors  on  the  sea,  obscure  to  mortal  eyes. 
Alas!  the  heavens  changed  from  smiles,  to  ominous  fearful  frown, 

And  the  aerial  car  like  meteor,  then  burst  and  glided  down, 
As  if  its  power  was  shorn  now  by  unseen  hand  o'erhead; 

And  the  faithful,  wondrous  pilot  from  the  ruined  car  fell  dead. 

We  have  heard  the  touching  story  of  his  wondrous  flight  and  fall, 

For  "God  and  home  and  Country"  quick  answering  the  call, 
His  ascension  a-s  an  aeronaut  was  then  the  highest  known, 

His  skill  and  daring  grandest,  of  all  pilots  who  had  flown 
O'er  the  aerial  cloud-seas,  he  so  bright,  so  strong,  so  brave; 

He  sought  the  unknown  dangers  amid  billows  all  a-wave. 
To  snatch  the  secret  power  from  the  Zeppelins  a-fly, 

Armed  with  butchers  in  their  navies,  shooting  death-fires  from  on  high. 
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We  hold  his  memory  sacred  and  for  e'er  his  courage  grand 

And  his  name  and  valorous  voyages  for  his  native  land, 
His  -was  the  archetypal  mind  of  that  mysterious  thrill, 

That  conquers  by  a  vision,  and  leads  worlds  by  its  will; 
His  bravery  seems  appalling,  his  valor  was  sublime, 

And  his  story  will  be  written  in  the  annals  of  his  time, 
His  name  will  be  engraven  with  Kentucky's  famous  dead, 

On  her  monument  for  heroes,  with  sacred  records  spread. 

Such  patriotism  has  renown,  that  death  can  never  blight, 

Won  by  a  valiant  martyrdom  for  Country  and  for  right, 
For  such  the  man  of  Zion  was  made  of  famous  note, 

When  the  Lord  of  Heavens,  his  birthplace,  inscribed  in  His  report. 
Our  daring  brave  "Sky-Pilot"  of  exploit  rare  and  great, 

Was  born  here  in  Kentucky,  our  fair  beloved  state, 
We  claim  for  her  the  honors  he  won  mid  cloud  and  wave, 

And  these  symbols,  and  memorials,  "and  the  ashes  cf  her  brave.' 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  JOHN  HUNT  MORGAN, 
Of  Kentucky. 


HISTORY  OF  MORGAN'S  MEN. 


By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


The  one  organization  in  the  war 
between  the  States,  18(31-1865,  about 
which  there  clusters  more  of  ro- 
mance than  attaches  to  any  other 
organization  of  those  times,  was  a 
body  of  Kentuckians,  known  as 
"Morgan's  Men,"  who  served  un- 
der that  gallant  and  chivalrous 
leader,  General  John  H.  Morgan. 

The  late  Professor  X.  S.  Shaler, 
of  Yale  University,  a  gallant  Union 
soldier  from  Kentucky,  and  a  man 
of  international  reputation  in  sci- 
ence and  letters,  says  in  his  work 
on  Kentucky: 

"The  Kentucky  troops  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  being  fewer  in 
number  and  from  the  richer  and 
more  educated  part  of  the  State, 
were  as  a  whole  a  finer  body  of  men 
than  the  Federal  troops  from  the 
Commonwealth.  The  rebel  exiles 
were  the  first  running  from  the 
press,  and  naturally  had  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  their  vintage  more 
clearly  marked  than  the  later  pro- 
duct. We  find  in  this  remarkable 
body  of  men  a  great  capacity  at 
once  for  dash  and  for  endurance. 
The  force  under  Morgan,  which 
owed  its  peculiar  excellence  more  to 
the  quality  of  the  men  and  subordin- 
ate commanders  than  to  the  distin- 
guished leader,  developed  a  new 
feature  in  the  art  of  war ;  vigilance, 
daring,  fertility  of  resources,  a  race- 


horse  power  of  hurling  all  the  hus- 
banded force  of  body  and  mind  into 
a  period  of  ceaseless  activity,  more 
necessary  for  these  wonderful 
raids.  It  is  commonly  supposed, 
that  the  French  are  the  masters  of 
light  cavalry  operations,  but  all  the 
history  of  its  famous  cavalry  does 
not  afford  such  a  record  as  may  be 
found  in  one  of  Morgan's  many 
raids.  The  reader,  unless  per- 
chance his  experience  aids  him,  will 
not  be  able  to  imagine  the  native 
force  and  endurance  that  are  re- 
quired for  such  work.  To  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  to 
live  for  weeks  in  an  atmosphere  of 
battles,  fighting  and  destroying  by 
day  and  marching  by  night,  makes 
a  life  that  only  men  of  very  tough 
fibt  r  can  endure.  *  *  *  A  curi- 
ous feature  in  the  history  of  Mor- 
gan's command  was  that  it  was  of- 
ficered and  controlled  almost  en- 
tirely by  persons  of  no  military 
education,  Grigsby,  who  came  into 
it  late,  being  the  only  West  Pointer. 
The  nearly  uniform  failure  of 
civilian  commanders  in  the  larger 
operations  of  the  war  is  in  striking*; 
contrast  to  the  admirable  success  of 
untrained  men  in  this  peculiar  field! 
of  action.  *  *  *  To  Morgan  may- 
be attributed  the  invention  of  \ue> 
raid  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  which 
became  such  a  peculiar  feature  in 
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the  Civil  War.  Used  skillfully,  this 
form  of  operations  showed  itself  to 
be  a  most  valuable  means  for  re- 
lieving the  pressure  brought  about 
by  a  vigorous  advance  of  the  enemy, 
when  that  advance  has  led  him  far 
from  his  base.  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  Morgan's  success  com- 
pelled the  Federal  army  to  use  one- 
fourth  of  its  force  for  rear  guards 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
required  for  this  service.  But,  for 
its  accomplishment,  this  method  of 
action  demanded  very  peculiar 
qualities  in  commander  and  men. 
To  be  successful,  the  leader  must 
take  no  counsel  of  his  fears ;  have 
very  quick  wits,  a  great  power  of 
invention,  and  a  great  tactical  ca- 
pacity. His  subordinates  must 
share  his  qualities,  for  both  in  ad- 
vance and  retreat  the  movements 
of  the  force  must  be  often  by  nu- 
merous detachments,  so  as  to  blind 
the  enemy  as  to  his  plans.  His 
men,  too,  must  have  the  power  of 
acting  individually,  and  have  an 
absolute  confidence  in  their  chief. 
With  these  conditions  it  is  possible 
for  a  horsed  force  of  3,000  men  to 
keep  ten  times  their  number  occu- 
pied in  the  defense  of  depots  and 
communications ;  they  can  destroy 
communications,  capture  weak 
posts,  and  in  a  critical  moment 
break  up  the  enemy's  plan  of  cam- 
paign by  requiring  the  detachment 
of  so  many  troops  that  the  striking- 
power  is  gone  from  his  army.  Mor- 
gan's subordinate  officers  were 
nearly  all  Kentuckians,  as  were  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
Their  wonderful  work  is  perhaps 
the  best  evidence  of  the  military  ca- 
pacity of  this  people.  More  than 
any  other  it  shows  the  people  to 


possess  fertility  of  invention,  en- 
durance, and  the  vigor  in  action  de- 
manded in  successful  war." 

In  his  "History  of  Morgan's 
Cavalry,"  General  Basil  W.  I)uke 
says : 

"Whatever  merit  may  be  allowed 
or  denied  General  Morgan,  he  is 
beyond  all  question  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  discovered  uses 
for  cavalry,  or  rather  mounted  in- 
fantry, to  which  that  arm  was  never 
applied  before.  While  other  caval- 
ry officers  were  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  other  wars  and  the 
systems  of  the  schools,  however  in- 
applicable to  the  demands  of  their 
day  and  the  nature  of  the  struggle, 
he  originated  and  perfected  not 
only  a  system  of  tactics,  a  method 
of  fighting  and  handling  men  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  also 
a  strategy  that  was  as  effective  as 
it  was  novel.  Totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  war  as  learned  from 
books  and  in  the  academies ;  an  im- 
itator in  nothing;  self-taught  in  all 
that  he  knew  and  did,  his  success 
was  not  more  marked  than  his  ge- 
nius. The  creator  and  organizer 
of  his  own  little  army — with  a  force 
which  at  no  time  reached  4,000 — 
he  killed  and  wounded  nearly  as 
many  of  the  enemy,  and  captured 
more  than  15,000.  The  author  of 
the  far-reaching  'raid,'  so  different 
from  the  merely  cavalry  dash,  he 
accomplished  results  with  his  hand- 
ful of  men  which  would  otherwise 
have  required  armies  and  costly 
preparations  of  regular  and  exten- 
sive campaigns.  *  *  *  His  favor- 
ite strategy  on  his  important  expe- 
ditions or  raids  was  to  place  him- 
self by  long  and  swift  marches — 
for    davs    and 
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nights  without  a  halt  except  to  feed 
the  horses — in  the  very  heart  of  the 
territory  where  were  the  objects  of 
his  enterprise.  He  relied  upon  this 
method  to  confuse  if  not  to  sunrise 
his  enemy,  and  prevent  a  concen- 
tration of  his  forces.  He  would 
then  strike  right  and  left.  He  rare- 
ly declined  upon  such  expeditions 
to  fight  when  advancing,  for  it  was 
his  theory  that  then  a  concentration 
of  superior  forces  against  him  was 
more  difficult,  and  that  the  vigor 
of  the  enemy  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent paralyzed  by  the  celerity  of 
his  own  movements  and  the  myste- 
ry which  involved  them.  But  after 
commencing  his  retreat  he  would 
use  every  effort  and  stratagem  to 
avoid  battle,  fearing  that  while 
fighting  one  enemy  others  might 
overtake  him,  and  believing  that  at 
such  time  the  morale  of  his  own 
troops  was  somewhat  impaired.  No 
leader  could  make  more  skillful 
use  of  detachments.  He  would 
throw  them  out  to  great  distances, 
even  when  surrounded  by  superior 
and  active  forces,  and  yet  rarely 
was  one  of  them  (when  commanded 
by  competent  officers  who  obeyed 
instructions)  overwhelmed  or  cut 
off.  It  very  seldom  happened  that 
they  failed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  dis- 
patched, or  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
in  time  to  assist  in  decisive  actions. 
He  could  widely  separate  and  ap- 
parently scatter  his  forces,  and  yet 
maintain  such  a  disposition  of  them 
as  to  have  them  all  well  in  hand. 
When  pushing  into  the  enemy's  line 
he  would  send  these  detachments  in 
every  direction,  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  his  real  inten- 
tion— causing  generally  the  shifting 


of  troops  from  point  to  point  as 
each  was  threatened,  until  the  one 
he  wished  to  attack  was  weakened, 
when  he  would  strike  it  like  light- 
ning. He  knew  how  to  thoroughly 
confuse  and  deceive  an  enemy,  and 
induce  in  him  (as  he  desired)  false 
confidence  or  undue  caution :  how  to 
isolate  and  persuade  or  compel  him 
to  surrender  without  giving  battle ; 
and  he  could  usually  manage,  al- 
though inferior  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  hostile  forces  around  him,  to 
be  stronger,  or  as  strong,  at  the 
point  and  moment  of  encounter." 

The  Origin  of  Morgan's  Men. 

In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1857, 
the  company  of  Volunteer  Militia 
called  the  "Lexington  Eifles"  was 
organized,  with  John  H.  Morgan 
as  captain.  In  the  spring  of  1861, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  State 
Guard,  this  company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  that  body.  It  was  composed 
of  the  finest  and  most  spirited 
young  men  of  Lexington,  and  soon 
won  a  high  reputation  for  profi- 
ciency in  drill  and  in  all  the  duties 
taught  in  the  camp  of  the  State 
Guards,  as  well  as  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  daring  of  its  members. 

It  was  with  about  fifty  men  of 
this  company,  who  eagerly  went 
South  with  him  early  in  the  war, 
that  the  nucleus  of  Morgan's  fa- 
mous command  was  formed.  When 
an  order  for  the  disbanding  of  the 
State  Guards  was  issued,  Captain 
Morgan  determined  to  save  his 
guns  at  all  hazards.  On  the  night 
of  Friday,  September  20,  1861,  he 
had  them  taken  secretly  from  the 
armory  in  Lexington,  loaded  into 
two  wagons,  and  started  South  un- 
der a  small  guard.     In  order  to  de- 
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ceive  as  to  Ms  movements  and  lull 
any  suspicion  that  might  exist  as 
to  his  design  to  move  the  guns,  he 
caused  twelve  or  fifteen  men  to  pa- 
rade and  tramp  heavily  about  the 
arinory  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  his  men 
were  drilling.  Xext  day,  when  the 
ruse  was  discovered,  discussions 
over  the  affair  brought  on  an  af- 
fray between  the  Home  Guards  and 
some  of  the  "Rifles,"  and  a  regi- 
ment of  Union  troops,  then  sta- 
tioned at  the  fair  grounds,  was 
brought  into  town.  They  planted 
two  pieces  of  artillery  to  sweep  the 
principal  streets,  and  from  that  clay 
for  four  years  Lexington  was  under 
military  rule. 

An  order  was  immediately  issued 
for  Morgan  \s  arrest,  but  he  left  the 
city  at  nigthfall  with  such  of  his 
men  as  were  willing  to  sjo  with  him, 
and  they  soon  rejoined  those  who 
had  gone  before  with  the  guns. 
They  passed  through  "Woodford 
and  Anderson  counties  into  Nelson, 
where  they  went  into  camp  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  received  a  number 
of  recruits.  On  September  28, 
Morgan  resumed  his  march,  and 
after  two  days  and  nights  of  hard 
traveling  he  reached  Green  River, 
where  Colonel  Roger  W.  Hanson 
was  in  command  of  a  Confederate 
force.  Although  not  yet  regularly 
in  the  service,  Morgan  at  once  be- 
gan the  active  and  daring  work 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
celebrity,  and  brought  him  at  once 
into  general  notice.  There  was  a 
Federal  force  stationed  not  far 
away,  which  he  worried  and  harried 
unmercifully,  without  coming  to  an 
actual  engagement. 


It  was  in  one  of  these  forays  from 
this  point  that  Morgan's  men  had 
their  first  fight,  in  which  their  loss 
was  one  man  wounded  and  several 
"shot  in  the  horse."  Soon  after- 
wards they  went  to  Bowling  Green, 
then  a  considerable  Confederate 
camp,  where  they  were  sworn  into 
the  service  and  regularly  organized 
as  an  independent  company.  John 
H.  Morgan  was  elected  captain; 
Basil  W.  Duke,  first  lieutenant ; 
James  L.  "West,  second  lieutenant: 
Van  Buren  Sellers,  third  lieutenant. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  companv 
consisted  of  sixty-seven  enlisted 
men.  This  was  the  real  military 
beginning  of  "Morgan's  Men."  In 
their  scouting  forays  they  had  al- 
ready provided  themselves,  at  the 
enemy's  expense,  with  the  best  o£ 
everything  a  soldier  could  need, 
and  no  company  then  in  the  Con- 
federate service  was  better 
equipped  in  any  respect. 

"Morgan's  Squadron." 

Soon  after  this  two  other  compa- 
nies— one  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Shelbyville,  and 
the  other  by  Captain  James  B. 
Bowles,  of  Louisville,  but  recruited 
principally  in  Barren  county — 
were  assigned  to  Morgan's  com- 
mand, at  the  earnest  request  of 
their  officers  and  men.  Bowles' 
company  was  not  full,  and  was  con- 
solidated with  another  fragment  of 
a  company  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Churchill,  who  became  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  new  company.  These 
three  companies  composed  what 
was  called  "Morgan's  Squadron," 
a  term  which  was  a  misnomer,  but 
which,  however,   soon  became   the 
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regular  designation  of  these  troops. 
Morgan's,  Allen's  and  Bowles' 
companies  were  designated,  respec- 
tively, A.  B.  C.  The  men  were 
drilled  and  instructed  for  three 
weeks,  after  which  they  began 
again  their  inevitable  scouting, 
their  operations  covering  all  the 
adjacent  territory,  and  some  that 
was  not  so  "adjacent,"  in  which 
they  gained  great  glory  and  reputa- 
tion. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Bowling 
Green,  Morgan's  Squadron  went 
with  the  retreating  army  to  Nash- 
ville;  and  when  that  city  was  also 
evacuated  they  remained  in  the  vi- 
cinity and  protected  the  rear  of 
the  retreat  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  supplies.  Here  they  first  met 
the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  a  gallant 
foe,  with  whom  they  afterwards 
had  many  a  hard  tussle.  The  ad- 
ventures of  the  Squadron  while  on 
this  rear  guard  duty  were  numerous, 
hazardous,  and  romantic,  and  be- 
sides covering  the  whole  command 
with  glory,  gave  the  men  a  romantic 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  all,  both 
friends  and  foes.  Morgan's  serv- 
ices were  much  talked  of,  and  he  was 
complimented  by  General  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston  in  very  high 
terms.  He  was  commissioned  a 
colonel  and  was  given  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  permitted  to  act 
independently,  and  to  follow  his 
favorite  service  with  a  stronger 
force  and  upon  a  larger  scale. 

On  April  3,  1862,  the  Squadron 
reached  Byrnesville,  near  Corinth, 
Miss.,  where  they  found  the  division 
of  General  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
to  which  they  were  attached.  On 
the  same  day  the  whole  army  left 
its    cantonments    around    Corinth 


and  began  its  march  to  surprise  and 
attack  General  Grant  at  Shiloh,  in 
which  bloody  contest  Morgau's 
Squadron  bore  a  gallant  part. 

By  this  time  the  Squadron  had 
been  augmented  by  a  fourth  compa- 
ny (D),  under  Captain  Brown.  Re- 
inforced also  by  a  few  other  troops, 
making  his  command  about  375 
strong  in  all,  Morgan  went  on  a 
raid  into  Tennessee.  He  won  sev- 
eral victories  over  superior  forces, 
destroyed  a  great  deal  of  United 
States  property,  and  sent  400  pris- 
oners back  into  the  Confederate 
lines.  But  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  they 
struck  a  hornets'  nest  in  the  shape 
of  Colonel  Frank  Wolford's  First 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  which  so  far  out- 
matched them  that  the  speed  with 
which  they  got  away  from  there 
gave  the  affair  ever  afterwards  the 
name  of  "The  Lebanon  Eaces. " 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1862,  Morgan 
reached  Sparta,  Tenn.,  and  during 
the  three  days  he  remained  there  a 
good  many  of  his  scattered  men 
came  in  from  the  "Lebanon 
Races,"  many  of  them  walking,  as 
is  still  often  the  case  with  people 
who  are  returning  from  the  races. 
After  equipping  his  men  he  made 
a  dash  on  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
which  was  so  successful  as  to  re- 
trieve the  bad  luck  experienced  at 
Lebanon.  He  then  retired  to  Cor- 
inth, where  two  fine  companies  of 
Texas  cavalry,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains R.  M.  Gano  and  John  Huff- 
man (both  native  Kentuckians) 
were  assigned  to  his  Squadron. 
About  the  same  time  some  300  men 
of  the  First  Kentucky  Infantry 
(which  had  just  disbanded  in  Vir- 
ginia, their  term  of  service  having 
expired)    came   to    Tennessee    and 
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joined  Morgan's  command.  A 
good  many  of  them  went  into  the 
old  companies  and  the  others 
formed  new  companies. 

Regimental  Organization. 

"What  had  hitherto  been  "Mor- 
gan's Squadron"  now  received  a 
regimental  organization  under  the 
designation  of  the  Second  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  with  John  Ii.  Morgan  as 
colonel;  Basil  \V.  Duke  as  lieuten- 
ant colonel;  G.  "W.  Morgan  as  ma- 
jor, and  Gordon  E.  Xiles  as  adju- 
tant. 

Just  before  Morgan  left  Knox- 
ville  on  the  expedition  known  as 
''the  first  Kentucky  raid,"  he  was 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  St. 
Leger  Grenfel,  of  the  English  army, 
whose  history  had  been  a  curious 
and  extraordinary  series  of  roman- 
tic and  exciting  adventures.  He  af- 
terwards became  Morgan's  adju- 
tant general,  and  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him. 

Morgan's  force  for  the  first  Ken- 
tucky raid  consisted  of  876  men. 
They  set  out  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
on  July  4,  18G2,  and  passed  through 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  and  Livingston,  Ky. 
At  Tompkinsville  they  attacked  a 
battalion  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylva- 
nia, 350  strong,  and'  routed  it.  They 
then  passed  on  to  Glasgow,  where 
the  famous  Ellsworth  tapped  the 
telegraph  wire  and  got  from  Louis- 
ville all  the  information  that  Mor- 
gan needed.  The  further  route  of 
the  raid  was  through  Lebanon, 
Springfield,  Harrodsburg,  Law- 
rencebuig,  Versailles  and  George- 
town, to  Cynthiana.  At  nearly  all 
these  points  recruits  were  obtained, 
and  at  Georgetown  Captain  W.  C. 
P.      Breckinridge,     of    Lexington, 


joined  with  a  full  company.  He  had 
run  the  blockade  established  around 
Lexington  to  keep  Morgan  out  and 
possible  recruits  for  Morgan  in. 

At  Cynthiana  a  superior  LTnion 
force  was  struck,  under  Colonels 
Metcalfe  and  Landrum,  who  were 
badly  defeated.  The  victory  was 
determined  by  a  gallant  dash  made 
by  Company  A,  with  Sergeants  Tom 
Quirk  and  Ben  Drake  in  the  lead. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty  prison- 
ers were  taken  and  large  quantities 
of  supplies. 

Leaving  Cynthiana  on  July  8, 
Morgan  began  his  retreat  from  the 
State,  passing  through  Paris,  Win- 
chester, Richmond  (where  he  was 
joined  by  a  full  company  of  recruits 
under  Captain  Jennings),  Crab  Or- 
chard, Somerset  and  Monticello,  to 
Livingston,  Avhere  the  command 
went  into  camp  on  July  28.  From 
Paris  they  had  been  yjursued  in  the 
rear  by  Gen.  Green  Clay  Smith 
with  3,500  men,  and  on  the  flank 
by  Colonel  AVolford,  with  about  as 
many  more.  The  raid  occupied 
twenty-four  days,  and  covered 
more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Large 
quantities  of  Government  stores 
were  captured  and  destroyed,  1,500 
Home  Guards  and  1,200  regulars 
were  captured  and  paroled.  Mor- 
gan entered  Kentucky  with  876 
men  and  left  it  with  more  than 
1,200,  after  a  loss  of  about  ninety 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers. 

From  Livingston  the  command 
went  to  Sparta,  Tenn.,  and  went  in- 
to camp,  where  they  were  drilled 
regularly.  Leaving  that  place,  they 
moved  upon  Gallatin  to  surprise 
and  take  a  superior  Federal  force 
stationed  in  that  town.    On  the  wav 
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there  they  were  joined  by  Captain 
Joseph  Desha,  of  Kentucky,  with  a 
band  of  recruits,  who  were  attached 
to  the  regiment  as  Company  L.  The 
garrison  at  Gallatin  was  taken 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and 
many  horses,  arms  and  valuable 
stores  were  also  taken.  After  this, 
for  several  weeks,  scouts  and  forays 
were  incessantly  engaged  in,  and 
always  successfully  executed. 
Among  other  exploits  was  the  sig- 
nal defeat  of  General  Johnson  with 
his  force  of  picked  men,  which  had 
been  specially  selected  by  General 
Buell  for  the  express  purpose  of 
capturing  Morgan. 

The  Haetsyille  Vidette. 

"While  the  command  was  en- 
camped at  Hartsville,  Tenn.,  an  old, 
unused  printing  press  was  discov- 
ered in  the  town,  with  type,  etc. 
Captain  Xiles,  who  had  edited  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  City  be- 
fore the  war,  organized  a  corps  of 
assistants  and  printers,  and  regu- 
larly issued  a  little  paper  called 
"The  Vidette."  Paper  was  hard 
to  get,  so  the  Vidette  appeared  at 
one  time  or  another  on  paper  of 
nearly  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
It  was  devoted  entirely  to  military 
affairs  and  the  men  of  the  command 
were  intensely  interested  in  it. 

While  at  Hartsville  Morgan  was 
joined  by  a  company  of  Kentuck- 
ians  under  Captain  W.  H.  Jones, 
which  became  Company  M  of  his 
regiment.  It  was  also  at  this  time 
that  he  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Kirby  Smith  to  meet  him  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  on  September  2. 


With  Bragg 's  Invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky. 
On  August  29,  1862  (the  day  be- 
fore Kirby  Smith  won  his  brilliant 
victory  at  Richmond,  Ky.),  Mor- 
gan's command  left  Hartsville  to 
meet  its  engagement  with  Kirby 
Smith  at  Lexington  on  September 
2.  On  their  way  through  the  moun- 
tains they  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
"bushwhackers,"  many  of  whom 
never  "whacked"  again.  They 
reached  Lexington  on  September 
4,  two  days  late. 

Recruits  for  "Morgan's  Men" 
came  pouring  in  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding and  neighboring  counties 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Mor- 
gan's force  amounted  to  a  brigade. 
Captain  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  was 
given  authority  to  raise  a  battalion 
of  four  companies  (which  he  did 
immediately)  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  permitted  to  take  his  own 
company  (I)  out  of  the  Second 
Regiment  as  a  nucleus  for  the  bat- 
talion. Lieutenant  S.  D.  Morgan 
raised  a  company  which  was  as- 
signed to  the  Second,  to  replace 
Company  I.  Colonel  Gano  raised 
a  regiment,  which  was  designated 
the  Seventh  Kentucky  Cavalry.  Ten 
days  after  the  battle  of  Richmond 
the  Eleventh  Kentucky  Cavalry 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first 
regiment  sworn  in  during  the  in- 
vasion) was  sworn  in  at  Richmond, 
Ky.  It  was  recruited  in  Madison, 
Estill,  Clark  and  Bourbon  counties, 
and  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
David  Waller  Chenauit,  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph 
T.  Tucker,  of  Winchester,  and  Ma- 
jor James  B.  McCreary,  of  Rich- 
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mend.  The  Eighth  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry was  recruited  in  Bourbon, 
Montgomery,  Clark  and  Payette 
counties,  and  was  commanded  bv 
Colonel  Roy  S.  Cluke,  of  Clark; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cicero  Coleman, 
and  Major  Robert  S.  Bullock,  of 
Fayette.  All  these  troops  were  as- 
signed to  Morgan,  who  commanded 
them  as  acting  brigadier  general. 
Colonel  Warren  Grigsbv's  regiment 
(Fifth  Kentucky)  and  Colonel  D 
Howard  Smith's  regiment  (Sixth 
Kentucky)  were  recruited  for  Gen- 
eral Abram  Buford's  brigade,  and 
served  with  it  for  a  while,  but  were 
eventually  assigned  to  Morgan's 
command. 

Bragg 's  army  remained  in  Ken- 
tucky for  six  weeks,  and  during 
that  time  Morgan's  men — the  new 
regiments  as  well  as  the  old — were 
constantly  employed  in  hazardous 
scouting  duty.  One  of  their  tasks 
was  to  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Federal  General  George  W.  Mor- 
gan, on  bis  retreat  from  Cumber- 
land Gap  to  the  Ohio  River.  Gen- 
eral Duke  contemplated  a  little  raid 
into  Ohio  with  a  part  of  the  Sec- 
ond Kentucky,  but  at  Augusta, 
Ky.,  his  force,  though  victorious, 
was  so  badly  cut  up  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  with  a  lot  of  Home 
Guards  that  the  incursion  into  Ohio 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Retreat  From  Kentucky. 

About  the  middle  of  October 
General  Bragg  began  his  retreat 
from  Kentucky.  General  Morgan 
obtained  permission  from  General 
Kirby  Smith  to  select  his  own  line 
of  retreat;  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  he  should  protect  the 
rear  of  the  infantry  until  all  dan- 


ger was  manifestly  over.  Chenault's 
and  Cluke 's  regiments  retired 
with  Smith's  army,  thus  leaving 
Morgan  with  a  force  of  about  1,800 
men.  On  October  17  he  moved  up- 
on Lexington,  then  occupied  by  his 
old  friends,  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, whom  he  defeated  after  a  hot 
hght,  taking  about  600  prisoners. 
He  then  retreated  by  way  of  Ver- 
sailles, Lawrenceburg,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Bardstown,  Leitehfield,  Mor- 
gantown,  Woodbury  and  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  on  to  Gallatin,  Tenn., 
where  he  went  into  camp.  On  this 
march,  after  leaving  Lexington, 
Morgan  captured  500  prisoners,  and 
destroyed  miles  of  railroad. 

At  Gallatin  his  brigade  was  aug- 
mented by  a  regiment  (Ninth  Ten- 
nessee Cavalry),  which  had  been 
raised  in  Sumner  county,  Tennes- 
see, for  the  express  purpose  of  join- 
ing his  command.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  James  Bennett, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  W.  Ward, 
and  Major  R.  A.  Alston.  Ward 
eventually  became  colonel  of  this 
regiment,  whose  men  were  famil- 
iarly known  throughout  the  com- 
mand as  "Ward's  Ducks." 

In  the  latter  part  of  November 
(1862)  Chenault's  and  Cluke 's  reg- 
iments rejoined  the  brigade.  These 
regiments  were  not  improved  by 
the  trip  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  list  of  absentees  from  each  was 
large.  Major  Stoner  also  brought 
a  battalion  to  Morgan,  transferred 
from  General  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall's brigade.  About  the  same 
time  the  men  from  the  "Old  Squad- 
ron," who  had  been  captured  at  the 
"Lebanon  Races,"  were  exchanged 
and  returned  to  the  command.  They 
were  organized  into  a  company,  at- 
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tached  to  no  regiment,  and  were 
known  as  Quirk's  Scouts,  from  their 
captain,  the  gallant  Tom  Qnirk,  un- 
der v.'hose  leadership  they  per- 
formed most  efficient  and  valuable 
service  always. 

The  Battle  of  Haetsville. 

The  battle  of  Hartsville,  Tenn., 
December  9,  1S62,  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  engagement 
in  which  General  Morgan  ever  en- 
gaged as  commander.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  he  set  out  from  Harts- 
ville with  Chenault's,  Cluke's,  Ben- 
nett's and  Gano's  regiments  and 
Stoner's  battalion — 1,400  men  in  all 
— and  was  joined  by  a  detachment 
of  375  men  from  the  Second  Ken- 
tuckv  Infantrv,  under  Major  James 
W.  Hewitt,  and  320  from  the  Ninth 
Kentucky  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Morgan's  uncle,  Colonel  Thomas 
W.  Hunt,  and  Cobb's  battery— a 
combined  force  of  about  2,150  men. 
The  Federal  garrison  at  Hartsville 
consisted  of  the  104th  Illinois  Infan- 
try, the  106th  and  108th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, 3rd  Indiana  Cavalry,  and 
portions  of  the  11th  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry and  the  13th  Indiana  battery 
— aggregating  2,100  men.  Their 
equipment  of  artillery  was  greatly 
superior  to  Morgan's. 

On  the  battle  ground  Colonel 
Duke  formed  Chenault's  and 
Cluke's  regiments  in  a  gallop — 
Clnke  just  in  front  of  the  regiment 
which  composed  the  Federal  ri^ht 
flank;  Chenault's  obtusely  to  Clnke 
and  on  his  left,  and  in  a  position  to 
completely  enfilade  the  enemy  when 
at  close  range.  When  within  four 
hundred   vards   of  the   enemy   the 


men  dismounted  and  at  once  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  giving  the  "rebel 
yell"  with  hearty  unction.  These 
two  regiments  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice just  three  months  and  had 
never  been  under  fire  before,  but 
they  moved  on  with  perfect  steadi- 
ness, and,  driving  in  the  Federal 
skirmishers,  pressed  down  on  the 
line  at  a  double  quick.  AVhen  within 
about  eighty  yards  Cluke  was  still 
pressing  on  the  front,  Chenault 
having  swept  so  far  around  and 
then  closed  in  that  the  Federal 
lines  were  taken  almost  completely 
in  reverse.  They  gave  way,  slowly 
at  first,  but  soon  in  complete  disor- 
der. In  the  meantime,  Cobb's  bat- 
tery had  been  hotly  engaged  with 
the  enemy's,  Parrotts,  which  were 
silenced,  and  after  twenty  minutes 
the  success  on  this  part  of  the  field 
was  complete.  Hunt,  Hewitt  and 
Gano  were  equally  successful  in 
their  part  of  the  program.  The 
Federals  were  crowded  together  like 
sheep  in  a  pen,  and  were  falling- 
fast.  Thev  hoisted  the  white  flag 
about  an  hour  after  the  fight  began. 
Morgan's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  125.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Cicero  Coleman  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  Union  loss  was  262 
killed  and  wounded,  1,800  prisoners, 
two  Parrott  guns,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  stores.  The  most  valuable 
•f  these  were  boots  and  shoes,  for 
some  of  Morgan's  men,  especially 
of  Chenault's  and  Cluke's  regi- 
ments, had  no  other  covering  for 
their  feet  than  rags.-  The  two  Par- 
rott guns  taken  here  were  recap- 
tured from  Morgan  on  the  Ohio 
raid. 
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Morgan  Made  Brigadier  General. 

This  Victory  gained  for  the  com- 
mand the  highest  praise  and  com- 
mendation and  brought  to  Morgan 
his  long  expected  and  long  delayed 
commission  of  brigadier  general, 
which  promoted  Duke  to  Colonel  of 
the  Second  Kentucky.  When  Mor- 
gan received  this  rank  his  brigade 
was  quite  strong,  and  was  com- 
posed of  seven  regiments.  Breckin- 
ridge 's  and  Stoner's  battalions 
were  now  consolidated,  forming 
the  Ninth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  with 
Breckinridge  as  colonel  and  Stoner 
as  lieutenant  colonel.  The  famous 
and  gallant  Colonel  Adam  E.  John- 
son was  also  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand with  his  regiment,  the  Tenth 
Kentucky  Cavalry. 

Five  days  after  the  battle  of 
Hartsville  (December  14,  1862) 
General  Morgan  was  married  to 
Miss  Ready,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
ing performed  by  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Leonidas  Polk,  a  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal   Church. 

The  seven  regiments  of  "Mor- 
gan's Men"  composed  a  brigade  of 
about  4,000  men  when  they  were 
gotten  into  camp  on  December  18. 
They  were  so  unwieldy  as  one  bri- 
gade that  the  General  decided  to 
organize  it  into  two  brigades.  Col- 
onel Duke  was  put  in  command  of 
the  First  Brigade,  composed  of  his 
own,  Gano's  and  Cluke's  regiments, 
with  Palmer's  battery  of  four 
guns.  Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge was  put  in  command  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  composed  of  his 
own,  Johnson's,  Chenault's  and 
Bennett's  regiments,  and  a  battery 
of  three  guns.  The  division  was 
then  in  camp  at  Alexandria,  Tenn. 


"The  Christmas  Raid." 


largest 
or 


At  this  time  General  Morgan  had 
under  his  command  the 
force  he  ever  handled,  before 
after — not  quite  4,000  men.  Gen- 
eral Bragg  desired  that  the  roads 
in  the  rear,  which  General  Rose- 
crans  had  regained,  should  again 
be  broken,  and  the  latter 's  commu- 
nication with  Louisville  destroyed, 
and  decided  to  send  Morgan  to  do 
the  work.  The  service  was  an  im- 
portant one.  It  was  desirable  for 
many  reasons  that  this  expedition, 
the  first  Confederate  movement  in- 
to Kentucky  since  Bragg 's  retreat, 
should  be  a  brilliant  one ;  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
Morgan's  numerous  forays  into  the 
enemy's  country,  except  the  one 
known  as  the  "Ohio  raid."  Colo- 
nel Breckinridge,  in  his  account  of 
it  says:  "The  division  had  never 
operated  together  before  since  the 
brigade  had  first  been  organized, 
therefore  every  regiment  was  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
every  man  was  eager  to  make  his 
the  crack  regiment  of  Morgan's 
Cavalry.  It  was  a  magnificent 
body  of  men,  the  pick  of  the  youth 
of  Kentucky.  No  commander  ever 
led  a  nobler  corps — no  corps  was 
ever  more  nobly  led.  It  was  splen- 
didly officered  by  gallant,  dashing, 
skillful  men  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood;  of  the  seven  colonels  who 
commanded  those  seven  regiments 
five  became  brigade  commanders, 
the  other  two  gave  their  lives  to 
the  cause — Colonel  Bennett  dying 
early  in  January,  1863,  of  disease 
contracted  in  the  army,  and  Colonel 
Clienault  being  killed  on  July  4, 
1863,  while  gallantly  leading  his 
men     in     a    fruitless  charge  upon 
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breastworks       at      Green      Eiver 
Bridge." 

On  December  22,  1862,  the  divis- 
ion took  up  its  march  for  Kentucky. 
Starting  from  his  camp  at  Alexan- 
dria, Tenn.,  Morgan  marched 
through  Glasgow,  Ky.,  where  he 
had  a  fight;  Hainmondsville  (fight- 
ing on  the  way) ;  Munfordsville, 
where  he  had  a  fight;  Nolin,  where 
the  garrison  surrendered  without  a 
fight ;  Elizabethtown,  which  he  cap- 
tured after  a  red-hot  fight;  and  he 
fought  successfully  all  across  Mul- 
draugh's  Hill.  Other  engagements 
were  had  at  Cane  Run  bridge,  Roll- 
ing Fork  bridge;  at  Boston  (where 
Chenault  captured  the  garrison); 
and  generally  a  running  fight  on 
the  march.  They  got  through 
Bardstown  and  Springfield  with- 
out a  fight.  At  Spring-field  a  large 
force  of  Federals  apparently  had 
Morgan  in  a  trap ;  but.  moving  out 
of  the  town  at  midnight  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  he  made  good  his  escape  by 
flanking  Lebanon.  The  night  was 
intensely  dark  arid  bitterly  cold :  the 
guides  were  inefficient,  and  the 
column  floundered  along  blindly; 
the  men,  worn  out  and  half  frozen, 
the  horses  stumbling  at  every  step. 
It  is  common  to  hear  men  who 
served  in  Morgan's  Cavalry 
through  all  its  career  of  trial  and 
hardship,  refer  to  the  night  march 
around  Lebanon  as  the  most  trying 
event  of  their  entire  experience. 
The  next  day,  while  crossing  Mul- 
drangh's  Hill,  Captain  Alexander 
Tribble  and  Lieutenant  George 
Eastin.  while  temporarily  separated 
from  the  command,  were  attacked 
by  the  Federal  Colonel  D.  J.  Hal- 
lisy,  and  two  of  his  men.     Eastin 


killed  Hallisy    in    a    hand-to-hand 
conflict. 

The  command  passed  through 
Campbellsville,  Columbia,  Burkes- 
ville  and  Smithville,  and  were  back 
in  camp  at  Alexandria,  Tenn.,  on 
January  6,  1S63,  having  spent  just 
two  weeks  on  the  raid,  and  fighting 
every  day.  They  destroyed  the 
Louisville  and  Xashville  railroad 
from  Munfordsville  to  within  18 
miles  of  Louisville,  rendering  it  im- 
passible for  at  least  two  months; 
captured  1,877  prisoners,  including 
62  commissioned  officers ;  killed  and 
wounded  a  large  number  of  Union 
troops,  and  destroyed  more  than 
two  million  dollars '  worth  of  United 
States  property.  Morgan's  loss  was 
two  killed,  21  wounded  and  61  miss- 
ing. He  and  his  men  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  for  this  great  exploit. 

Picketing  "The  Front." 
On  January  11,  1863,  the  com- 
mand marched  to  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  where  General  Morgan  es- 
tablished his  headquarters.  On 
January  15,  Chenault 's  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Clinton  county,  Ky., 
to  guard  against  a  dash  of  the  Fed- 
erals from  that  direction.  It 
started  in  a  pelting  rain  for  Alba- 
ny, the  county  seat  of  Clinton;  and, 
marching  through  rain  and  snow 
for  five  days,  swimming  both  the 
Collins  and  the  Obion  rivers, 
reached  Albany  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  much  exhausted,  and  many 
of  the  men  dismounted,  the  hard 
riding  having  exhausted  their 
horses. 

On  January  23,  Colonel  Breck- 
inridge was  ordered  to  move  to  Lib- 
erty, eleven  miles  from  Smithville, 
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on  picket  duty  with  the  3rd  and 
9th  Kentucky,  9th  Tennessee,  and 
Quirk's  Scouts.  Colonel  Adam  R. 
Johnson  was  already  in  that  vicin- 
ity -with  his  regiment. 

That  portion  of  "the  front" 
which  Morgan  was  expected  to 
picket  and  protect  extended  from 
Woodbury,  Temi.,  to  Monticello, 
Ky.,  in  an  irregular  curved  line 
more  than  120  miles  in  length.  It 
was  exceedingly  important  that 
this  entire  line  should  be  well  pick- 
eted and  closely  watched. 

At  xVlbany,  Chenault's  men  were 
so  much  annoyed  by ' '  Tinker  Dave ' ' 
Beatty's  bushwhackers  that  they 
had  to  put  a  chain  picket  around 
the  entire  town  every  night.  Along 
the  whole  extensive  picket  line  there 
were  daily  fights,  dashes  and  for- 
ays, for  there  were  always  hosts  of 
Federals  on  their  front  and  flanks. 
Chenault's  regiment,  with  600  effec- 
tive men,  was  always  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  5,000  Union 
troops,  and  was  120  miles  from  sup- 
port, but  it  always  held  up  its  end 
of  the  line.  At  one  time  this  regi- 
ment picketed  "the  front"  in  both 
Clinton  and  Wayne  counties  for 
nearly  100  miles  along  the  course 
of  the  Cumberland  river.  Breckin- 
ridge, Gano,  and  Johnson,  on  the 
Tennessee  end  of  the  picket  line, 
were  performing  equally  as  active 
and  hazardous  duty.  It  has  been 
said  in  allusion  to  this  period  and 
the  action  then  of  Morgan's  men: 
"If  all  the  events  of  that  winter 
could  be  told  it  would  form  a  book 
of  daring  personal  adventures,  of 
patient  endurance,  of  great  and 
continued  hardship,  and  of  heroic 
resistance  against  fearful  odds." 


In  February,  1863,  two  regiments 
were  added  to  the  division — Colonel 
Warren  Grigsby's  5th  Kentucky 
Cavalry  and  Colonel  D.  Howard 
Smith 's  6th  Kentucky  Cavalry.  The 
division  was  then  re-brigaded,  the 
2d,  5th,  6th  and  9th  Kentucky  and 
9th  Tennessee  being  placed  in  the 
First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  The 
7th,  8th,  10th  and  11th  Kentucky 
composed  the  Second  Brigade, 
which  was  commanded  temporarilv 
by  Colonel  R.  M.  Gano.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February  a  new  regi- 
ment was  formed  of  Hamilton's 
battalion  and  some  unattached 
companies  that  had  been  recruited 
for  Morgan,  and  to  this  regiment 
Quirk's  Scouts  were  also  assigned. 
It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Rich- 
ard C.  Morgan  (General  Morgan's 
brother),  with  Major  Hamilton  as 
lieutenant  colonel. 

The  picketing  and  scouting  was 
still  going  on,  and  during  the  win- 
ter more  prisoners  were  taken  than 
Morgan  had  men  in  his  division. 
Many  of  his  opponents  were  also 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  captures 
of  stores  and  munitions  were  valu- 
able and  heavy. 

On  February  4,  Colonel  Cluke 
was  sent  on  a  raid  to  Central  Ken- 
tucky. His  force  consisted  of  his 
own  regiment  (8th  Kentucky),  one 
company  of  the  9th  Kentucky,  two 
of  the  11th  Kentucky,  two  of  the 
3d,  and  one  of  the  2d — about  750 
men  in  all — and  two  howitzers, 
called  "bull  pups."  They  passed 
through  Somerset,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Richmond,  and  Winchester,  to  Mt. 
Sterling.  Cluke  had  fights  at  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Richmond  and  several 
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of  them  at  Mt.  Sterling,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  place  he  remained 
until  about  the  1st  of  April,  alter- 
nately evacuating'  the  town  and  then 
taking-  it  again.  He  did  not  retire 
to  Tennessee  until  he  received 
orders  to  do  so.  He  reached  the 
Cumberland  river  on  April  18,  and 
was  assigned  to  picket  duty  with 
Colonel  Chenauit. 

During  all  this  picketing  and 
scouting  there  were  numerous  lights 
of  some  magnitude  all  along  the 
line  in  addition  to  innumerable 
skirmishes.  Such  were  the  engage- 
ments at  Woodbury,  Bradyville, 
Liberty,  Milton,  Snow  Hill,  and 
Greasy  Creek.  This  latter  was  per- 
haps the  most  considerable  engage- 
ment of  them  all.  In  the  early  part 
of  May,  General  Morgan  moved  his 
division  into  Clinton  and  Wayne 
counties,  Ky.,  where  he  found  Che- 
nauit and  Cluke  lying  in  front  of 
the  superior  Federal  force  on 
Horseshoe  Bend,  on  Greasy  Creek, 
in  the  western  end  of  Clinton  coun- 
ty. To  these  he  added  the  2nd,  3rd, 
5th  and  Gth  Kentucky  and  9th  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  artillery.  Before 
these  reinforcements  arrived,  how- 
ever, Chenauit  and  Cluke  had  been 
fighting  the  enemy,  neither  gaining 
nor  losing  ground,  and  had  ex- 
pended their  ammunition  until  their 
men  averaged  but  two  cartridges 
each.  General  Duke  says :  "These 
two  regiments  ( Chenauit 's  and 
Cluke 's)  were  exceedingly  reliable 
in  battle."  Being  reinforced  by 
the  other  regiments,  the  battle  now 
raged  fiercely  for  a  while,  but  ended 
in  a  complete  victory  for  Morgan. 
Chenauit 's  regiment  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fight.  Morgan  had  15  killed 
and  22  wounded.    The  Federal  loss 


was  21  killed  and  about   as    many 
wounded. 

After  this,  the  whole  division  re- 
mained on  the  line  of  the  Cumber- 
land for  about  three  weeks.  On 
May  2G  it  was  ordered  back  to  Alex- 
andria, Tenn.  About  this  time- 
Colonel  Adam  B.  Johnson  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade. 
The  effective  strength  of  the  whole 
division  was  then  about  2,S00  men, 
and  they  were  better  provided  for 
in  every  respect  than  they  had  been 
at  any  time  since  the  "Christmas 
Raid.''  Breckinridge's  regiment 
was  ordered  on  duty  with  Bragg's 
main  army,  and  so  did  not  go  on 
the  Ohio  raid,  which  wTas  then  be- 
ing planned. 

The  Ohio  Raid. 
On  June  11,  1863,  as  the  initial 
movement  in  the  most  disastrous 
and  yet  the  greatest  of  all  his  re- 
markable raids,  General  Morgan 
marched  his  division  from  Alexan- 
dria and  crossed  the  Cumberland 
at  the  village  of  Rome.  Thence 
they  advanced  by  way  of  Gainsboro 
and  Livingston  to  Albany,  Ky.  A 
great  deal  of  delay  in  marching  was 
occasioned  by  the  bad  roads,  and  it 
was  not  until  July  2  that  the  com- 
mand crossed  the  Cumberland  again 
at  Burkesville.  The  crossing  at  this 
point  was  disputed  by  General  Ju- 
dah,  who,  however,  was  driven 
away.  That  night  Morgan  camped 
on  the  road  to  Columbia,  Ky.,  and 
next  morning  (July  3)  pushed  on 
to  Columbia,  where  they  had  a  live- 
ly skirmish  with  Colonel  Frank 
.ATolford,  driving  him  away.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  July  4  the  col- 
umn reached  the  bridge  where  the 
road  from  Columbia  to  Campbells- 
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Tille  crosses  Green  River,  where 
Colonel  O.  H.  Moore  was  stronglv 
intrenched  with  about  400  men  of 
the  25th  Michigan.  A  surrender 
was  demanded  of  Colonel  Moore, 
who  leplied  that  the  Fourth  of  Ju- 
ly was  a  bad  day  for  a  Union  of- 
ficer to  surrender.  Artillery  opened 
upon  the  works,  and  Colonel  John- 
son led  two  regiments  of  his  bri- 
gade in  an  assault  upon  them.  The 
assault  was  gallantly  led  and  brave- 
ly made,  and  the  fighting  was  for  a 
time  almost  hand-to-band  across 
the  abattis.  Colonel  Chenault  was 
killed  in  the  midst  of  the  abattis — 
his  brains  blown  out  as  he  was  fir- 
ing his  pistol  into  the  earthwork 
and  calling  upon  his  men  to  follow. 
Major  Brent  was  also  killed.  Sev- 
eral assaults  were  made  by  Duke  as 
well  as  by  Johnson,  but  all  were 
unsuccessful.  The  Confederate  loss 
is  stated  by  General  Duke  as  36 
killed  and  46  wounded ;  the  Federal 
loss  as  9  killed  and  26  wounded. 
On  the  death  of  Chenault,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Joseph  T.  Tucker  was 
promoted  to  colonel,  and  Major 
James  B.  McCreary  to  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  11th  Kentucky. 

Finding  this  place  too  hard  to 
take,  Morgan  passed  on  to  Camp- 
bellsville,  and  on  the  5th  struck 
Lebanon,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
Colonel  Charles  S.  Hanson's  20th 
Kentucky  Infantry.  After  a  hot 
fight,  in  which  General  Morgan's 
youngest  brother,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  H.  Morgan,  was  killed, 
Hanson  surrendered  and  a  large 
supply  of  medicines,  ammunition, 
etc.,  and  many  fine  rifles,  were  tak- 
en. The  line  of  march  was  then 
by  way  of  Springfield  to  Bards- 
town,  where  they  had  another  fierce 


little  fight.  Going  through  Gar- 
nettsville,  the  command  reached 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
about  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  8.  Here  they  were  met  by 
the  companies  of  Captains  Meri- 
wether and  Taylor,  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance  and  had  captured 
two  fine  steamers,  in  which  the 
whole  command  speedily  crossed 
the  Ohio  River,  into  Indiana,  the 
passage  being  opposed,  however, 
by  the  Indiana  militia,  and  two  lit- 
tle hornets  of  .gunboats  which 
came  down  the  river  from  Louis- 
ville. That  night  the  division  en- 
camped in  Indiana,  about  six  miles 
from  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  had  all  fled,  leaving  the 
doors  of  their  houses  unlocked,  so 
the  troops  had  plenty  to  eat.  On 
July  9  they  marched  to  Corydon, 
where  a  skirmish  was  had  with  the 
Indiana  militia.  Passing  through 
Corydon,  they  marched  for  Salem, 
which  was  reached  on  the  10th, 
after  a  running  fight  nearly  all  the 
way.  Here  a  short  stop  was  made 
to  feed  the  horses,  and  several  rail- 
road bridges  were  burned.  Since 
crossing  the  river,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  raid,  the  mpu  averaged  21 
hours  out  of  21  in  the  saddle,  but 
they  had  no  difficulty  at  any  time  in 
getting  plenty  of  food  and  forage 
and  horses. 

Leaving  Salem,  they  marched  to 
Vienna,  and  thence  to  Paris,  the 
way  being  blocked  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tance by  trees  that  had  been  felled 
across  the  road,  as  well  as  by 
swarms  of  militia,  neither  of  which 
proved  to  be  much  of  an  obstruc- 
tion. Mt.  Vernon,  being1  strongly 
garrisoned,  was  "flanked." 
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At  Versailles  a  large  number  of 
horses  were  taken.  Marching-  stead- 
ily all  day  and  nearly  all  night,  they 
reached  Sumnnsville  and  were  in 
Harrison  on  July  13.  After  halt- 
ing here  about  three  hours,  the  di- 
vision moved  directly  toward  Cin- 
cinnati. By  this  time  the  2,460  men 
with  which  Morgan  had  started 
were  reduced  to  about  2,000.  Mor- 
gan might  easily  have  taken  Cin- 
cinnati, had  he  known  it,  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  and  so  passed 
around  the  city  in  a  night  march. 
General  Duke  says : 

"In  this  night  march  around  Cin- 
cinnati we  met  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  column  to- 
gether. The  guides  were  all  in 
front  with  General  Morgan,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, then  marching  in  advance. 
This  brigade  had  no  trouble,  conse- 
quently. But  the  First  Brigade 
was  embarrassed  beyond  measure. 
Cluke's  regiment  was  marching  in 
the  rear  of  the  Second  Brigade,  and 
if  it  had  kept  closed  up  the  entire 
column  would  have  been  directed 
by  the  guides.  But  this  regiment, 
although  unsurpassed  in  lighting 
qualities,  had,  from  the  period  of 
its  organization,  been  under  lax  and 
careless  discipline,  and  the  effect  of 
it  was  now  observable.  The  rear 
companies  straggled,  halted,  de- 
layed the  First  Brigade,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  immediate- 
ly whether  the  halt  was  that  of  the 
brigade  in  advance,  or  only  of  these 
stragglers,  and  forced  to  move  on 
they  would  go  off  at  a  gallop.  A 
great  gap  would  thus  be  opened  be- 
tween the  rear  of  one  brigade  and 
the  advance  of  the  other,  and  we 
who  were  behind   were   forced   to 


grope  our  way  as  best  we  could. 
When  we  would  come  to  one  of  the 
many  junctions  of  roads  which  oc- 
cur in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  city, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  consult 
all  sorts  of  indications  in  order  to 
hit  upon  the  right  road.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  we  would  set  on  fire 
large  bundles  of  paper  or  splinters 
of  wood  to  afford  a  light.  The 
horses'  tracks  (on  roads  so  much 
traveled)  would  give  us  no  clue  to 
the  route  which  the  other  brigade 
had  taken,  but  we  would  trace  it  by 
noticing  the  direction  in  winch  the 
dust  'settled,'  or  floated.  When 
the  night  is  calm  the  dust  kicked  up 
by  the  passage  of  a  large  number  of 
horses  will  remain  suspended  in  the 
air  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  it  will  also  move  slowly 
in  the  direction  that  the  horses 
have  traveled.  We  could  also  trace 
the  column  by  the  slaver  dropped 
from  the  horses'  mouths.  It  was 
a  terribly  trying  march.  Strong 
men  fell  out  of  their  saddles,  and 
at  every  halt  the  officers  were  com- 
pelled to  move  continually  about  in 
their  respective  companies  and 
arouse  the  men  who  would  drop 
asleep  in  the  road.  Quite  a  number 
crept  off  into  the  fields  and  slept 
until  they  were  awakened  by  the 
enemy.  The  rear  of  the  First  Bri- 
gade was  kept  from  going  to  pieces 
principally  by  the  energetic  efforts 
of  Colonel  Grigsby. " 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
a  halt  was  made  near  Camp  Denni- 
son  to  feed  the  horses,  and  in  this 
vicinity  they  burned  a  large  park  of 
Government  wagons.  That  even- 
ing at  4  o'clock  they  reached  Wil- 
liamsburg, 28  miles  east  of  Cincin- 
nati, having  marched,  since  leaving 
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Suinansville,  Ind.,  more  than  90 
miles  in  35  hours.  Leaving  Wil- 
liamsburg, they  marched  through 
Piketon,  Jackson,  Vinton,  Berlin, 
and  other  towns,  fighting  militia  at 
almost  every  step  cf  the  way.  At 
"Wilkesville  they  camped  nearly  all 
night.  From  that  place  their  pro- 
gress was  materially  impeded  by 
trees  felled  across  the  road  and  by 
the  bridges  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  militia.  The  advance  guard 
was  forced  to  carry  axes  to  cut 
away  the  frequent  blockades.  On 
July  18,  in  passing  Pomeroy,  there 
was  one  continual  fight,  in  which 
the  militia  were  greatly  aided  by 
regular  troops,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  since  crossing  the  Ohio  joined 
in  the  chase.  On  the  same  day  the 
command  passed  through  Cheshire, 
and  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  reached  Port- 
land, a  village  near  Buffington  Is- 
land, on  the  Ohio.  Morgan  had  all 
along  intended  to  cross  the  Ohio  at 
this  ford,  but  he  now  found  a  rise 
of  several  feet  in  the  river — a  thing 
almost  unprecedented  in  July — and 
in  addition  the  ford  was  guarded 
by  a  strongly  intrenched  force, 
which  he  deemed  it  injudicious  to 
attack  in  the  dark.  At  dawn  on  the 
19th,  it  was  found  that  the  works 
had  been  evacuated  during  the 
night.  Before  any  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  attempt  to  ford 
the  river  the  command  was  attacked 
by  General  Jndah's  force  of  "reg- 
ulars" (as  the  volunteers  were 
called)  some  10,000  strong;  and 
while  this  was  going  on  Genera! 
Hobson  came  up  with  his  force  of 
3,000  regulars.  Morgan's  force 
now  amounted  to  scarcely  1,900  men 
and  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
exhausted — either    shot    away    or 


worn  out  in  the  cartridge  boxes.  A 
very  fierce  fight  was  had  here,  in 
which  only  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mand was  engaged,  the  balance  be- 
ing withdrawn  by  Morgan  on  an 
orderly  retreat — about  1,100  men. 
General  Duke  and  the  remainder 
of  the  force  were  captured  here,  ex- 
cept about  300  under  the  leadership 
of  Colonel  Adam  R.  Johnson,  who 
escaped  by  swimming  their  horses 
across  the  Ohio  River,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way  safely 
back  to  Dixie.  General  Morgan 
started  to  cross  the  river  with 
them,  and  was  nearly  across,  when 
he  turned  and  swam  his  horse  back 
to  Ohio  to  share  the  fate  of  the  main 
part  of  his  little  army. 

From  this  time  there  was  for 
six  days  a  continued  race  and 
scramble  to  escape.  That  the  men 
could  have  endured  it  after  the  pre- 
vious exhausting  marches  is  almost 
incredible.  The  brigades  were  re- 
organized while  on  the  retreat,  the 
First  under  command  of  Major 
"Webber,  and  the  Second  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Cinke,  each  bri- 
gade being  then  about  400  strong. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  gallant  men 
were  placed.     General  Duke  says : 

"But  all  this  brave,  persistent 
effort  was  unavailing.  General 
Morgan  maintained  his  high  spirit 
to  the  last,  and  seemed  untouched 
by  the  weariness  which  bore  down 
every  one  else ;  but  he  was  forced  at 
last  to  turn  at  bay;  and,  a  fresh 
disaster  on  July  26,  reducing  his 
command  to  250  men,  and  a  fresh 
swarm  of  enemies  gathering  about 
this  remnant,  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive (in  justice  to  his  men)  but  sur- 
render.    I    may    be    j^ermittecl    to 
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mention  (with  natural  pride)  that 
the  last  charge  made  upon  this  ex- 
pedition was  by  Company  C  of  my 
old  regiment,  the  Second  Kentucky, 
the  'Regulars.'  This  company  had 
maintained  its  organization  and 
discipline  without  any  deteriora- 
tion, although  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  In  this  last  fight  it  was 
ordered  to  charge  a  body  of  Fed- 
eral cavalry  who  Avere  dismounted 
and  lay  behind  a  worm  fence,  firing 
upon  the  column  with  their  Spencer 
rifles.  Led  by  its  gallant  captain, 
Ralph  Sheldon,  one  of  the  best  of 
our  best  officers,  this  company 
dashed  down  upon  the  enemy.  The 
tired  horses  breasted  the  fence 
without  being  able  to  clear  it, 
knocking  off  the  top  rails.  But 
with  their  deadly  revolvers  our 
boys  soon  accomplished  the  mission 
upon  which  they  were  sent." 

General  Morgan,  in  passing 
through  the  "district"  of  a  Captain 
Burbeck,  of  the  Ohio  militia,  en- 
tered into  an  arrangement  with 
Burbeck,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  that 
he  (Morgan)  would  disturb  nothing 
and  do  no  sort  of  damage  in  that 
district,  while  Captain  Burbeck,  on 
his  part,  covenanted  to  .guide  and 
escort  Morgan  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  He  set  out  to  do  this;  and 
while  they  were  riding  along  and 
chatting  pleasantly  together,  Mor- 
gan proposed  to  surrender  to  Bur- 
beck on  the  condition  that  his  offic- 
ers and  men  were  paroled,  the  lat- 
ter retaining  their  horses  and  the 
former  their  sidearms.  Captain 
Burbeck  agreed  to  these  terms,  and 
the  surrender  was  formally  made. 
However,  General  Shackleford, 
who  was  in  chief  command  of  the 
forces,     repudiated    the 


cartel,  when  he  came  up.  Colonel 
Frank  Wolford  and  some  of  the 
other  officers  were  in  favor  of  ob- 
serving it. 

The  surrender  was  made  on  July 
26,  1863,  near  New  Lisbon,  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio — the  "farthest 
north"  attained  by  any  Confeder- 
ate force  during  the  war.  Morgan's 
forces  were  then  250  men,  and  they 
were  surrounded  by  about  100,000 
Federals,  including  regulars,  volun- 
teers, militia,  home  g*uards  and 
' '  squirrel  hunters, ' '  who  had  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  beset  them. 

On  this  memorable  raid  Morgan 's 
men.  encompassed  by  an  ever-in- 
creasing array  of  hostile  hosts,  es- 
tablished the  world's  high-water 
mark  record  for  distance  accom- 
plished in  daily  march,  as  well  as 
for  soldierly  fortitude  and  endur- 
ance. Their  distinguished  histo- 
rian says : 

"Although  this  expedition  result- 
ed disastrously,  it  was,  even  as  a 
failure,  incomparably  the  most 
brilliant  raid  of  the  entire  war. 
The  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved 
by  it  were  grander  and  more  im- 
portant, the  conception  of  the  plan 
which  should  regulate  it  was  more 
masterly,  and  the  skill  with  which 
it  was  conducted  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  such  affairs.  It  was 
no  ride  across  a  country  stripped 
of  troops,  with  a  force  larger  than 
any  it  should  chance  to  encounter. 
It  was  not  an  expedition  started' 
from  a  point  impregnably  garri- 
soned, to  dosh  by  a  well-marked 
path  to  another  point  occupied  by  a 
friendly  army.  It  differed  from: 
even  the  boldest  of  Confederate-? 
raids,  not  only  in  that  it  was  vastly 
more  extended,   but   also    for    the 
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nerve  with  which  the  great  natural 
obstacles  were  overcome,  and  the 
unshrinking  audacity  with  which 
that  slight  force  penetrated  into  a 
populous  and  intensely  hostile  ter- 
ritory, and  confidently  exposed 
itself  to  such  tremendous  odds  and 
overwhelming  disadvantages.  Over 
100,000  men  were  in  arms  to  cap- 
ture Morgan,  and  every  available 
advantage  in  the  way  of  transport- 
ing troops,  obtaining  information, 
and  disposing  forces  to  intercept 
or  oppose  him  was  possessed  by  the 
enemy:  and  yet  his  wily  strategy 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  river  at 
the  very  point  where  he  had  con- 
templated recrossing  it  when  he 
started  from  Tennessee ;  and  he 
was  prevented  from  recrossing  and 
effecting  his  escape  (which  then 
would  have  been  certain)  only  by 
the  river  rising  at  a  season  at  which 
it  had  not  risen  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  before.  *  The  ob- 
jects of  the  raid  were  accomplished, 
General  Bragg 's  retreat  was  unmo- 
lested by  any  flanking  forces  of  the 
enemy,  and  I  think  that  military 
men  who  will  review  all  the  facts 
will  pronounce  that  this  expedition 
delayed  the  fall  of  East  Tennessee 
and  prevented  the  timely  reinforce- 
ment of  Kosecrans  by  troops  that 
otherwise  would  have  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  It 
destroyed  Morgan's  division,  how- 
ever, and  left  but  a  remnant  of  the 
Morgan  Cavalry.  *  *  *  Although 
the  consequences  were  so  disas- 
trous, although  upon  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  followed  Morgan 
in  this  raid  was  visited  a  long, 
cruel,  wearisome  imprisonment, 
there    are    few,  I  imagine,  among 


them  who  ever  regretted  it.  It  was 
a  sad  infliction  upon  a  soldier,  es- 
pecially to  one  accustomed  to  the 
life  the  'Morgan  Men,'  had  led, 
to  eat  his  heart  in  the  tedious,  drea- 
ry prison  existence,  while  the  fight 
which  he  should  have  shared  was 
daily  growing  deadlier.  But  to 
have,  in  our  turn,  been  invaders, 
to  have  carried  the  war  north  of 
the  Ohio,  to  have  taught  the  people 
who  for  long  months  had  been  pour- 
ing invading  hosts  into  the  South 
something  of  the  agony  and  terror 
of  invasion ;  to  have  made  them  fly 
in  fear  from  their  homes,  although 
they  returned  to  find  those  homes 
not  laid  in  ashes:  to  have  scared 
them  with  the  sound  of  hostile  bu- 
gles, although  no  signals  were 
sounded  for  flames  and  destruction 
— these  luxuries  were  cheap  at  al- 
most any  price.  It  would  have  been 
an  inexpiable  shame  if,  in  all  the 
Confederate  army,  there  had  been 
no  body  of  men  found  to  carry  the 
war,  however  briefly,  across  the 
Ohio:  and  Morgan  by  this  raid 
saved  us,  at  least,  that  disgrace." 
Morgan's  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  Ohio  raid  was 
about  300. 

Prisoners  of  "War. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Buffing- 
ton  Island  were  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Cincinnati,  being  ex- 
tremely well  treated  by  their 
guards  on  the  way  there.  At  Cin- 
cinnati they  were  greeted  with  an 
ovation  which  they  probably  did 
not  appreciate.  The  privates  were 
at  once  sent  to  Camp  Morton,  In- 
diana, and  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois, 
and  the  officers  were  sent  to  John- 
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son's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  af- 
terwards were  distributed  and 
shifted  around  in  many  other  pris- 
ons— the  Ohio  penitentiary,  at  Co- 
hmrbus ;  Allegheny  penitentiary, 
Pennsylvania ;  Point  Lookout,  Ma- 
ryland; Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  etc. 
General  Duke,  who  "did  time"  in 
most  of  these  prisons,  says:  "John- 
son's Island  was  the  most  agreea- 
ble prison  I  eyer  saw — which  is 
much  as  if  a  man  were  to  allude 
to  the  pleasantest  dose  of  castor  oil 
he  eyer  swallowed."  At  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  they  were  given  the 
shave  and  hair  cut  of  convicts. 

General  Morgan,  who  was  in  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  grew  more  rest- 
less under  imprisonment  every  day, 
and  determined  to  effect  his  escape 
at  any  hazard.  Several  plans  were 
considered  and  abandoned,  but  one, 
devised  by  Captain  Thomas  H. 
Hines,  when  tried  proved  success- 
ful. This  was  to  "tunnel  out"  of 
the  prison — as  the  mode  of  escape 
— by  digging  a  trench  to  lead  from 
the  interior  to  the  outside  was 
called.  The  story  of  this  romantic 
and  sensational  escape  is  one  of 
the  classics  in  the  literature  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  is  so  universally 
known  that  it  need  not  be  repeated 
in  detail  here.  On  November  26, 
1863,  General  Morgan,  accompa- 
nied by  Captains  Thomas  H.  Hines, 
Ralph  Sheldon,  Samuel  Taylor, 
Jacob  Bennett,  L.  D.  Hockersmith, 
and  Augustus  Magee,  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  the  prison,  though 
Sheldon  and  Taylor  were  recap- 
tured in  Louisville  four  days  later, 
and  were  taken  back  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, the  others  making  good  their 
escape.    Too  polite  to  part  from  his 


host  without  a  word  of  farewell, 
Captain  Hines  left  in  his  cell  a  note 
addressed  to  "Warden  N.  Merion, 
the  Faithful,  the  Vigilant,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Castle  Merion,  Cell  No.  20. 

"November  27,  1363. 

"Commencement,  Nov.  4,  1863. 

"Conclusion,  Nov.  20,  1863. 

"Hours  for  labor  per  day,  three. 

"Tools,  two  small  knives. 

"  'La  patience  est  amere,  mais 
son  fruit  est  doux. ' 

"By  order  of  my  six  honorable 
confederates." 

The  escaped  officers  separated  at 
the  outer  walls  of  the  prison.  Mor- 
gan and  Hines  went  direct  to  the 
depot,  bought  tickets  for  Cincinnati, 
and  about  daybreak  reached  that 
city,  where  they  crossed  the  river  in 
a  skiff.  After  many  adventures  and 
narrow  escapes  they  made  their 
way  safely  to  the  Confederate  lines. 

General  Duke  and  Colonels  Ward, 
Morgan,  Tucker  and  McCreary, 
and  Majors  Webber,  Steele,  and 
other  officers  of  Morgan's  com- 
mand, weie  sent  from  Fort  Dela- 
ware to  be  placed  under  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  guns  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  the  alleged  similar  treatment  of 
F/nion  officers  who  were  prisoners 
of  war.  They  were  exchanged,  how- 
ever, about  August  1,  1864,  and 
went  into  active  service  again. 

Again  1st  The  Saddle. 

At  Buffington,  Ohio,  two  entire 
companies  of  the  9th  Tennessee  es- 
caped across  the  Ohio  River;  a  day 
or  so  later  two  companies  of  the 
2d  Kentucky  also  effected  a  cross- 
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ing.  Besides  these  organized 
bodies  of  men  there  were  stragglers 
from  all  the  regiments  of  the  divis- 
ion to  the  number  of  300,  or  more, 
who  escaped.  These  men  were  col- 
lected by  Colonels  Johnson  and 
Grigsby,  and  marched  through 
Western  Virginia  to  Morristown, 
in  East  Tennessee,  where  all  who 
were  left  of  Morgan's  Men  were 
rendezvoused. 

Colonel  Johnson  issued  orders 
in  August,  1863,  for  all  men  belong- 
ing to  Morgan's  division  to  report 
to  him  at  Morristown.  The  men 
came  flocking  in,  and  were  organ- 
ized into  two  battalions,  one  com- 
manded by  Captain  Kirkpatrick 
and  the  other  by  Captain  Dartch. 
This  little  force  was  employed  in 
scouting  and  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  which  they  fired  the  fir  it 
shot,  and  also  the  last  one.  These 
two  battalions  were  eventually 
placed  in  a  brigade  commanded  by 
Colonel  Grigsby,  in  which  were  al- 
so the  1st  and  9th  Kentucky  Regi- 
ments of  Cavalry. 

Some  time  after  his  escape  from 
prison  General  Morgan  was  sent  to 
take  command  of  the  Department 
of  Southwestern  Virginia,  which  in- 
cluded a  portion  of  East  Tennessee. 
His  forces  consisted  of  two  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  brigades — one  com- 
manded by  General  Cosby,  and  the 
other  by  Colonel  Giltner — and  the 
militia  of  that  region,  and  num- 
bered more  than  2,000  men.  With 
this  force  he  did  some  good  and  suc- 
cessful fighting  at  Saltville  and  oth- 
er places  within  the  limits  of  his  de- 
partment. 


Morgan's  Last  Raid. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1864. 
General  Morgan  undertook  the  ex- 
pedition known  as  the  '"last  raid,''' 
or  the  "June  raid."  The  division 
he  took  on  the  raid  consisted  of 
three  brigades;  the  first,  under 
Giltner,  was  nearly  1,200  strong: 
the  second,  under  Alston,  was  about 
600  strong;  the  third,  under  D. 
Howard  Smith,  was  about  SCO 
strong — or  about  2,600  men  alto- 
gether. Xo  artillery  was  carried 
with  the  expedition.  The  column 
reached  Pound  Gap  on  June  2. 
where  an  opposing  force  was  dis- 
lodged. They  then  pushed  on  to 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  the  general  Fed- 
eral depot  of  supplies  and  the  most 
important  post  in  that  section  of 
Kentucky.  They  reached  this  town 
on  June  8,  and,  assaulting  it,  took 
380  prisoners  and  large  quantities 
of  stores,  wagons  and  teams.  Mor- 
gan then  advanced  upon  Lexington, 
leaving  Mt.  Sterling  to  be  held  by 
Giltner.  Geneial  Burb ridge  reach- 
ed Mt.  Sterling  early  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  laro-e  force,  and  sur- 
prised  Giltner  in  his  camp,  who., 
though  offering  gallant  opposition, 
was  eventually  compelled  to  fall 
back.  His  loss  was  54  killed,  80 
wounded,  and  200  missing. 

On  the  morning  of  June  10,  Mor- 
gan entered  Lexington  after  a 
slight  skirmish.  He  burned  the 
Government  depot  and  stables  and 
captured  enough  horses  to  mount 
all  his  dismounted  men.  He  then 
went  through  Georgetown  to  Cyn- 
thiana,  which  he  reached  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th;  and  after  a 
hot  fight  captured  the  garrison,  40*) 
strong.    While  this  fight  was  going 
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oil  in  the  streets  of  Cyntliiana  Gilt- 
ner  was  having  a  sharp  straggle 
near  the  town  with  a  force  of  1,500 
men,  under  General  Hobson,  all  of 
whom  he  captured. 

On  July  12,  Morgan  had  about 
1,200  men  at  Cynthiana,  having  de- 
tailed the  balance  of  his  force  on 
scouting  and  other  duties.  On  this 
day  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 
2,500  men  under  Burbridge.  The 
engagement  that  followed  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  Confederates, 
and  they  retreated,  scattered,  and 
in  confusion.  Morgan's  loss  was 
very  heavy  and  he  was  compelled 
(after  paroling  his  prisoners)  to 
march  instantly  back  to  Virginia. 
Moving  through  Flemhlgsbiirg  and 
West  Liberty,  he  passed  rapidly 
across  the  mountains,  and  reached 
Abingdon,  Va.,  on  June  20.  On  this 
raid  he  captured  and  paroled  more 
Federal  troops  than  he  had  men  in 
his  division. 

The  Death  of  General  Morgax. 

On  August  29,  1864,  General 
Morgan  left  Abingdon,  and  taking 

command  on  the  31st  of  the  troops 
at  Jonesboro,  prepared  to  move  at 
once  against  the  enemy,  who  had  in- 
vaded his  territory.  He  marched 
from  Jonesboro  with  the  intention 
of  striking  his  foe  at  Bull's  Gap. 
His  force  consisted  of  about  1,000 
men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
reached  Greenville,  Tenn.,  about  4 
p.  m.  on  September  3,  and  decided 
to  camp  there  for  the  night  and 
move  on  to  Bull's  Gap  the  next  day. 
The  troops  were  encamped  on  all 
sides  of  the  place,  and  Morgan 
made  his  headquarters  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs.  Williams,  in   the  town. 


The  camp,  however,  was  not  prop- 
erly picketed,  and  about  daylight 
a  body  of  Federal  troops  gained 
admittance  to  the  town  unchal- 
lenged, and  were  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  General  Gillam's 
whole  force.  It  was  a  member  of 
the  small  force,  that  came  first,  who 
killed  General  Morgan.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  is  still  involved  in 
mystery.  He  and  Major  Gassett, 
of  his  staff,  left  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Williams  together,  trying  to  es- 
cape, but  found  every  street 
guarded.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
open  cellar  of  a  house,  but  were 
discovered  and  pointed  out  by  a 
woman.  Gassett  escaped,  and 
General  Morgan  made  his  way 
back  to  Mrs.  Williams'  garden, 
where  he  was  killed — shot  through 
the  heart.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  surrendered  or  was  of- 
fering resistance.  His  friends  have 
always  believed  that  he  was  shot 
after  he  had  surrendered.  His 
slayers  broke  down  the  paling 
around  the  garden,  dragged  him 
through;  and,  while  he  was  tossing 
his  arms  in  his  dying  agonies,  threw 
him  across  a  mule  and  paraded  his 
body  about  the  town,  shouting  and 
screaming  in  savage  exultation. 

General  Duke  Ix  Command. 

The  command,  demoralized  by 
their  commander's  death,  became 
separated,  and  was  easily  driven 
away,  and  it  retreated  to  Jones- 
boro. General  Basil  W.  Duke  was 
then  placed  in  command  of  the  bri- 
gade composed  of  Morgan's  old 
soldiers — the  remnant  of  the  old 
division.  This  brigade  was  reduced 
to   273   effective    men,    who    were 
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hardly  armed  at  all,  there  being 
only  fifty  serviceable  guns  among 
them. 

Colonels  Tucker,  Morgan  and 
Ward,  and  Majors  Webber  and 
Steele  had  been  exchanged  at 
Charleston.  S.  C,  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Duke  at  Jonesboro;  Colonel 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge's  regiment 
(9th  Kentucky  Cavalry),  which  had 
won  so  much  reputation  in  John- 
ston's retieat  from  Dalton  and  his 
operations  around  Atlanta,  proper- 
ly belonged  to  Duke's  command, 
but  was  now  with  General  John  S. 
Williams'  brigade;  so.  also,  was 
Dortch's  battalion.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1864,  Duke's 
brigade,  together  with  other  forces, 
were  moved  by  General  Vaughn  in 
the  direction  of  Greenville.  Within 
four  miles  of  that  place  Duke,  who 
led  the  advance,  was  attacked  by  a 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy,  and  gave 
a  good  account  of  himseif.  He  had 
another  hot  fight  at  Duvault's  Ford, 
where  Stejmen  G.  Sharp,  of 
Ciuke's  old  regiment,  rode  at  the 
enemy's  color  guard,  and  shooting 
the  color  bearer  through  the  head, 
seized  the  flag.  While  he  was  wav- 
ing it  in  triumph  the  guard  at- 
tacked him.  He  dropped  the  flag 
and  defended  himself  with  his 
clubbed  rifle.  In  the  melee  that 
ensued  he  received  a  sabre  cut  on 
the  head,  a  shot  in  the  right  arm, 
another  through  the  liver,  a  third 
through  the  right  lung,  a  shattered 
breastbone  and  a  broken  rib.  But 
he  knocked  two  of  his  assailants 
senseless  with  his  clubbed  gun,  and 
got  away  witii  his  captured  colors, 
after  all.  Sergeant  Sharp  was  per- 
haps the  hero  of  more  personal  ad- 


ventures than  any  man  in  Morgan's 
command.  On  October  21,  1862, 
with  six  men  under  his  leadership, 
and  not  another  armed  Confederate 
soldier  within  fifty  miles,  he  drove 
200  Federal  cavalrymen  out  of  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  and  captured  their 
flag.  His  exploits  are  too  numer- 
ous for  mention,  and  would  fill  a 
book. 

Duke's  brigade  was  attached  to 
the  command  of  General  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  and  continued  an  ac- 
tive career  of  forays  and  fights  in 
and  around  Saltville,  Wythesville, 
Marion,  Abingdon,  Bristol,  Car- 
ter's Station,  Bull's  Gap,  Eogers- 
ville,  Taylor's  Gap,  Xewmarket, 
Strawberry  Plains  and  many  oth- 
ed  points  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  always 
with  their  well-known  courage  and 
uncomplaining  endurance,  although 
all  his  men  knew  now  that  fate  was 
against  them,  and  that  their  cause 
was  irretrievably  lost. 

Morgan  's  Men-  Close  Out  the  War. 

In  April,  1865,  it  was  learned  that 
Lee  had  evacuated  Eichmond,  and 
was  marching  south.  General 
Echols,  Duke's  immediate  com- 
mander, determined  to  take  all  his 
men  and  try  to  join  the  forces  of 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  but 
his  infantrymen  refused  to  go  with 
him,  and  he  marched  toward  North 
Carolina  with  his  cavalry  only. 
Duke's  brigade  was  now  about  600 
strong,  it  having  been  augmented 
by  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
exchanged.  Only  ten  of  these  600 
refused  to  go  with  Echols.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  march  toward 
North  Carolina  the  force  was  over- 
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taken  by  Giltner's  brigade,  which 
had  come  to  join  them. 

When  General  Duke  reached 
Charlotte,  X.  C,  he  was  shortly 
joined  by  Debrell's  division  of  cav- 
alry, in  which  was  Williams'  bri- 
gade of  Kentucky  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breck- 
inridge, acting  as  escort  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  cabinet  officers, 
who  were  seeking  safety  wherever 
it  might  be  found.  Leaving  Char- 
lotte, Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet  set 
out  to  march,  if  possible,  to  join 
Generals  Taylor  and  Forrest  in 
Alabama.  Among  the  five  bri- 
gades escorting  them,  two— Duke's 
and  Breckinridge's — were  compos- 
ed of  Kentuckians,  and  mostly  o> 
Morgan's  old  command.  While  in 
South  Caiolina  an  old  lady  re- 
proached some  of  Duke's  men  very 
bitterly  for  taking  forage  from  her 
barn.  "You  are  a  gang  of  thieving, 
rascally  Kentuckians,"  she  said, 
1 '  afraid  to  go  home,  while  our  boys 
are  surrendering  decently."  "Mad- 
am," answered  one  of  them,  "you 
are  speaking  out  of  your  turn. 
South  Carolina  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  getting  up  this  war,  but  we 
Kentuckians  have  contracted  to 
close  it  out." 


The  Last  Confederate  Council 
of  War. 
At  Abbeville,  S.  C,  was  held  the 
last  Confederate  council  of  war. 
Mr.  Davis  desired  to  continue  the 
conflict  as  long  as  any  men  were 
left ;  but  his  brigade  commanders 
advised  against  it,  as  it  was  now 
evident  that  all  was  lost.  "When 
Mr.  Davis  arose  to  leave  the  room 
he  had  lost  his  erect  bearing,  his 
face  was  pale,  and  he  faltered  so 


much  in  his  step  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lean  upon  General  Breck- 
inridge. It  was  a  sad  sight  to  men 
who  felt  toward  him  as  we  did.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  he  subse- 
quently endured  equalled  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  moment,"  says  one  who 
was  present. 

At  the  Savannah  Eiver  the  next 
day  the  men  were  paid,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Breckinridge, 
with  a  portion  of  the  specie  brought 
from  Richmond,  receiving  $26  to 
$30  each.  On  that  same  day  (May 
7,  1SG5),  at  Washington  Ga.,  Mr. 
Davis  took  leave  of  the  remaining 
troops,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  attempt  to  escape, 
and  General  Breckinridge  departed 
also,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 


That     niarht 
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went  to  Macon  to  surrender,  leav- 
ing only  Duke's  and  W.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge's  brigade  of  Ken- 
tuckians in  the  field.  Mr.  Davis 
was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge's 
old  regiment  (9th  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry) who  were  with  him  when  he 
was  captured.  Colonel  Breckin- 
ridge, with  some  forty  of  the  same 
regiment,  escorted  General  Breck- 
inridge for  a  day  or  so,  who  had 
with  him  also  that  distinguished 
Kentuckian,  an  officer  of  his  staff, 
Colonel  Theodore  O'Hara,  author 
of  the  immortal  elegy,  "The  Biv- 
ouac of  the  Dead." 

General  Duke,  having  received 
assurances  that  Taylor  and  For- 
rest had  surrendered,  called  the 
remnants  of  his  command  together 
at  Woodstock,  Ga.  In  his  own 
words:  "Then  the  last  organiza- 
tion of  'Morgan's  Men'  was  dis- 
banded.    Comrades    who    felt    for 
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each  other  the  esteem  and  affection  They    had    done    their    part    and 

which  brave  and  true  men  cherish,  served  faithfully,  until  there  was 

parted  with  sad  hearts  and  dimmed  n0  loilS^  a  cause  and  country  to 

rr-,                        -,     p  ,,      ,   -,  -,  serve.     They  knew  not  what  their 

eves.     Ihere  remained  ot  the    old  »  ,            , -,  *,            -,  •    ■,  ,   „  -.  -     „rt 

.,      .     ,.             ..                 „  late  would  De,  and  indulged  m  no 

command'  only  the  recollections  of  speculati011  regarding  it.    They  had 

an  eventful  career  and  the  ties  of  ^een  taught  fortitude  by  the  past; 

friendship  which  would  ever  bind  and,  without  useless  repining  and 

its  members  together.     There  was  unmanly  fear,   they  faced  the  fu- 

no     humiliation     for     these     men.  ture. " 
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GEX.  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK. 
From  an  old  painting  by  Jouett,  owned  by  R.  T.  Durrett. 
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MULBERRY  HILL. 


THE  FIRST  HOME  OF  GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARK  IN 

KENTUCKY. 


By  Alfred  Pirtle. 
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The  white  men  found,  when  they 
came  to  Kentucky,  that  the  Indians 
in  traveling  through  the  limitless 
forests  followed  the  buffalo  trails, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  or  if  that 
custom  was  not  available,  they  used 
the  trails  used  by  the  large  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  bear  or  the  deer. 
If  the  hunter  or  other  persons 
found  the  general  direction  of  the 
trail  or  trails  bore  another  way 
from  the  one  that  was  desired, 
then  the  compass,  or  the  general 
knowledge  of  direction,  in  the  mind 
of  the  hunter  or  explorer,  guided 
him,  until  he  came  upon  a  trail  or 
path  leading  in  the  way  he  wished 
to  go.  When  it  was  expected  that 
the  return  would  be  over  the  same 
route,  there  were  marks  left  on  the 
trees,  that  indicated  to  those  who 
knew  their  meaning,  the  way 
through  the  woods.  Besides,  the 
earliest  pioneers  were  always  on 
the  alert  for  "Indian  signs"  in  or- 
der to  prevent  an  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  or  attack  from  Indians. 

The  trails  fiom  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  soon  became 
known  to  the  settlers,  who  made 
note  of  any  change  in  the  route,  and 
informed   all  persons   of  them   as 
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soon  as  possible.  The  Indians 
learned  early  to  read  the  signs  made 
by  the  passing  of  a  party  of  whites, 
and  thus  informed,  pursued,  or 
tied  from  them.  It  was  not  until 
Kentucky  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  whites  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  that  the  dangers  of  attacks 
from  the  Indians  could  be  said  to 
have  become  almost  passed. 

This  writing  will  be  historical 
mostly,  but  some  memories  will  be 
interwoven  with  the  story. 

We  will  suppose  you  are  with 
me  coming  out  of  Castlewood,  west- 
ward bound.  We  very  soon  cross 
the  South  Fork  of  Beargrass 
Creek,  ascend  a  short  distance  en 
the  Eastern  Parkway,  and  we  ar- 
rive at  the  Poplar  Level  road,  into 
which  we  turn,  headed  to  the  south, 
and  at  the  end  of  half  a  mile,  hav- 
ing come  over  the  summit  of  the 
second  hill  since  we  came  on  this 
road,  we  halt  a  moment  while  some 
one  opens  a  private  gate  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  pike,  which 
gives  us  entrance  into  a  pasture. 
About  four  hundred  yards  away 
we  note  a  one-story  biick  building, 
to  the  right  of  which  is  a  small 
frame  house  which  appears  to  be 
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a  stable,  and  which  on  nearer  ap- 
proach is  also  a  portion  of  a  wagon 
shed.  It  is  to  see  this  old  dilapi- 
dated building-  that  we  came  into 
this  dairyman's  grounds,  for  this 
is  what  remains  of  Mulberry  Hill, 
once  the  home  of  the  Clark  family, 
of  whom  George  Rogers  Clark  was 
the  next  to  the  eldest  child. 

Louisville  and  the  country  around 
had  been  familiar  to  the  whites 
some  years,  when  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  his  brothers  decided  to 
urge  their  parents  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  family  from  Virginia  to 
remove  to  Kentucky.  There  is  still 
extant  a  patent  for  some  four  hun- 
dred and  more  acres,  on  the  South 
Fork  of  Beargrass  Creek,  that  was 
issued  to  John  Clark  by  Virginia 
on  a  land  warrant  in  1784,  and 
which  land  is  not  far  from  where 
the  Poplar  Level  road  crosses  the 
new  Eastern  Boulevard  near  Goss 
Avenue  if  extended. 

The  family  have  a  tradition  that 
obtains  with  some  of  them,  and  is 
unknown  to  others,  that  a  number 
of  stalwart  negroes  came  out  from 
Virginia  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1782,  to  begin  clearing  the  timber 
off  of  the  land  before  mentioned, 
and  that  the  next  year  a  log  house, 
made  mostly  of  mulberry  logs,  was 
built  in  1784  on  the  land  described 
in  the  patent;  hence  the  name  of 
the  place  was  Mulberry  Hill,  for  a 
portion  of  the  house  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  stable.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  timbers  are  almost  all 
quite  sound,  where  any  care  has 
been  taken  of  them. 

The  house  faced  toward  the 
northwest,  which  is  in  the  general 
direction  of  Fort  Nelson,  then  Gen- 
eral Clark's  headquarters.     It  had 


two  large  rooms  on  each  side  of  a 
wide  hall,  up  stairs  and  down — it 
is  likely,  it  was  one,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  two  full  story  houses  built  in 
Jefferson  county. 

The  distance  to  Fort  Nelson  is 
about  five  miles,  and  the  trail  or 
road  went  as  directly  as  possible 
from  the  fort  to  Mulberry  Hill. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  maps 
as  are  still  available,  the  whole  or 
a  greater  part  of  the  route  can  be 
traced,  though  not  entirely.  For 
instance  we  do  not  know  how  the 
trail  left  7th  and  Main  streets, 
where  Fort  Nelson  stood,  upon  the 
top  of  the  river  bank.  Just  in  front 
of  the  main  gate  at  7th  street,  the 
ground  declined  until  it  reached 
what  is  now  half  way  between  Mar- 
ket and  Jefferson  streets,  for  the 
early  maps  show  a  stream  there, 
which  headed  up  about  the  middle 
of  the  distance  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  and  thence  followed  a  gen- 
eral westwardly  direction  until  it 
varied  its  course  towards  the  river, 
and  the  hollow  or  ravine  merged 
into  one  further  south,  and  the  two 
little  streams  thus  united  reached 
the  river  about  what  is  now  Thir- 
teenth street. 

This  branch  or  small  stream  very 
likely  was  taken  by  early  city  engi- 
neers to  the  vicinity  of  the  fine 
spring,  near  the  foot  of  what  is 
now  Twelfth  street,  where  the  set- 
tlers in  the  first  fort  in  Louisville 
got  their  water.  And  a  couple  of 
incidents  happening  a  considerable 
period  apart  would  seem  to  substan- 
tiate this  theory.  Years  ago  in 
1884  tobacco  stored  in  the  cellar 
of  a  warehouse  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  near  Twelfth  street  was  dam- 
aged by  water  coming  into  the  eel- 
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lar  through  the  bottom  in  a  mys- 
terious way  that  no  one  could  un- 
derstand, though  it  was  noted  that 
it  raised  as  the  river  did,  and  left 
the  cellar  as  the  river  subsided. 
And  this  year  (1916)  a  building  on 
Rowan  street,  near  Thirteenth 
street,  had  a  great  deal  of  water 
thrown  into  it  at  the  time  of  a  fire, 
which  water  made  its  appearance 
in  a  foundry  on  Main  street,  be- 
tween Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets,  indicating  there  was  an  un- 
derground channel,  or  sewer,  lead- 
ing from  the  bed  of  this  stream 
that  formerly  Mowed  down  what  is 
now  Congress  alley,  across  Market 
and  Main  streets,  nearly  identical 
in  its  route  with  that  shown  on  the 
early  maps  of  this  city. 

The  writer  knows  the  street  used 
to  be  some  feet  lower  at  Congress 
alley  than  it  is  now — and  he  has 
seen  three  feet  of  water  rolling 
down  that  alley  after  a  heavy  rain. 
Perhaps  in  17S5  there  was  a  swamp 
or  pond  there — if  there  was,  then 
one  wanting  to  go  out  to  Mulberry 
Hill,  on  leaving  the  fort,  would  go 
up  Main  street,  and  go  out  Sixth 
not  far,  because  there  was  a  pond 
across  where  Green  street  is.  It  is 
likely  the  road  or  trace  went  out 
Seventh  street.  Many  years  ago- 
there  was  a  road  out  what  is  now 
Center  street,  and  at  Broadway  be- 
gan to  bear  off  towards  the  south- 
east, and  got  the  name  of  the  Flat 
Lick  road.  Before  1840  it  crossed 
Breckinridge  street  at  Fifth  street, 
and  by  the  time  it  reached  Third 
street  it  had  crossed  that  street 
about  Ormsby  street.  When  the 
writer  was  a  schoolboy,  it  had 
some  fine  shade  trees,  that  were 
growing  vigorously  on   both   sides 


of  it,  and  the  last  one  of  them,  a 
huge  aspen,  is  standing  today  in 
front  of  No.  1339  First  street. 
Thence  pursuing  the  same  general 
direction,  it  came  into  what  is  now 
Preston  street,  south  of  the  L.  & 
X.  E.  R.,  and  that  street  merges 
with  Shelby  street,  not  far  from 
Clark's  lane,  and  Clark's  lane,  a 
well  known  road,  ends  in  the  limits 
of  the  Virginia  patent  mentioued 
in  an  early  part  of  this  paper.  With 
the  view  of  recalling  the  Flat  Lick 
road  to  memory  it  may  be  said  that 
before  it  reached  Breckinridge  it 
passed  by  Underwood's  brick  yard 
and  pond ;  it  ran  along  the  east  side 
of  Thomasson's  pond,  near  Third 
street,  and  passed  to  the  east  of 
Thomasson's  residence  at  Brook 
street,  and  thence  across  the  fields 
to  the  Preston  street  road.  Now 
the  writer  thinks  this  road  one  of 
the  ways  of  reaching  Mulberry 
Hill,  and  it  was  through  lands  that 
were  early  settled,  as  the  old  maps 
of  surveys  show,  and  a  map  of 
large  size  of  Louisville  in  1851  lo- 
cates the  route  traced  above, 
though  there  are  some  gaps  in  it, 
not  explainable  now.  You  will  re- 
call that  Fifth  street  now  ends  at 
St.  Catherine,  because  Centre 
street  and  Fifth  street,  as  it  were, 
pushed  over  to  the  east  towards 
Fourth  street,  and  merged  into  one ; 
the  city  made  Fifth  street  to  end 
where  it  does  in  order  to  have  some 
degree  cf  symmetry  in  the  align- 
ment of  the  streets  just  at  this 
point.  Before  this  was  a  fixed  fact 
the  Flat  Tack  road  still  bearing  to 
the  east  crossed  Third  street  about 
where  Ormsby  is  now. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  route, 
also   to  the   river,   passing  almost 
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north  from  Mulberry  Hill,  since  one 
of  the  Clark  sisters,  Lucy,  mar- 
ried Win.  Croghan  and  lived  in  a 
brick  house,  still  standing,  on  the 
road  that  comes  into  the  Eiver 
Eoad  near  what  is  now  Blanken- 
baker  Station  on  the  Prospect  Rail- 
road. But  this  house  was  built  long 
after  17S5. 

The  part  of  this  paper  given  to 
recalling  the  fact  that  a  small 
stream  once  flowed  down  what  is 
now  Congress  alley  was  the  wish  of 
the  writer  to  back  up  his  assertion 
of  his  having  seen  a  heavy  stream 
flow  down  that  alley  after  a  big 
rain — he  is  glad  to  have  the  recol- 
lection of  his  boyhood  sustained,  as 
he  shows  in  this  writing,  and  that 
he  has  certainly  seen  the  "branch" 
laid  down  on  some  early  map  of 
Louisville ;  he  thinks  it  was  the 
map  General  Clark  drew  of  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  fort  at 
Twelfth  and  Rowan  streets  in  the 
winter  of  1789-90. 

As  the  years  pass  along  the  wish 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
George  Rogers  Clark  increases,  so 
that  the  smallest  item  is  treasured. 
This  thought  was  the  cause  of  an 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  ascertain  as  accurately 
as  possible  when  it  was  George 
Rogers  Clark  began  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  home  life  in  Kentucky. 
We  know  the  family  was  a  lar^e 
one,  and  spent  the  early  portion  of 
its  history  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  so  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  records  there. 

John  Clark,  the  father,  was  born 
in  King  and  Queen's  county,  Vir- 
ginia, October  20,  1724 — died  at 
Mulberry  Hill,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Kentucky,  August,  1799. 


Ann  Rogers,  his  wife,  was  born 
in  King  and  Queen's  county,  Vir- 
ginia, October  20,  1734;  died  at 
Mulberry  Hill  December  24,  179S, 
having  married  in  1749. 

Children. 

Jonathan  Clark  was  born  in  Al- 
bemarle countv,  Virginia,  August 
12,  1750 ;  died  at  Mulberry  Hill  No- 
vember 24,  1811 ;  he  married  Sarah 
Hite,  and  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  born 
in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  No- 
vember 19,  1752 ;  died  February  13, 
1818,  at  Locust  Grove,  about  four 
miles  above  Louisville,  not  far  from 
the  Ohio  River,  at  the  home  of  Win. 
Croghan,  who  married  Lucy  Clark. 

Ann  Clark,  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  July  14,  1755 ;  she 
married  Owen  Gwatkmey,  October 
25,  1773;  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

John  Clark  3rd,  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  September  15, 
1757;  died,  unmarried,  November 
2,  1783. 

Richard  Clark,  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  July  6,  1760 ;  died 
unmarried,  while  in  Indiana;  he 
was  lost;  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  Indians  in  February  or 
March,  1785. 

Edmond,  bora  in  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  September  26,  1762; 
died  at  Louisville,  a  captain  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  1817. 

Lucy,  born  in  Caroline  county, 
Virginia,  September  15,  1765;  mar- 
ried Win.  Croghan;  bore  five  sons 
and  two  daughters;  died  at  Locust 
Grove,  near  Louisville.  March  4, 
1838. 
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Elizabeth,  born  in  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  February  11,  1768; 
died  1795,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Clough  Anderson,  at  "Soldiers' 
Retreat,"  about  nine  miles  east  of 
Louisville,  on  the  road  to  Middle- 
town,  aged  about  27  years ;  she  bore 
one  son  and  three  daughters. 

William,  born  in  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  August  1,  1770;  died 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  12, 
1838;  had  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

Frances  Eleanor  (commonly 
called  Fanny),  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  January  20,  1773; 
married  first  Dr.  James  0 'Fallon, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  second.  Captain 
Charles  Myner  Thurston,  Jr.,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  third,  Judge  D. 
Fitzhugh;  bore  four  sons  and  two 
daughters;  survived  all  her  hus- 
bands, and  died  in  St.  Louis,  in 
1825. 

Such  a  family  required  a  large 
habitation,  which  was  the  scene  of 
much  that  was  attractive  and  win- 
ning, and  which  George  Rogers 
Clark  was  necessarily  absent  from 
for  long  years,  before  he  became 
settled  at  Fort  Nelson  in  1782  or 
83.  His  brother  Jonathan  came  to 
Kentucky  in  the  latter  year,  leav- 
ing home  very  soon  after  the  death 
of  their  brother  John,  November  2, 
1783.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  Jonathan  Avas  induced 
by  George  to  join  him  in  the  plan 
to  have  the  father  remove  his  fam- 
ily to  some  Beargrass  land  not 
many  miles  from  the  falls,  for  Jona- 
than has  recorded  in  his  diary,  un- 
der date  of  December  17,  1783, 
"Clear,  surveying  on  Bear  Grass; 
18th  a  similar  entry;  19th,  survey- 
ing on  the  E.   side  Lay-out-Rains 


at  night."  This  was  probably  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  what 
became  the  Mulberry  Hill  hoine- 
place.  The  brothers  were  success- 
ful, for  Jonathan  says  October  30, 
1781,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  "My  fath- 
er moved  off  to  Kentucky, ' '  and  on 
November  10,  "Accompanied  my 
father  and  family  on  their  way  to 
Kentuckv  as  far  as  Mr.  Rankin's 
at  Mr.  Davis'." 

Jonathan  probably  did  not  come 
out  to  Kentucky  for  a  long  inter- 
val, but  he  says  in  a  later  journal 
that  he  came  to  Kentucky  by  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sci- 
oto, thence  across  the  Blue  Grass 
country,  and  finally  to  his  father's 
home,  where  he  arrived  October  7, 
1796.  He  came  again  on  a  visit, 
and  removed  his  family  to  his  own 
lands  near  Mulberry  Hill  in  1802, 
where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Mulberry  Hill  being  the  home  of 
so  striking  a  family,  had  for  many 
years  a  proud  place  among  the  lead- 
ing homes  of  Jefferson  county.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  for  two  such  sons 
as  George  Rogers  Clark  and  Wil- 
liam Clark — the  first  the  founder  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  other  the 
explorer  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase— to  be  domiciled  with  such 
brothers  and  sisters  as  they  had. 
It  was  never  for  any  long  period  at 
a  time,  yet  they  had  Mulberry  Hill 
for  a  home  to  which  they  could  and 
did  return  many  times  in  early 
manhood.  This  large  family  was 
the  progenitor  from  whom  a  large 
number  of  the  very  first  citizens  of 
Jefferson  county,  in  the  next  gen- 
eration to  the  pioneers,  were  de- 
scended. 
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It  has  been  a  pleasing  thought  to 
the  writer  to  imagine  the  satisfac- 
tion Clark  must  have  felt  when  he 
could  steal  away  from  his  military 
duties  at  Fort  Nelson  in  17S5,  lay 
aside  his  dignity  of  office  for  the 
moment,  and  take  part  in  the  first 
reunion  of  the  family.  Whenever 
he  visited  Mulberry  Hill  he  always 
had  a  warm  welcome  extended  to 
him.  Twenty  years,  perhaps,  after 
the  founding  of  her  home,  he  made 
his  home  permanently  at  Locust 
Grove,  with  his  sister  Lucy,  who 
took  him,  a  disappointed,  discour- 
aged old  bachelor,  infirm  and  crip- 
pled, whom  she  tenderly  cared  for 
until  the  end. 

Col.  Cirthbert  Bullitt,  son  of  a 
Eevolutionary  captain,  was  born 
in  1810  in  Louisville  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Fifth  and  Main 
streets.  He  lived  into  the  twenti- 
eth century,  with  unimpaired  men- 
tal powers,  and  having  been  for 
many  years  a  ready  writer,  he  gave 
many  interesting  and  very  valuable 
reminiscences  to  the  press.  About 
1902  he  told  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle that  he  had  distinct  recollection 
of  General  George  Eogers  Clark, 
and  said:  "I  frequently  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  summer  at  my  un- 


cle's, who  lived  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
house  of  William  Croghan,  where 
General  Clark  lived,  and  I  can  re- 
member him  in  1816  and  1817,  such 
as  a  little  boy  would  remember  an 
old  and  crippled  man.  He  was 
about  5  feet  8  or  10  inches  high, 
quite  heavy  and  partly  bald;  what 
hair  he  had  was  gray,  showing 
through  red  or  sandy  hair.  He 
walked  with  a  crutch,  having  only 
one  leg,  and  he  wTas  a  very  cross 
and  disagreeable  old  man.  He  was 
a  terror  to  the  boys  if  they  were 
playing  anywhere  about  the  house, 
because  he  would  threaten  and 
'holler'  at  us  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
we  would  run  away.  I  remember 
seeing  him  sit  on  the  porch  at  his 
sister's  house;  he  had  a  chair  with 
rollers  on  it,  which  he  could  roll 
about." 

The  writer  asked  him  if  he  ever 
saw  Clark  on  horseback  riding  to 
town.  "I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him  on  horseback,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  he  never  went  to 
town,  because  whenever  I  saw  him 
at  all,  it  was  at  Mrs.  Croghan 's 
house.  I  was  a  boy  eight  years  old 
when  he  died;  I  cannot  tell  for 
what  reason  I  missed  the  funeral. 
I  did  not  attend  the  burial." 
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KENTUCKY  HONORS  ROBERT  BURNS  WILSON. 


By  Caroline  W.  Berry. 


The  Kentucky  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  lias  had  painted  a 
good  portrait  of  Kobert  Burns 
Wilson,  landscape  painter  and 
poet,  who  died  in  Xew  York  City 
within  the  last  year. 

Ferdinand  Graham  Walker,  of 
Louisville  painted  the  portrait, 
which  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  his  early  manhood.  This  por- 
trait is  a  good  piece  of  work  done 
by  a  Kentucky  artist  in  honor  of  a 
Kentucky  artist. 

Mr.  Walker  has  honored  himself 
in  thus  producing  a  piece  of  art, 
which  will  eventually  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  Kentucky's  Museum  of 
Art,  when  it  shall  become  a  reality. 

Be  it  said  with  regret  that  Ken- 
tucky, the  State  which  first  fostered 
art  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  the 
State  which  has  mothered  Mathew 
Jouett  and  John  Grimes,  Joel  T. 
Hart,  Robert  Burns  Wilson  and 
Paul  Sawyer,  Carl  Brenner  and 
Frank  Duveneck,  must,  at  present, 
lend  the  work  of  her  illustrious  ar- 
tists to  adorn  the  galleries  of  other 
States. 

This  picture  of  Robert  Burns 
Wilson  was  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Kentucky  Clubs  by  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Zembrod,  the  retiring  Feder- 
ation Chairman  of  Art,  through 
whose  efforts  the  clubs  have  done 
this  worthv  work. 


The  portrait  hangs  temporarily 
in  the  beautiful  State  Historical  De- 
partment  of  the  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort, the  picturesque  town  whose 
hazy  valleys  and  mist-crowned  hills 
inspired  the  best  pictures  of  Rob- 
ert Burns  Wilson's  brush. 

-Ferdinand  Graham  Walker,  of 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  October  30, 
1S50.  While  still  a  small  child,  he 
was  taken  to  live  with  his  maternal 
grandfather  in  Virginia;  and  here 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  but 
ten  years  of  age.  Fortunately,  he 
was  old  enough  to  carry  the  impress 
of  her  gentle  nature  and  her  love  of 
beauty  throughout  his  life.  In  the 
dedication  of  Life  and  Love,  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  to  (l  Eliza- 
beth, my  Mother,"  he  writes: 

"First   loved,    first   lost;    no   mother:    Time 

must  still 
Leave    my    soul's    debt    uncancelled.      All 

that's  best 
In  me,  and  in  my  art,  is  thine:     Me  seems, 
Even  now,  we  walk  afield.     Through  good 

and  ill, 
My    sorrowing   heart   forgets    not,    and    in 

dreams 
I  see  thee,  in  the  sun-lands  of  the  blest." 

He  received  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  Wheeling,  WT.  Va.,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  art  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Some  strange  fortune  threw  the 
late      John     W.     Alexander,      the 
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world's  famous  painter,  and  Eob- 
ert  Burns  Wilson  together;  and  in 
1871  they  started  in  a  canoe  down 
the  Ohio  Eiver  for  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; some  differences  separated 
the  friends,  and  Alexander  return- 
ed to  Pittsburgh,  while  Wilson 
found  his  way  to  Union  county, 
Kentucky.  Here  he  spent  a  year, 
doing  work  of  any  kind  and  various 
kinds,  after  which  he  went  to  Lou- 
isville, where  he  found  some  hum- 
ble work  in  the  studio  of  an  artist. 
Here  he  observed  and  even  tried 
his  own  brush  in  the  master's  ab- 
sence. 

The  artist  first  became  aware  of 
young  Wilson's  artistic  ability, 
when  he  asked,  at  a  nearby  shop, 
the  price  of  a  landscape  exhibited 
in  the  window,  and  the  name  of  its 
painter.  Upon  questioning  Wilson, 
he  learned  the  truth,  and  kindly  of- 
fered assistance  in  the  way  of  les- 
sons and  advice,  both  of  which  were 
accepted. 

In  due  time  the  pictures  of  the 
young  artist  attracted  attention, 
and  he  made  some  modest  sales.  He 
came  into  prominence  by  a  portrait, 
a  wonderful  likeness,  of  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  in  crayon. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Wilson  moved  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  lived  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  His  literary  and  ar- 
tistic ability  are  subjects  of  local 
pride  to  our  quaint  little  Capital ; 
and  well  this  may  be,  for  surely  be 
drank  in  inspiration  from  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  surrounding 
purple-topped  hills,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Kentucky  River,  with  its  over- 
hanging mists.  It  is  these  soft, 
hazy,  purple  and  lavender  effects 
in  Kentucky  landscapes,  to  be  seen 
at    their    best   around   Frankfort, 


that  have  brought  the  greatest  suc- 
cess to  his  brush,  if  one  who  is  no 
artist  may  criticise.  Again,  with 
the  same  apology,  I  should  like  to 
say,  I  believe  the  pictures,  of  this 
class,  from  Mr.  Wilson's  brush 
evince  unquestioned  artistic  insight 
and  ability,  even  genius.  He  paint- 
ed portraits  and  other  subjects  ga- 
lore, but  none  of  these  have  the  vi- 
rility and  truth  and  beatuy  of  the 
Kentucky  landscape,  "when  even- 
ing cometh  on."  He  was  a  prolific 
painter,  and  many  homes,  even 
those  of  modest  means,  in  Central 
Kentucky,  are  possessed  of  one  or 
more  of  his  pictures;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  these  almost 
always  belong  to  the  class  just  men- 
tioned. His  landscapes  received 
honors  at  the  Louisville  and  New 
Orleans  Expositions  in  13S3  and 
1884. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  a  poet  of 
ability,  and  his  best  poems  are  also 
pictures  of  these  scenes,  upon  which 
his  mind  loved  to  dwell. 

The  Atlantic,  Harper's  and  the 
Century  Magazine  have  published 
many  of  his  poems,  which  fact  at- 
tests their  worth. 

His  first  volume  of  poems,  Life 
and  Love,  was  published  in  1887; 
in  1894,  Chant  of  a  Woodland  Spir- 
it came  out,  and  in  1898,  The  Shad- 
ows of  the  Trees  followed.  Mr. 
Wilson's  fourth  book  was  a  novel. 
Until  the  Day  Break,  which  was 
published  in  1900. 

His  poem,  When  Evening  Cometh 
On,  published  in  Harper's  Magazine 
of  October,  1885,  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  product  of  his  pen. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Wilson  was  mar- 
ried to  Anne  Hendricks,  of  Frank- 
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fort,  and  in  the  following  year  their 
one  child,  Elizabeth,  was  born. 
About  this  time  the  Wilsons  moved 
to  Xew  York,  where  Mr.  Wilson 
died.  Anne  Hendricks  was  much 
younger  than  her  gifted  husband, 
and  the  marriage  was  not  a  partic- 
ularly congenial  one,  but  the  little 
daughter  was  a  new  source  of  ten- 
derness and  affection  to  the  lonely 
father,  lonely  to  the  end. 

In  spite  of  poverty,  hardship  and 
sorrow,  he  kept  his  simple,  child- 
like faith,  as  shown  in  My  Master, 
one  of  his  short  poems : 

"A  loving  Master,   and  a  good  and  kind, 
My  Master  seemeth  evermore  to  me." 

In  conception,  in  imagery,  and  in 
poetic  fervor,  Mr.  Wilson's  best- 
loved  poem,  When  Evening  Cometh 
On,  may  be  likened  to  Gray's  El- 
egy. 


Robert  Burns  Wilson,  as  many 
another  artistic  soul,  was  tried,  was 
crushed,  perhaps  was  made,  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  fate.  To  him  life 
was  not  one  unbroken  song,  not  a 
roseate  path  of  dalliance ;  but  a 
stern  fight  against  great  necessity, 
a  brave  endurance  of  the  greater 
sorrow  and  disappointments  that 
life  brought  to  him.  He  overcame 
much,  he  gained  much;  but  to  the 
end  life  was  stern,  perhaps  sterner 
for  his  sensitive,  artistic  nature ; 
perhaps  less  stern  for  the  beauty 
about  him,  visible  only  in  its  full 
glory  to  the  seeing  eye  of  an  artist. 
Who  knows?  He  was  an  artist,  not 
only  in  form  and  color,  but  in  the 
use  of  words  and  phrases  and  in 
word  pictures. 

He  possessed  a  kind  of  dual  ge- 
nius, either  side  of  which  would 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  fa- 
mous Kentuckians. 


Her  Son* 


BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 

(Republished  by  request  of  an  Oregon  Correspondent.) 
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GOVERNOR     WILLIAM     GOEBEL. 
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"Governor  William   Goebel." 

(From  the  Western  Argus,  1900.) 


This  poem  is  republished  by  request.  It  was  written 
and  published  just  after  the  burial  of  Governor  Goebel 
in  1900.  It  was  read  before  the  memorial  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  Feb.  3rd,  1904,  by  the  author, 
Mrs  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

(The  time  is  appropriate  since  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  done  what  he  devoted  his  life  to  accomplish.) 
(Ed.  The  Kentucky  Journal.) 


We  come  to-day  with  flower  wreaths  of  radiant  mystic  bloom 
To  wave  above  thy  silent  breast,  their  incense  and  perfume 
Where  angels  guard  and  glory  warms  thy  pilgrim  haunted  grave. 
Ah,  needless  all  our  tributes  now,  when  love  nor  tears  could  save 
Thee  from  assassin's  shot  and  death;   Twas  like  an  earthquake's  shock 
That  shatters  homes  and  hearts  and  lands  and  adamantine  rock. 
We  stand  in  horror  of  this  wreck,' nor  lift  tearful  eyes  above 
But  bend  them  on  this  slain  young  god,  of  a  great  people's  love. 


Thou,  sharer  of  the  simple  life  from  which  true  greatness  comes, 
Thou,  born  and  reared  amidst  the  scenes,  of  honest  christian  homes 
Kentucky  has  produced  few  sons,  from  homes  of  fame  or  wealth 
That  could  in  intellectual  force,  compare  well  with  thyself. 
Of  foreign  blood  and  greater  brain  and  richer  grace  and  grit 
With  Martin  Luther's  wondrous  power,  thy  fine  soul  was  lit. 
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He  who  to  right  dark  wrongs  envolved,  such  masterful  reforms; 
"Tho   demons  sat  on  every  tile,  he  went  to  speak  at  Worms." 
Such  was  thy  determined  zeal,  thy  courage  grand  and  high 
With  thoughts  aflame,  like  stars  that  stream,  adown  the  midnight  sky. 
So  thou,  with  genius  rare  and  fine  and  steady  beaming  eye 
We  knew  thy  faithful  hand  would  hold,  the  trust  imposed  thereby 
We  saw  thee  tried  Oh'  noble  friend,  in  senates  of  the  past 
Where  others  faltered  and  betrayed,  thou  stood  firm  and  fast. 
^  e  watched  thee  when  a  hundred  rose,  our  sacred  rights  to  wrest 
We  saw  thee  treat  with  splendid  scorn,  the  selfish  greed  expressed 
We  saw  thee  hold  such  falseness  up,  to  ridicule  and  shame 
We  saw  thee  crown  with  victory,  our  Capital's  just  r'.i;;;ii, 
Nor  was  this  all;  we  heard  thee  speak  >n  -otiiitten  honor's  cause 
Saw  thee  turn  forgotten  T---*k-  on  our  perverted  laws. 
That  like  the  fr*:.tV*  s  tabled  cloak,  did  poisoned  daggers  hide 
To  strike  tl       ar.o     're  friendless  poor,  with  none  to  guard  or  guide. 
We  saw  thee  rise  a  teaatS^SiV*,  for  such  a  time  as  this 
And  welcomed  thee  with  cheering  words,  that  .seemed  not  then  amiss, 
And  yet-and  yet  we  weep  to-day,  we  did  congratulate 
Thee  on  a  course  misunderstood  by  this  misguided  state. 
Mighty  to  save,  we  knew  thou  wert,  and  help  our  people's  woe 
But  helpless  to  help  thyself  against  the  dastards  shot  or  blow. 

And  yet,  if  we  had  failed  to  warn  thee  of  such  cruel  fate, 
If  we,  thy  friends,  had  faltered  once,  with  danger  at  the  gate; 
If  we  had  failed  to  speak  aright  of  thee  and  to  defend 


*\lartin  Luther's  reply  when  warned  of  danger  to  himself,   if  he  went  to  speak 
in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April,   16,  1520. 
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Thy  peerless  name,  'gainst  hostile  tongues,  we  could  not  come, 

Oh,  friend, 

Into  thy  sleeping  presence  here,  where  angels  may  stand  veiled 

And  hear  the  measures  of  thy  worth,  and  hear  thy  loss  bewailed. 

We  could  not  come  in  this  dark  hour,  when  God's  indignant  wrath 

Is  like  a  cyclone  in  the  air,  upon  thy  murderer's  path. 

'Twill  send  into  an  endless  shame,  Cam— browed  plotters  vile 

Who  planned  thy  cruel  death,  and  yet,  were  making  laws  the  while. 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay."    God  will  not  break  his  word 

Men  cannot  bribe  this  mighty  Judge,  nor  sheath  his  cutting  sword. 

ro  we  rest  our  faith  in  Him — avenged  thy  death  shall  be. 
Bu  •        :  •  st  bring  thee  back,  and  we  had  need  of  thee. 

Precious  thj  >h?  last      t"Say  to  those  friends  so  fond 

I'll  take  their  memories.      :•■:■:  V\~  the  great  beyond." 

No  need  to  charge  "be  brave  anu  i '  ''  .  name  on  high 

And  place  thy  crown  with  martyrs  there  who  •  i.  to  die 

Thy  memory  shall  be  cons^r"!  '..:~>_r:    \  jibe 


A  shr 


..a  loyalty  to  thee. 


'•*  i ■•.•-  tremor  Goebel  was  dying  he  sent  this  farewell  message  to  the  ladies 
•  ho  were  weeping  for  him,  and  had  been  watching  and  praying  for  him  during  his 
illness. 

The  last  lines  of  this  poem  are  inscribed  on  the  Goebel  monument  at  Frankfort, 
erected  in  the  cemetery  by  the  people  of  Kentucky. 
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HER  SONG. 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


(Republished  by  request  of  an  Oregon  Correspondent.) 


She  said  I've  written  as  I  thought, 

At  touch  of  inspiration. 
Another's  words  I  have  not  sought 

To  clothe  my  soul's  creation. 
If  I  have  sung  some  pleasant  things 

Despite  book  critics'  sneering 
The  memory  now,  its  pleasure  brings 

World-praises  overhearing. 


Born  'mid  forests,  crags  and  cliffs, 

Of  Elkhorn's  verdant  spaces, 
I  knew  not  of  the  foreign  rhiths 

Art  cultures  into  graces. 
For  like  the  birds  that  sang  and  flew 

About  me  in  my  childhood, 
I  echoed  song  that  thrilled  me  through 

The  strains  of  hill  and  wildwood. 


That  some  have  cherished  well  my  lines 

And  placed  them  with  their  treasures, 
That  monuments  of  great  divines 

Are  graven  with  their  measures. 
That  laurel  crowns  their  whirling  leaves. 

Blown  far  by  kindly  breezes, 
That  any  heart  from  these  receives 

Some  help,  my  own  heart  pleases. 


Books  were  not  studied  long  or  much; 

I  looked  about  and  listened 
And  placed  my  heart  where  it  could  touch 

Life  where  it  throbbed  and  glistened. 
I  breathed  the  beauty  of  all  things, 

And  felt  strange  knowledge  in  me. 
And  then  like  birds  with  thoughts  for  wings 

I  soared  hopes  dreams  to  win  me. 


Thus  impelled  by  spirit  strong, 

To  utter  such  translation 
I  could  not  sing  my  sylvan  song, 

For  book-learned  approbation. 
If  here  and  there  are  breaks  of  thought, 

And  brook-like  faults  in  measure, 
See!  'tis  the  way  my  song  is  taught, 

It  follows  its  own  pleasure. 
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MAEEIAGE  EECOED 

OF  DANIEL  BOONE'S 

SON  DISCOVERED 


Document    Eelates    To    Ceremony 

Performed  March  2,  1800,  In 

St.  Charles  Church. 


In  going  over  some  long-forgot- 
ten records  in  the  vaults  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  Church,  at  St. 
Charles,  yesterday,  searchers  found 
a  curious  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  eldest  son 
of  Daniel  Boone.  It  was  written 
by  Father  Leander  Lusson,  Span- 
ish pastor  of  the  church,  under  a 
pension  from  his  government  from 
1798  to  1804.     The  entry  follows: 

"On  March  2,  1800,  have  appear- 
ed before  me,  Frere  Leander  Lus- 
son, recollect  priest  and  pastor  of 
St.  Charles  parish  in  Missouri, 
Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  the  legiti- 
mate and  eldest  son  of  Daniel 
Boone  and  Eebecca  Bryan,  his  law- 
ful wife,  living  at  St.  Charles,  in 
Missouri,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  Sara  Griffin  Lewis,  a 
younger  and  legitimate  daughter 
of  John  Baptist  Lewis  and  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  his  lawful  wife,  her 
parents,  living  at  the  port  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  which  parties  have 
declared  to  me  their  intentions  to 
bind  themselves  with  the  mutual 
pledge  of  marriage.  After  giving 
their  oath  on  the  Holy  Bible  to  an- 
swer truthfully  to  all  the  points  on 
which  I  must  interrogate  th^m, 
thev  have  consented  to  answer. 


Boone  Was  Presbyterian. 

"Being  asked  what  religion  they 
professed,  the  said  Daniel  Morgan 
Boone  said  he  was  a  Presbyterian 
and  the  said  Sara  Griffith  Lewis 
said  that  she  professed  the  Protest- 
ant religion.  Being  asked  if  they 
would  promise  to  bring  the  children 
born  of  this  union  to  the  church  of 
the  place  near  their  future  dwell- 
ing to  be  baptized,  and  send  them  to 
be  instructed  in  religion,  they  an- 
swered 'Yes.' 

"Being  asked  if  their  parents 
were  related  within  the  forbidden 
degrees,  so  that,  according  to  their 
religion,  they  could  not  contract 
marriage,  they  answered  'No.'  Be- 
ing asked  from  what  country  they 
came,  the  said  Daniel  Morgan 
Boone  replied  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Virginia  in  the  diocesB  of  Balti- 
more, and  that  he  was  living  here 
with  his  parents ;  and  the  said  Sara 
G.  Lewis  replied  that  she  was  like- 
vise  a  native  of  Virginia  and  that 
she  lived  with  her  father  and 
mother. 

"Being  asked  whether  their  par- 
ents gave  their  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage, their  fathers  and  mothers 
being  present,  answered,  'Yes,  sir.' 
Being  asked  if  they  had  been  con- 
strained by  violence  or  threats  or 
by  force  of  authority  to  pledge 
their  troth  in  marriage,  they  an- 
swered, 'No,  sir.' 

Bans  xVre  Published. 
"After    the    aforesaid  informa- 
tion and  after  the  publication   of 
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bans  on  eight  successive  Sundays  at 
the  door  of  our  Church  of  St. 
Charles,  and  also  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Maekey,  commandant  of  the 
said  village  and  post  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  said  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  has, 
in  my  presence,  taken  the  said  Sara 
Griffin  Lewis  for  his  lawful  wife 
and  pledged  to  her  his  marriage 
vow.  And  in  return  the  said  Sara 
Griffin  Lewis  has  taken  the  said 
Daniel  Morgan  Boone  for  her  law- 
ful husband  and  plighted  to  him  her 
troth.  And  I  have  received  their 
mutual  consent  and  united  them  in 
bonds  of  matrimony." 

(The  document  is  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  many  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  parents  of  the  pair.) 

(Ex.) 


THE  OFFICIAL  BULLETIN. 

A  very  interesting  document 
reaching  our  desk  in  the  list  of  ex- 
changes is  "The  Official  Bulletin." 
This  document  is  issued  daily  un- 
der order  of  the  President  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
of  which  George  Creel  is  chairman. 
It  is  what  its  name  indicates,  an  of- 
ficial bulletin,  as  it  contains  such  in- 
formation as  the  public  ought  to 
have  during  the  war — data  as  to 
the  selective  draft,  liberty  bonds, 
the  Red  Cross,  various  canton- 
ments, food  conservation,  crop  con- 
ditions, etc.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
publication  and  the  Government  is 
pursuing  a  wise  course  in  publish- 
ing it  and  giving  it  wide  distribu- 
tion. 


MRS.  MARY  KEITH  WILSON- 
DIES  AT  MAYO  HOSPITAL 

(State  Journal.) 

Mrs.  Mary  Keith  Wilson,  38 
years  old,  died  Saturday  morning 
at  the  Mayo  Brothers  hospital,  fol- 
lowing an  operation.  She  was  a 
native  of  Frankfort,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  E.  Miles,  and  wife  of 
Prof.  A.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati.  They  were 
married  ten  years  ago  and  have  one 
son  five  years  old.  Mrs.  Wilson's 
brothers,  Samuel  and  James  N. 
Miles,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Guy  Em- 
met, reside  in  Frankfort.  Her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Alma  Miles,  lives  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  another,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Wright,  lives  at  San  Francisco. 

The  many  relatives  and  friends 
of  this  beautiful  and  talented  young 
woman  will  be  grieved  to  read  the 
above  announcement  of  her  death. 
It  was  in  the  hope  of  restored  health 
she  went  some  weeks  ago  to  the 
Mayo  brothers.  The  operation 
was  regarded  a  successful  one,  and 
her  many  friends  were  cheered  with 
the  hope  that  she  would  recover 
and  long  live  to  brighten  and  cheer 
the  social  circles  in  which  she  was 
ever  an  inspiring  presence.  Her 
devoted  mother  and  her  bereaved 
husband,  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson, 
and  bright  little  boy  have  the  deep 
sympathy  of  all  who  knew  her  in 
Frankfort  and  Cincinnati  in  their 
unexpected  and  widely  deplored  be- 
reavement, also  her  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  and  other  cities. 

J.  C.  M. 
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PROFESSORS  PALLBEARERS 
FOR  MRS.  MARY  K.  WILSON 

(State  Journal.) 

Mrs.  Mary  Keith  Wilson,  who 
died  at  Mayo  Brothers  Hospital, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Saturday,  was 
buried  yesterday  in  the  Frankfort 
cemetery.  Services  were  con- 
ducted at  the  chapel.  The  pallbear- 
ers were :  Daniel  Lawrence,  Sec- 
retary of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Oscar  F.  Shepard,  chief 
engineer  Warner  Elevator  Compa- 
ny; Prof.  John  T.  Faig,  Prof.  Cur- 
tis C.  Meyers,  Prof.  G.  M.  Brawner 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Norman 
Miles,  of  Louisville ;  Prof.  Paul  An- 
derson and  Prof.  Frankel,  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 


CONDOLENCE  FOR 

MRS.  ANNIE  E.  MILES 

At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
at  the  residence  of  the  Librarian, 
Miss  Sally  Jackson,  warm  words 
of  sympathy  were  expressed  for  a 
beloved  member  of  the  Society, 
Mrs.  Annie  E.  Miles,  upon  the  re- 
cent death  of  her  only  daughter, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Executive  - 
Committee  of  the  Society,  Mrs. 
Miles  has  ever  been  a  faithful  at- 
tendant and  valued  assistant  in  the 
activities  of  the  Society,  and  her 
absence  from  its  meetings  is  a  loss 
the  members  feel  keenly. 

In  her  deep  bereavement  for  her 
lovely  daughter,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  have  her  with  us  as  in  other 
days,  but  our  sympathies  and  affec- 
tionate regard  will  follow  her 
wherever  her  lot  in  future  mav  be 


cast.  We  will  ever  cherish  her  gen- 
erous kindness  and  faithfulness  as 
a  member  of  this  Society.  We  will 
pray  that  the  blessings  of  God  in 
future  will  soothe  the  bitter  wounds 
of  death,  and  a  peaceful  life  will 
banish  all  clouds  of  sorrow,  as  the 
evening  shadows  mellow  and  ab- 
sorb the  frowns  of  a  fretful,  drearv 
day.  J.  C.  M.  " 


We  have  been  able  to  secure  for 
publication  from  the  Misses  Drane, 
of  this  city,  an  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  John  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  of  an  in- 
vitation to  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Misses  Drane 's  grand-par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keats,  in  Louis- 
ville, in  1834.  The  acceptance  is  as 
f  ollows : 

"Mr.  Howard  Payne  offers  his 
best  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keats.  He  will  be  much  gratified  in 
visiting  them  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. 

"Thursday,  Dec.  11,  1931." 


General  and  Mrs.  Beriah  Magof- 
fin have  visited  this  summer  their 
aaughter,  Mrs.   S.  J.  Shackelford, 
Shelby  street,   this   city.     General 
Magoffin,  a  C.  S.  A.  veteran,  is  a 
son  of  Governor  Beriah  Magoffin. 
Having  attended  the   Confederate 
Veterans'  great  reunion  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  June,  1917,  General 
and  Mrs.  Magoffin  visited  Frank- 
fort   on    their    route  homeward  to 
Oklahoma.     They  are  so  much  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  their  friends , 
and  relatives  here  the  visit  was  too  . 
brief.     They  had  little  rest  in  the  • 
ten  days'  stay  from  callers,  drives,, 
and     invitations     of     their     many- 
friends. 
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THE  GAVEL  OF  GOV.  WILLIAM 
GOEBEL. 

Mrs.  B.  Magoffin  has  given  to 
this  Society  the  gavel  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Goebel.  Mrs.  Magoffin  was 
visiting  in  Frankfort  at  the  time  of 
his  tragic  death  by  assassination. 
The  day  before  she  left  the  city  a 
friend  gave  her  the  gavel,  saying: 

''You  leave  tomorrow;  the  soon- 
er the  better.  Let  no  one  know  you 
have  this  gavel;  the  sooner  you 
leave  with  it  the  better.  But  some 
day  it  will  be  a  historic  relic  of 
touching  interest. ' ' 

Governor  Goebel  only  lived  from 
January  31,  1900,  until  February 
3,  1900— -after  his  assassination. 


Midway,  Ky.,  July  20,  1917. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Dear  Mrs.  Morton: — 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  19th, 
will  say  that  the  Capt.  John  Martin 
to  whom  you  refer  was  not  an  an- 
cestor of  mine,  but  possibly  a  rela- 
tive. 

My  great-grandfather,  Lewis 
Martin,  came  to  Kentucky  from 
Stafford  Court  House,  Virgin's,  in 
1808;  with  him  came  my  grand- 
father, Thomas  Martin,  who  was, 
born  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia, 
in  March,  1792;  therefore,  he  was 
16  years  of  age  when  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Kentucky.  He  (my 
grandfather)  died  in  188-4.  He  was 
married  about  1815  to  Elizabeth 
Cole,  daughter  of  Richard  Cole,  Jr., 
who     settled     within  two  miles  of 


Midway  in  1785.  When  this  county 
was  organized  the  records  show 
that  he  held  the  office  of  constable. 
He,  Richard  Cole,  Jr.,  came  to  Ken- 
tucky with  his  father,  Richard 
Cole,  Sr.,  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
R.  Cole,  Sr.,  was  born  in  172-4,  as  is 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  still 
in  existence  in  the  family  graveyard 
on  the  old  Cole  place. 

My  grandfather,  Thos.  Martin, 
was  a  farmer  in  Scott  county  bor- 
dering on  Woodford,  was  quite  a 
slave  owner,  and  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  for  forty  (40) 
years ;  first  at  old  Harmony  Church, 
in  this  county,  and  afterward,  when 
congregation  was  moved  to  Mid- 
way, until  his  death.  He  was  co- 
executor  of  my  Grandfather  Cole's 
estate. 

My  grandfather  had  a  brother 
who  settled  near  Forks  of  Elkhorn, 
in  Franklin  county,  who  has  a  de- 
scendant living  near  Frankfort, 
whom  I  understand  has  some  in- 
teresting family  records.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  interesting  for  you  to 
interview  him. 

Very  much  do  I  regret  that  I  have 
neglected  in  the  past  to  acquaint 
myself  with  matters  connected  with 
my  family's  history,  when  I  had  op- 
portunities to  learn  from  such  men 
as  my  grandfather  and  others. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  with  so  many  others  cordially  ap- 
preciate the  great  work  which  you 
have  done  for  our  State,  and  which 
has  been  so  largely  a  labor  of  love 
upon  your  part. 
Believe  me  to  be, 

Your  friend  sincerely, 

Henry  L.  Martin. 
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HON.    WILLIAM    S.    LAIDLEY, 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  and 
sincere  sorrow  we  read  the  follow- 
ing announcement  of  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  author  and 
friend,  and  the  tributes  paid  him 
by  the  Kanawha  Bar  Association. 
He  died  July  9,  1917,  at  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  writers 
of  West  Virginia  and  editor  and 
founder,  we  think,  of  the  Historical 
Journal  of  that  State.  He  was 
among  the  first  editors  in  the  Union 
to  welcome  the  Register  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society.  He 
gave  it  his  cordial  support  so  long 
as  he  was  editor,  and  afterwards 
presented  us  with  his  large  and  in- 
valuable history  of  Kanawha  coun- 
ty, one  of  the  best  histories  in  our 
library.  As  a  letter  writer  he  was 
charming.  After  reading  one  of 
his  witty,  genial  letters,  one  felt 
that  he  "had  had  a  personal  call. 
He  was  deeply  appreciative  of  all 
that  was  good,  beautiful,  just  and 
right.  His  State,  as  well  as  his 
family  and  friends,  could  illy  spare 
such  "a  fine  man  in  every  respect. 
These  choice  spirits,  when  they  dis- 
appear, leave  an  atmosphere^  of 
tender  sadness  that  gently  gives 
way  to  bright  memories  of  their 
kindness,  their  sympathy,  and  their 
nobility  of  mind  and  heart, 

And  such  a  memory  is  that  now 
that  veils  the  manly  man, 

"None  knew  but  to  love  him — 
None  named  but  to  praise." 


MEMORIAL  IS  ADOPTED 

BY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Pays    Tribute    of   Respect    to    the 

Late  William  Sydney 

Laidley. 


Resolutions  of  tribute  and  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  William 
Sydney  Laidley,  who  died  July  9, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Kanawha 
Bar  ssociation.  The  resolutions, 
prepared  bv  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  George  E.  Price,  D.  C.  Gal- 
laker  and  Judge  A.  S.  Alexander, 
were  signed  by  W.  D.  Payne  and 
Graham  C.  Painter,  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
mourned  the  death  of  a  more  hon- 
.1  and  beloved  lawyer  than  to- 
day, as  we  stand  by  the  bier  of 
William  S.  Laidley,  who  enjoyed 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  all  in 
every  station  of  life  who  knew  him. 
Gifted  with  a  mind  peculiarly  le- 
gal, a  student  of  his  profession  au 
well  of  general  literature  for  a 
half  century,  wielding  a  pen  facile 
and  interesting  in  his  many  publi- 
cations, he  always  ranked  among 
the  ablest  men  of  the  bar,  and  as 
one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens. 
With  a  sturdy  honesty  and  invaria- 
ble candor  tempered  with  a  genial 
courtesy  and  respect  for  all,  he  in- 
creased his  friendships  even  in  the 
heated  conflicts  at  the  bar. 

"He  had  the  confidence  of  every 
one  in  his  integrity  and  fair  deal- 
ing.    He  aimed  not  to  ornate  die- 
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tion  or  oratory,  preferring  the 
plain  incisive  speech  of  logic  and 
studied  analysis  and  was  a  foeman 
well  equipped  for  any  contest  in 
any  court.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  kind,  affectionate  heart, 
and  whether  in  his  happy  home  cir- 
cle, at  the  bar  among  friends  or 
neighbors,  his  companionship  was 
always  welcomed  as  cheerful  and 
entertaining,  and  was  oft  times 
marked  with  rare  wit  and  humor. 

''Therefore,  Resolved,  That  in 
his  death  our  city  and  State  have 
lost  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers  and 
best  citizens,  and  his  family  and 
friends  a  good,  true  man,  who  will 
be  missed  in  our  daily  life. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  we  ex- 
tend to  his  bereaved  family  our  ten- 
derest  sympathy,  and  that  a  copy 
hereof  be  sent  to  them  and  pub- 
lished in  the  city  papers. " 

The  chair  appointed  D.  C.  Gal- 
laher  to  present  this  memorial  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals ; 
Geo.  E.  Price  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court;  R.  E.  McCabe  to  the 
Common  Pleas  Court;  Henry  Cato 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  C.  Bever- 
ly Brown  to  the  Intermediate  Court. 


REGISTER  OF  KENTUCKY  . 
STxVTE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
(Central  Record) 

This  magazine  always  comes  to 
our  desk  as  a  welcome  guest,  re- 
plete as  it  is  with  Kentucky  history, 
much  of  which  was  never  before 
published  and  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

This  month's  magazine  contains 
the  history  of  "The  Hoskins  of 
Kentucky"  with  a  picture  of  Camp 
Dick  Robinson,  which  in  ante-bel- 


lum days  was  known  as  Hoskins 
Cross  Roads.  This  article  is  from 
one  of  Garrard's  gifted  daughters, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Anderson  Herring. 

A.  C.  Quisenberry,  formerly  of 
Kentucky,  always  writes  entertain- 
ingly; this  month's  article  is  on 
"The  Alleged  Secession  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1861."  The  editor  of  this 
valuable  magazine,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  always  contributes  some- 
thing from  her  facile  pen  both  in 
prose  and  poetry.  This  month  this 
"poet  laureate  of  Kentucky"  acids 
more  laurels  to  her  literary  achieve- 
ments by  a  poem  entitled  "A  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy"  and  "The  Crown - 
er  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward VII."  When  the  Queen's 
memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  -the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, Mrs.  Morton  read  from  an 
old  magazine  an  article  upon  the 
crowning  of  the  Queen  sixty  years 
before.  Mrs.  Morton  wrote  the 
above  poem  upon  the  crowming  of 
her  son,  King  Edward,  which  was 
republished  and  complimented 
across  the  seas. 

Those  who  love  Kentucky  and 
Kentucky  history  should  subscribe 
for  this  magazine  as  they  will  find 
its  pages  interesting  from  cover  to 
cover. 


TABLET  IN  MEMORY  OF  LIEU- 
TENANT SAUFLEY  PRE- 
SENTED STATE. 


Gift   of   Classmates   Will   Be   Un- 
veiled In  Capitol  On  June  7. 


(State  Journal.) 
A  bronze  tablet  commemorating 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Richard  Caswell  Saufley,  who  was 
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killed  while  making  an  aeroplane 
flight  in  Florida,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  by  the  members  of  his  class 
at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1908.  It 
arrived  yesterday  and  will  be  em- 
panelled in  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
Historical  Society's  rooms  in  the 
State  Capitol.  It  will  be  unveiled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  June  7. 

The  tablet  is  30x40  inches  and 
contains  the  following  inscription 
with  a  wreath  bearing  the  emblem 
of  the  Navy: 

In  Memoriam 

Richard  Caswell  Saufley 

Lieutenant  United  States  Navy. 

Born  in  Lincoln  Countv,  Kv., 

Sept.  1,  18S1.  " 

Killed  in  the  Performance  of  Duty 

at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  June  9,  1916, 

While  Making  a  Flight  in  a  Naval 

Aeroplane. 

Erected  by  His  Classmates. 


ONLY    TWO    SURVIVORS    OF 

CLASS    OF     '53    MEET  AT 

RECEPTION  TO  PROF. 

OILTNER. 

(From  the  Ky.  Post,  Newport,  Ky.) 
There  was  a  college  class  alum- 
ni reunion  at  the  Madison  Avenue 
Christian  Church,  Covington,  Wed- 
nesday night. 

It  was  an  unusual  reunion,  be- 
cause the  class  alumni  is  composed 
of  only  two  members.  All  the  oth- 
ers have  gone  to  another  world. 

The  two  surviving  members  are 
the  onlv  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1853  of  Bethany  College,  West  Vir- 
ginia.    They  are  Prof.  William  S. 


Giltner,   of  1551  Madison  avenue, 
and  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Richmond. 

The  two  were  the  honor  gradu- 
ates of  their  class,  Smith  delivering 
the  salutatory  and  Giltner  the  class 
valedictory. 

Met  After  Years. 

Close  friends  in  college  days, 
they  had  met  only  once  in  64  years 
until  Wednesday  night.  Smith  was 
asked  to  make  an  address  and  did  so 
at  a  service  and  reception  given  at 
the  Madison  Avenue  Christian 
Church  in  honor  of  the  ninetieth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Prof.  Gilt- 
ner. He  is  a  member  and  elder  of 
the  church. 

The  reception  was  tendered  him 
because  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Ha  gin,  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  and  its  members 
consider  Prof.  Giltner  a  remarka- 
ble man.  At  90,  which  he  will  reach 
Friday,  his  mind  is  clear  and 
strong,  and  he  is  active  in  busi- 
ness, giving  personal  attention  to 
the  large  real  estate  interests  which 
are  held  by  him  and  Mrs.  Giltner. 

With  Mrs.  Giltner,  he  will  spend 
Friday  at  Eminence,  at  a  reunion 
of  their  family  of  six  children.  An 
anniversary  dinner  will  be  given 
in  his  honor. 

After  singing  a  hymn  Wednesday 
night  the  large  number  of  church 
members  at  the  reception  heard  a 
scripture  lesson  read  by  Grant  K. 
Lewis,  secretary  to  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society; 
prayer,  F.  M.  Rains,  secretary  to 
the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society;  congratulatory  remarks, 
S.  G.  Boyd,  senior  elder  in  point  of 
service  of  the  church,  and  J.  B. 
Heizer,  chairman  of  the  board;  an- 
them, choir;  address,  W.  B.  Smith, 
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attorney,  Eicbmoncl ;  address,  J.  B. 
Briney,  writer,  preacher  and  form- 
er student  at  Eminence  College,  un- 
der Prof.  Giltner;  address,  A.  Mc- 
Lean, Cincinnati,  president  Foreign 
Christian  Missionary  Society;  re- 
sponse, Prof.  Wa  S.  Giltner. 

About  Giltxek's  Life. 

The  program  leaflet  for  the  even- 
ing contained,  among  other  facts, 
the  following  about  Prof.  Giltner 's 
life: 

Prof.  Giltner  was  born  near  Par- 
is, Ky.,  May  IS,  1S27.  In  1848  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  elder  of  the 
Antioch  Christian  Church  in  Fay- 
ette county. 

Since  that  time  he  has  served  al- 
most constantly  as  an  elder  in  some 
church. 

On  Sept.  1, 1850,  he  entered  Betli- 
anv  College,  "West  Virginia. 

On  July  4,  1853,  Prof.  Giltner 
was  graduated  with  honor  from 
Bethany  College,  and  took  charge 
of  Sylvian  Academy  in  the  same 
year. 

From  1854  to  1858  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tubman  School  in 
Paris,  Ky.  During  the  first  year 
of  that  time  he,  with  Dr.  L.  L. 
Pinkerton  and  Aylett  Rains, 
preached  for  the  Paris  church. 

During  the  remaining  three  years 
of  that  period  he  served  jointly 
with  Aylett  Rains  as  minister  of 
the  Paris  church. 

In  1858  he  received  his  A.  M.  de- 
gree from  Bethany  College,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rains,  the 
daughter  of  his  co-worker,  Aylett 
Rains. 

The  following  September  he  be- 
came the  president    of    Eminence 


College,  in  which  position  he  con- 
tinued until  June,  1S94,  having 
served  41  years  as  teacher  and 
preacher. 

On  Feb.  22,  1900,  Prof.  Giltner 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ogden 
Duncan,  of  this  city. 

Prof.  Giltner  has  been  instru- 
mental in  building  churches  at  An- 
tioch, Peak's  Mill,  Russellville,  Tay- 
lorsville,  Eminence,  Paris  and 
Madison  avenue,  Covington. 


CONFEDERATE    REUNION  IN 
WASHINGTON  JUNE  7,  1917. 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Washington  Post  for  copies  of 
this  splendid  newspaper,  giving  de- 
scriptions of  the  grand  reunion  of 
the  Confederate  Veterans  in  Wash- 
ington City  June  7.  "Through  lanes 
of  cheering  thousands  Confeder- 
ates march  in  grand  review"  is  the 
first  announcement.  And  this 
thrilling  pageant  was  followed  by 
many  inspiring  scenes  and  touching 
and  elegant  addresses  and  a  review 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Great  crowds  cheered  Dixie's  vet- 
erans as  they  marched  with  men  in 
blue  as  escorts.  Soldiers,  citizens 
and  women  in  line  added  to  the  spec- 
tacle. The  Star  Spangled  Banners 
and  the  Confederate  Banners 
floated  together.  It  was  a  glorious, 
magnificent  event,  carrying  more 
significance  than  any  preceding  re- 
union. It  was  a  union  of  the  South 
and  the  North,  a  majestic  and  deep- 
ly touching  testimonial  of  the  re- 
united people,  now  heart  to  heart 
and  hand  to  hand  in  the  great  war 
of  the  world,  to  protect  their  unit- 
ed land  and  win  the  triumphant  vic- 
tory at  last  for  "God  and  Home  and 
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Country."  Such,  scenes  may  never 
again  be  repeated  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation,  but  its  memories  and 
histories  will  remain  sacred  for- 
ever to  the  heroes  of  the  "Blue  and 
Grav." 


THE  XATIOXAL  LIBRARY  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

"We  regretted  sincerely  that  our 
State  Historical  Society  could  not 
accept  the  invitation  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Library  Association  in 
Louisville.  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  who 
is  Librarian  of  the  Society,  was  des- 
ignated as  our  representative,  but 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  home. 
So  were  were  not  represented  as  we 
should  like  to  have  been.  "When 
the  Kentucky  Library  Association 
met  in  this  city  some  years  ago  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
that  body  in  the  Historical  rooms 
for  two  days,  and  gave  the  strang- 
ers a  five  course  luncheon  and  sou- 
venirs besides,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Register  of 
that  year.  And  had  it  been  possi- 
ble we  should  have  been  pleased  to 
invite  the  association  here  and  en- 
tertain them  in  our  department  in 
the  new  Capitol  again. 


A  LINCOLN  TELEGRAM. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Ben 
Hardin  Helm  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  General 
Helm  was  killed  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  Mrs. 
Helm  a  most  kind  letter,  inviting 
her  to  come  and  bririg  her  children 
with  her  to  the  White  House.  She 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with 
him,  and  he  wished  to  shield  her 


from  the  dreadful  and  distressing 
conditions  of  the  South  at  that 
time.  He  sent  her  passes,  and  she 
started  back  to  the  United  States. 
When  she  arrived  in  Baltimore  she 
was  told  she  could  not  proceed  to 
"Washington  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  Distressed,  heart-broken 
as  she  was,  she  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  It  was  treason  to  her  hus- 
band and  to  her  beloved  Southland, 
and  she  firmly  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  The  Federal  officers  in  vain 
argued  with  her;  they  could  not 
disobey  this  order,  even  for  her; 
but  one  of  them  said,  "We  will  tel- 
egraph the  President  your  decis- 
ion. ' '  He  did  so,  and  in  a.  few  hours 
he  came  back  to  Mrs.  Helm,  wav- 
ing a  telegram  in  his  hand.  She 
took  it  and  read : 

"Send  her  to  me. 

"A.  Lincoln. ■" 

And  she  went  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 


PROFESSOR  JOHNSON'S 
LETTER. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  letter  written  by  Professor 
Douglas  W.  Johnson,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  in  reply  to  a 
German  professor's  comments  on 
the  war.  From  as  commanding  a 
position  of  learning  as  Prof.  John- 
son writes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  his  reply  would  completely  si- 
lence the  correspondent  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  execution  of  Miss  Cavelle  in 
Germany  places  the  German  Gov- 
ernment beyond  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  in  the  opinion  of 
all    civilized    people.     Americans, 
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those  who  are  regarded  as  Chris- 
tian people,  and  who  are  represent- 
ative of  the  most  respectable,  intel- 
ligent, moral  people  in  the  world, 
view  the  Germans  as  murderers 
and  wicked  beyond  redemption, 
and  their  government  as  the  in- 
strument that  Satan  may  have  cre- 
ated and  sealed  with  an  "eye  of 
fire  in  pupil  of  blood. "'  It  bears 
the  condemnation  of  the  world,  for 
its  blatant  arrogance  and  cruelty, 
and  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  scholarly 
manner,  exposes  it  further  to  the 
abhorrence  of  all  true-hearted, 
right-thinking  Americans.  It  makes 
their  education  a  snare  and  their 
culture  a  thing  to  scorn.  Better  the 
education  of  the  village  school,  and 
the  training  of  the  plow  and  the 
field  and  farm,  than  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Germans,  at  war  with 
God  and  woman.  Like  Belshazzar, 
they  will  soon  read  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  The  rattling  of 
fiery  chains  will  soon  be  around 
them  as  their  temples  and  palaces 
burst  and  fall  upon  them. 

Prof.  Johnson  arraigns  Ger- 
many severely  for  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  It  was  this  brutal 
disregard  of  all  laws  governing 
countries  supposed  to  be  under 
Christian  dispensation,  that  gave 
the  United  States  its  first  shock  at 
the  want  of  civilization  in  the  Ger- 
mans as  a  people.  From  that  ter- 
rible deed  to  the  present  time  the 
United  States  has  not  trusted  Ger- 
many. The  people  make  the  gov- 
ernment, and  where  a  government 
permits  such  atrocities  as  Germany 
has  been  guilty  of,  the  people  that 
make  and  control  it  are  responsible 
for  its  brutalities.  The  fictitious 
title  of  the  government  as  a  respon- 


sible potentate  is  nonsense.  The 
>eople  make  and  run  all  govern- 
ments. They  enthrone,  empower, 
or  elect  all  titled  or  qualified  men 
for  the  positions  of  honor  and 
orofit  they  enjoy.  Eence,  after  all, 
it  is  best  to  address,  to  arraign, 
and  try  the  Germans  who  conduct 
the  war  on  field  and  sea  and  air,  and 
the  titled  German  who  masquerades 
as  its  Emperor  under  the  name  of 
Kaiser.  The  Allies  should,  and 
will,  hold  him  responsible  as  a  man 
for  the  conduct  of  his  people,  as 
a  lion  keeper  is  held  responsible  for 
the  brutal  savagery  of  the  danger- 
ous animal  he  professes  to  control. 
The  many  activities  to  aid  our 
Government  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Germany  have  so  intensi- 
fied all  interests  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  can  do  little  else  than 
help  along  the  general  program. 
"We  have  worked  in  field  and  gar- 
den and  home,  in  churches  and  pub- 
lic buildings  for  the  soldiers.  The 
Liberty  Loan,  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  National  League  have,  by  the 
magnificent  amounts  of  money 
raised,  certainly  impressed  the 
Germans  with  the  majesty  and 
wealth  of  the  United  States  and  the 
willingness  of  her  people  to  give  to 
the  uttermost,  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  war.  And  by  the  won- 
drous power  of  men  and  money, 
and  an  intellectual  giant  and  lead- 
er to  direct  the  affairs  of  such  a 
Xation  at  such  a  time  as  this,  Ger- 
many must  be  bewildered.  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States, 
the  Benjamin  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  are  to  be  protected  and 
blessed,  and  triumphant  through 
the  love  of  God.  Without  the 
"kultur"  of  Germany,  in  the  fool- 
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ishness  of  such  -wisdom,  without  the 
hideous  knowledge  of  all  evil  and 
brutality,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
advantage  is  with  the  King  of 
Kings,  who  gave  the  power  to  a 
shepherd  with  a  sling,  that  re- 
quired no  culture  to  make  its  use 
effective,  and  more  effective  than 
all  the  Zeppelins  in  the  clouds. 
The  arrow  at  a  venture  has  an  en- 
couraging augury  in  suggestion  to 
the  timid  and  the  doubtful  of  this 
day. 


ANCIENT  HISTOEY. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  learned, 
distinguished  minister  of  the  church 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  young  men  and  women 
and  school  children  studying  the  old 
Bible  history,  or  the  ancient  histo- 
ries of  Asia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Rome, 
and  Germany.  It  was  said  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen:  "I  have  never 
approved  of  the  study  of  ancient 
history  for  young  people.  The 
finite  mind  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  the  world  cannot  explain 
the  mysteries  in  the  old  Bible,  and 
the  hatreds  and  jealousies  and  tyr- 
any  described  in  it.  It  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  young  mind. 
The  information  they  receive  is. 
tainted  with  a  feeling  of  aversion 
and  doubt  thereafter,  which  clouds 
their  minds  in  reading  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  ruined  by  wars 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  wicked." 

"It  is  best,"  said  the  minister, 
"that  their  studies  and  reading  in 
that  line  should  be  directed  by  a 
teacher,  and  a  very  careful  Chris- 
tian teacher,  one  who  has  faith  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  one  who 
represses  irreverent  questions  and 


criticisms.  I  do  not  myself  approve 
of  the  indiscriminate  study  of  an- 
cient history  £or  young  children. 
The  modern  schools  take  issue  with 
us  on  this  opinion,  but  we  see  every- 
where among  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  day  the  infidelity,  the 
disregard  for  the  most  sacred  cus- 
toms of  Christian,  refined  society. 
The  church  seats  are  empty  and  the 
moving  picture  show's  chairs  are 
crowded.  Their  tastes  are  per- 
verted by  their  studies  and  their 
reading.  They  seem  to  want  to  be 
amused  by  crime  and  disgrace,  and 
are  entertained  with  indelicate  pic- 
tures and  language.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
reproduction  in  our  period  of  time 
the  awful  inhumanities  of  bygone 
ages  that  brought  the  curse  of  God 
upon  the  people.  Aly  children  are 
taught  at  home,  where  I  can  see  the 
books  they  study,  and  can  direct 
their  education,  both  mentally  and 
morally,  and  start  them  in  the  way 
they  should  go." 

There  are  many  Christian  peo- 
ple who  think  with  the  foregoing 
religious  men,  in  regard  to  children 
reading  ancient  history.  And  there 
are  many  who  positively  forbid 
their  children  reading  the  newspa- 
pers of  today,  descriptive  of  the 
inhumanities  and  brutalities  of  the 
present  world  war.  God's  myste- 
rious silence  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrible  conduct  of  the  creatures 
He  created  to  obey,  to  worship  and 
to  glorify  Him,  passes  the  wisest 
and  most  incisive  criticism  of 
savants  and  scholars,  just  as  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  paralyzed  with 
doubt  and  dismay  the  men  of  Is- 
rael. The  old  Bible  is  a  record,  not 
oniy  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
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God,  but  also  of  the  severity  of  His 
judgments  and  the  awful  doom  that 
befell  the  nations  He  destroyed, 
and  that  under  the  fire  of  His  an- 
ger they  were  first  made  mad.  The 
Kaiser  is  mad.  They  revelled  in 
luxury  and  defied  God.  They  built 
themselves  palaces  like  unto  the 
palaces  of  heaven,  and  revelled  in 
crime  and  drunkenness.  And  the 
end  came  with  agony,  anguish  and 
utter,  destruction  of  country  and 
humanity.  It  is  well  to  learn  the 
severity  of  God's  punishments  for 
disobedience.  It  is  well  to  teach 
children  to  fear  God.  He  loves 
those  that  obey  and  worship  Him, 
but  He  hates  the  evil-doer.  Teach 
the  children  to  fear  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  and  leave  off 
all  reading  that  can  interfere  with 
obedience  and  faith  in  the  Savior. 


The  children  of  other  days  were  not 
given  the  liberty  they  have  today 
to  behave  as  they  please.  They 
dictate  to  their  parents,  it  seems; 
are  unruly  and  insubordinate, 
choose  their  own  reading;  hence, 
their  taste  is  perverted,  and  the 
sensational  wickedness  recited  in 
the  newspapers  appeals  to  their  na- 
tures. Let  them  be  merry  and  hap- 
py in  innocence  of  crime,  and  the 
language  of  war. 

Neither  they  nor  their  elders 
understand  the  gloved  hands  of  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany,  but  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  all  know  how  God 
will  deal  with  him  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world's  war,  and  the 
humanity  he  has  in  himself  de- 
graded into  brutishness,  and  the 
nobility  of  man,  as  a  ruler  and  king, 
outraged  and  destroyed. 
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By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


Ah!  bitter  and  cold  and  why  is  it  so;  she  must  see  like  the  stars  her  lovely  hopes 

Why  has  her  face  but  the  icicles'  glow;  fade, 

Why  does  the   dark  of  her  sorrowful  eyes  Her  friendships  grow  cold  and  her  fond  trust 

Ne'er  light  with  love's  glory  or  beam  with  betrayed; 

surprise;  She  must  watch  every  spirit  and  find  in  tha 

Why    does    the    smile    that    should    warm  test 

quickly  pass  Where  interests  conflict,  oft  honors  supprest, 

As  a  stray  gleam  of  sun  o'er  a  bleak  north-  And  the  misery  her  every  nerve  has  undone 

ern  bla-ss;  She   must  keep  with  a  smile   her  brow  to 

Why,  why  are  her  pulses  drawn  like  a  steel  the  sun, 

thread;  Yet  know  in  the  race  to  life's  mystical  gor.l 

Ah!    Why  is  the  heart  in  her  bosom  now  The   world's  a  bleak  place  for   a  woman's 

dead?  pure  soul. 

When  its  veins  were  aglow  with  the  warm  She  must  lock  her  true  feelings  as  in  a  cold 

blood  of  life,  vault: 

Like  a  rose  in  full  bloom,  it  was  crushed  She  must  nide  her  sky  virtues  as  she  wouid 

in  the  strife.  a  fault; 

When  its  ensign  was  hope  and  its  armor  was  Let  her  show  there  the  15Sht  of  a  soul  that's 

trust,  abloom 

Its  shields  were  all  broken  and  thrown  by  with  beauty  surpassing,  it  is  curtained  in 

to  rust.  gloom- 

Life's  conflict  was  close,  'twas  to  conquer  *«  her  take  there  her  kindness,  the  silvery 

or  die,  cloud 

And  warm  hearts  wax  cold  when  its  stern  Is  a  scofl  for  tne  scorners,  a  jest  for  the 

battle-cry  <*ovrd- 

Demands   the  response  that   becomes   then  sb-e   must  act  from  a11  ionise   and   soul_ 

a  man.  warmth  apart, 

Let  its  women  obey  and  keep  heart  if  they  Is  *  strange,  is  it  strange,  that  she  has  not 

can.  a  heart? 

She  must  bear  in  her  bosom  all  covered  the 

She  must  lose  from  her  brow  love's  pure,  dart 

starry  crown;  That  malice  hath  plunged  in  her  brave,  aeh- 

She  must  see  her  young  life,  under  burdens  ing  heart, 

pressed  down.  And  the  wine  she  must  drink  to  soothe  its 

fThen  conquer  existence  by  force  of  her  will.  hot  pains 

What  need   for  a  pulse  that  can  tenderly  is  the  brine  of  salt  tears  till  its  fountain 

thrill;  she  drains. 

What  use  has  she  there,  for  the  soul's  tender  in  a  world  full  of  gold,  she  her  fortune  must 

grace  carve 

To   shine   where   she   meets   but   the    hard  And  spread  fairy  feasts,  tho'  her  own  bosom 

human  face,  starve 

Where  she  finds  that  to  live  in  the  world's  When  God  for  His  jewels,  her  breast  hath 

soulless  mart,  woe-bled; 

The  brain  takes  its  strength  from  the  blood  Is  it   strange   she's  ice  cold,   is  it  strange 

of  the  heart.  she's  heart-dead? 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
FROM  JUNE  7,  1916,  TO  JUNE  7,  1916. 


A  review  of  the  work,  activities 
and  accessions  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  since  June,  1916,  would 
be  practically  a  review  of  the  ar- 
ticles pertaining  to  all  these  things 
given  in  the  Registers  of  Septem- 
ber, 1916;  January,  1917,  and  May, 
1917,  except  the  account  of  the 
Memorial  Meeting  on  Boone  Day, 
June  7,  1917.  This  event,  the  me- 
morial for  the  late  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard  Caswell  Saufley,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  been  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  is  published 
in  this  issue  of  the  Eegister. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a 
number  of  new  members  among  the 
most  notable  men  and  women  in 
Kentucky,  whose  names,  positions 
and  acceptance  have  been  noted  in 
the  magazines  mentioned. 

Our  Library  is  crowded  with  the 
best  histories  and  the  works  of  our 
authors,  and  the  current  histories 
of  the  world's  war,  our  own  coun- 
try since  last  March  having  become 
an  ally  of  England  and  France  and 
the  other  European  countries  in  the 
war  against  Germany,  since  nota- 
bly called  the  War  for  Liberty,  for 
God  and  Country  and  Home  and 
Civilization. 

We  have  been  careful  to  pre- 
serve whatever  is  most  authentic 
concerning  the  hideous  savagery  of 
Germany  in  the  war  as  opposed  to 
the  sublime  spirit  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization on  the  part    of    England, 
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France  and  their  allies.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  one  of  acquisition 
of  territory,  but  simply,  shall  God 
or  Satan  rule  now  the  destinies  of 
our  planet?  The  cry  of  our  people 
is  that  of  Israel  of  long  ago — 
"Come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord." 
Let  every  man  and  woman,  each  in 
the  way  appointed,  obey  this  man- 
date, and  liberty  and  Christian  civ- 
ilization will,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  triumph  gloriously. 

In  our  halls  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety we  have  added  many  valuable 
pictures  and  portraits,  and  memo- 
rials; each  and  all  of  them  have 
been  noted  in  the  current  magazines 
since  last  June. 

We  have  alluded  in  the  Register 
to  the  change  made  in  the  "appro- 
priation" made  to  the  Historical 
Society  by  the  Legislature  of  1914, 
by  altering  the  terms  of  our  char- 
ter enacted  in  1906,  which  placed 
the  appropriation  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Historical 
Society.  The  Legislature  withdrew 
the  appropriation  from  our  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  threw  the  an- 
nual amount,  along  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  State,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State.  The  reports 
are  now  made  monthly  to  the  Au- 
ditor of  the  State,  who  officially  is 
regarded  as  the  .guardian  of  the 
State's  finances,  and  in  this  admin- 
istration is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  universally 
influential  officials    of    the    State. 
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Few  men  have  ever  had  such  un- 
broken succession  in  official  life  as 
he  has  had  since  his  boyhood.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  merit-grad- 
uate of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He 
held  the  position  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  The  Historical  Society  has 
found  in  him  a  friend. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  financial  care  of  the  appropria- 
tion, we  have  not  encouraged  as 
large  number  of  exchanges  as  we 
have  had  heretofore.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  and  other  causes 
have  heavily  increased  the  cost  of 
paper,  and  as  we  no  longer  con- 
trol the  management  of  the  fund  as 
formerly,  thereby  losing  the  inter- 
est savings  of  the  fund,  formerly 
enough  to  pay  for  much  of  our  in- 
cidental expenses,  we  must  practice 
economy.  The  demands  are  larger 
than  ever  before.  We  have  decided 
in  the  future,  therefore,  to  exchange 
only  with  the  societies  that  send  us 
magazines  and  books. 

From  our  employ  we  have  sent 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  four  soldiers. 
"We  trust  that  they  will  do  them- 
selves and  Kentucky  credit  as  sol- 
diers in  any  position  they  may  be 
assigned. 

Among  the  notable  books  we  have 
received  is  "Chronicles  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  N.  C,  1660-1916,"  by 
James  Sprint.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  history  of  this 
historic  river  and  vicinity  of  North 
Carolina.  The  style  is  conversa- 
tional, and  the  descriptions  and  in- 
cidents written  of  at  once  arrest  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  reader. 
We  return  sincere  thanks  for  this 
delightful  addition  to  our  Library. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  5  is  out.  We 
hope  it  will  reach  all  our  members 


and  subscribers,  and  seeing  what 
has  been  done,  they  will  come  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Society  still  furth- 
er, and  enrich  it  with  more  gifts,  to 
add  to  its  worth  and  beauty. 

In  a  cause  so  distinctly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  without  regard 
to  politics  in  any  way,  and  having 
had  the  encouragement  in  our  work 
of  both  parties  in  power  in  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  endeavored  always 
to  be  just  to  both  in  their  claims 
for  representation  in  portraits  and 
pictures,  and  their  histories,  sim- 
ply as  historic  people. 

We  are  now  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Historical  Ee- 
search  to  save  every  item  of  this 
State's  various  laws  and  activities, 
and  this  we  have  endeavored  to  do, 
in  our  Library,  as  far  as  possible, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  de- 
partments of  the  State,  with  offic- 
ers to  take  care  of  special  activi- 
ties. We  find  upon  inquiry  that 
Kentucky  has  not  appointed  offic- 
ers for  special  work  called  for  by 
the  Commission  of  National  Re- 
search. Kentucky  has  been  notably 
careless  of  her  history  in  the  past, 
and  of  the  history  of  the  brilliant, 
brave  men  that  gave  her  distinction 
in  the  past.  Our  State  Historical 
Society  has  earnestly  endeavored 
to  repair  and  supply  much  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  lost  to  the 
State  in  the  portraits  of  her  great 
men,  and  their  biographies.  The 
Register  has  pictures  and  biogra- 
phies of  her  statesmen,  and  these 
have  been  copied  for  the  Capitol  of 
the  Nation,  with  other  interesting 
and  valuable  data,  used  with  and 
sometimes  without  permission.  We 
have  earnestly  striven  to  show  our- 
selves worthy  in  this  great  work  in 
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behalf  of  Kentucky,  -worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us.  While  the 
work,  in  its  line,  is  more  than  any 
one  else  has  ever  clone  for  the  State, 
there  is  much  more  than  we  could 
accomplish,  we  believe.  The  future 
historian  will  find  much  assistance 
in  the  Library  of  our  Society,  and 
the  splendid  property  in  portraits 
and  relics,  for  illustrations  in  his 
history.  We  hope  still  to  do  more 
and  better  work  for  Kentucky, 
"After  the  War." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  CATA- 
LOGUE NO.  5. 

Donated  by  A.  C.  Quisenberry: 
Life  and  Times  of  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, by  A.  C.  Quisenberry;  Zach- 


ary  Taylor  and  the  American  War ; 
Kentucky  in  the  War  of  1812,  by 
A.  C.  Quisenberry;  Picture  of  Col. 
Chenauit,  uncle  of  the  author,  A.  C. 
Quisenberry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gift  of  the  Misses  Stephenson, 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. :  The  Eights  of 
the  People;  The  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 12  vols.;  The  Journal  of 
American  Congress,  1795. 

The  Jones  of  Virginia,  with 
picture  of  the  old  Home,  and  their 
splendid  Coat  of  Arms.  Gift  of  L. 
H.  Jones,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jones  of  Virginia  and  London, 
Notes  by  Judge  L.  H.  Jones. 
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THE  STROTHERS. 


By  William  E.  Eailey. 


Author  of  The  Randolph-Railey  Genealogy. 


Through  the  generosity  of  one 
of  our  most  valued  members  and 
contributors,  Mr.  Eailey,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  genealogy  and  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  most  historic  and 
widely  known  families  of  America, 
the  Strothers.  The  name  is  found 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  is 
said,  but  the  largest  number  of  the 
name  is  found  in  Kentucky  and 
Virginia. 

This  history  will  probably  run 
through  three  editions  of  the  Reg- 
ister— September,  1917,  and  Janu- 
ary and  May,  1918. 

We  make  this  announcement  that 
this  noted  people  throughout  the 
Union,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia especially,  may  secure  copies 
of  this  valuable  family  history, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
most  critical  genealogists  and  in- 
valuable historical  genealogy — (Ed. 
The  Registrer.) 


The  Strother  family  is  a  very 
ancient  one  and  supposed  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  It  exists  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  supposition  is  that 
it  was  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Vikings  as  the  bearers  of  it  are 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Great 
Britain  about  that  time. 

The  Strothers  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Thanet,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  General  Richard  Tay- 
lor, son  of  President  Zach  Taylor, 
visited  the  island  and  saw  the  fam- 
ily burying  ground. 

It  was  early  in  Northumberland 
where  the  name  is  found  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  for 
centuries  the  name  has  figured 
among  the  landed  gentry  of  that 
part  of  England,  members  of  the 
family  being  in  high  esteem  by  Roy- 
alty, and  they  were  intermarried 
with  the  most  influential  and  pow- 
erful families  of  Northern  England. 
Wm.  del  Strother,  brother  of  Alan 
Strother,  Jr.,  was  Mayor  of  New 
Castle  on  the  Tyne  1352,  and  sub- 
sequently represented  that  city  in 
Parliament.  The  descendants  of 
Henry  Strother  resided  at  CasJe 
Strother,  Glcndale,  who  owned  it 
14G0.  In  1(339  Wm.  Strother.  ma- 
triculated at  Oxford.  Thomas 
Orde  of  Talkington  married  Mary, 
sister  of  Sir  Strother  of  Towerly 
Tower  and  had  a  son  John,  who 
lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  died 
1789. 

From  the  family  of  Northumber- 
land the  family  of  Strothers  of  Vir- 
ginia claim  descent  through  Wm. 
Strother.  The  coat  of  arms  as 
shown  by  Hodgson,  Burke  and  oth- 
er   authorities    is    a    shield    gules 
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displayed  crest,  greyhound  se- 
gant.  General  David  Hunter 
Strother  (Porte  Crayon)  wrote  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  in 
which  he  says:  "Fifty  years  ago 
I  had  a  silver  watch  stolen  from 
ine  which  had  been  brought  from 
England  by  a  great-grand  uncle, 
and  descended  to  me  through  my 
father  and  grandfather.  On  the  in- 
side case  of  this  double  case  watch 
were  engraved  the  armorial  bear- 
ings described  above." 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the 
first  of  the  family  came  to  Amer- 
ica, but  Gov.  Gilmer,  of  Georgia, 
whose  grandmother  was  a  Miss 
Strcther,  thinks  as  early  as  1650. 
In  his  book  on  Georgians,  1855,  he 
states  that  the  Strothers  emigrated 
from  England  to  Virginia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony.  They 
were  connected  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage with  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  Virginia,  and 
have  been  distinguished  by  cour- 
age and  talents,  members  of  the 
Legislatures,  officers  of  the  army 
and  members  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  first  person  who 
died  in  Georgia  for  the  cause  of 
liberty  was  Wm.  D.  Strother,  who 
was  a  captain  in  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment. 

The  Strother  family  were  de- 
vout Episcopalians  and  the  trans- 
fer to  American  soil  made  no  dif- 
ference in  their  church  relations 
for  many  years,  as  they  remained 
staunch  and  active  churchmen,  as 
attested  by  the  old  church  records 
of  King  George,  Stafford  and  Cul- 
peper  counties.  Bishop  Meade,  in 
his  "Old  Churches  and  Families" 
says:  "I  cannot  take  leave  of  old 
St.  Mark's  parish  and  vestry  with- 


out a  brief  reference  to  those  who 
once  composed  them.  The  Spots- 
woods,  Slaughters,  Pendletons, 
Pields,  Greens,  Strothers,  "Williams 
and  others  who,  amidst  all  of  the 
adversities  of  the  church,  have  been 
faithful  to  her." 

Family  tradition,  history  and 
public  records,  however,  show  that 
Wm.  Strother  was  the  first  of  the 
name  in  Virginia,  where  he  ap- 
peared July  12,  1673,  to  designate 
the  mark  of  his  cattle  in  the  court 
of  old  Rappahannock  county,  exist- 
ing in  1692,  with  Richmond,  where 
his  will  is  recorded,  on  the  north 
and  Essex  on  the  south  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock River.  In  this  vicin- 
ity he  farmed.  He  settled  on  an 
estate  adjoining  that  of  Francis 
Thornton  and  Anthony  Savage, 
who  were  justices  of  Rappahan- 
nock and  Richmond  counties,  re- 
spectively. Littleburne  parish,  on 
the  Rappahannock  River,  near  the 
present  Port  Conway,  now  in  King 
George  county,  where  there  is  a 
creek  called  Strother,  is  where  he 
died  in  1702.  His  wife's  maiden 
name  is  not  known,  but  she  is  called 
Dorothy  in  his  will.  His  estate, 
at  that  early  date,  was  upon  the 
outer  border  of  civilization  and  he 
was  greeted  with  a  welcome  from 
his  red  brother  similar  to  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Western  pioneers  a 
century  later.  Among  other  neigh- 
bors of  Win.  Strother  were  Cad- 
wallader  Jones  and  John  Bodie, 
who,  during  March,  1676,  in  behalf 
of  the  people,  submitted  their 
grievances  in  court  as  follows : 
"On  ye  25th  Jany,  1675,  there 
were  36  persons  taken  prisoners 
and  killed  in  ye  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  by  ye  barborous  Indians, 
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We  were  in  these  upper  parts  of 
ye  Parish  of  Cittinburne,  71  plan- 
tations on  ye  25th  Jany  as  above 
said  and  by  ye  10th  Feby  were  re- 
duced to  11."  This  quotation  from 
the  record  is  given  to  show  the 
dangerous  locality  in  which  Win. 
Strother  cast  his  lot. 

Francis  Thornton,  in  his  depo- 
sition given  in  the  dispute  between 
the  Crown  and  Lord  Fairfax,  stated 
there  were  two  settlements  above 
Snow  creek  not  far  above  Ft.  Con- 
way and  the  falls  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, about  the  year  1700,  and 
John  Talliaferro,  in  his  deposition, 
confirms  it,  about  which  time  the 
Indians  destroyed  the  buildings  on 
Cal  Carter's  plantation,  a  few  miles 
above  the  falls. 

November  20,  1678,  Anthony 
Savage,  of  upper  precinct  of  Cittin- 
burne parish,  conveys  to  Francis 
Thornton  and  Alice  Savage  Thorn- 
ton, his  wife,  300  acres  to  be  divided 
from  the  tract  he  then  lived  on  of 
1,000  acres,  called  Mougoheocala, 
with  division  to  granddaughter, 
Margaret  Thornton,  who  afterward 
married  Wm,  Strother,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  first  William  and  his  wife  Doro- 
thy. In  1727,  Wm.  Strother,  Jr., 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Thornton, 
conveved  this  land  to  their  son, 
Wm.  Strother,  of  "Stafford"  (who 
married  Margaret  Watts),  and  in 
turn  Wm.  Strother  of  Stafford 
sold  the  property  to  John  Skinker, 
together  with  so  much  of  his  own 
patrimony  not  previously  disposed 
of.  I  produce  the  above  notes 
here  because  they  are  from  court 
■  ecords  and  if  borne  in  mind  will 
be  appreciated  more  fully  further 
along  in  this  record. 


The  will  of  Wm.  Strother  the  em- 
igrant is  dated  Dec.  20,  1700,  and 
probated  in  Richmond  county,  Va., 
Nov.  8,  1702.  His  wife  Dorothy  is 
named  as  executrix  and  his  son, 
James  Strother,  as  executor,  while 
James  Phillips,  Edward  Langley 
and  Wm.  Smith  were  witnesses, 
with  James  Sherlock,  court  clerk. 
He  devised  one-half  of  the  land 
upon  which  he  lived,  together  with 
the  mansion,  to  his  elder  son,  Win. 
Strother,  Jr.,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Dorothy,  and  the  other  half 
to  his  son,  James  Strother,  after 
the  death  of  Dorothy,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lands  to  his  sons, 
Robert  and  Ben j amine  Strother. 
After  providing  for  the  education 
of  his  youngest  son,  Joseph,  and  a 
special  bequest  to  his  grandson, 
Wm.  Strother  (of  Stafford),  who 
married  Margaret  Watts,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  estate,  consisting  of 
goods  and  chattels,  with  all  of 
corn,  tobacco,  servants  and  other 
personalty,  revert  to  his  loving 
wife  Dorothy  during  the  time  of  her 
widowhood;  "but  if  my  life  shall 
otherwise  dispose  of  herself  as  to 
marry  again,  my  will  is  that  my 
son,  James  Strother,  do  order  an 
account  to  be  taken  of  my  personal 
estate  and  that  it  may  be  equally 
divided  between  my  wife  and  my 
sons,  James,  Jeremiah,  Robert, 
Benjamine  and  Joseph."  She  had 
not  otherwise  disposed  of  herself  in 
1716,  when  she  witnessed  the  will 
of  her  son  James,  who  never  mar- 
ried, but  willed  his  property  to  his 
younger  brother,  Joseph. 

Following  you  will  find  a  list  of 
the  children  of  Wm.  Strother  the 
1st  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  as  nearly 
in  the  order  of  their  births  as  a 
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careful  research  can  make.  Also 
opposite  their  uames  will  be  found 
the   names    of  their  wives   before 


Jr. 


Margaret 


Wm.     Strother, 
Thornton. 

James  Strother — Died  unmar- 
ried 1716. 

Jeremiah  Strother — Eleanor 

Robert  Strother — Elizabeth  Ber- 

Benjamine  Strother — Mary  \\  af - 
fendell. 

Joseph  Strother — Margaret  Ber- 
ry- . 

Win.  Strother,  Jr.,  as  you  will 
see  by  reference  to  the  above  table, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Win.  Stroth- 
er, the  imigrant,  and  Dorothy.  He 
married  Margaret  Thornton, 
daughter  of  Francis  Thornton  and 
Alice  Savage.  He  was  a  planter 
and  lived  in  the  mansion  inherited 
from  his  father.  In  1722,  he  gave 
this  property  by  deed  to  his  eldest 
son,  Win.  Strother,  who  married 
Margaret  Watts,  and  was  afterward 
known  as  Wm.  Strother  of  "Staf- 
ford," to  distinguish  him  from  his 
nephew,  Wm.  Strother,  son  of  his 
brother,  Francis  Strother,  of  St. 
Mark's  parish,  and  Susannah  Dab- 
ney,  and  this  nephew  was  afterward 
known  as  Wm.  Strother  of  "Or- 
ange." This  method  of  distin- 
guishing them  was  adopted  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  confusion  of  mis- 
taking the  one  for  the  other  in  bus- 
ness  affairs  as  neither  had  a  mid- 
dle name. 

This  Wm.  Strother,  Jr.,  who 
married  Margaret  Thornton  and 
deeded  his  home  to  his  son,  Wm. 
Strother  of  "Stafford,"  was  a 
vestryman  of  Hanover  parish  and 
sheriff    of    King    George    county; 


died  in  1726.  His  will  was  ad- 
mitted to  probate  by  his  -widow, 
who  qualified  as  his  executrix.  His 
children  were : 

Wm.  Strother  of  Stafford— Mar- 
garet Watts. 

Francis  Strother  of  St.  Marks — 
Susannah  Dabney. 

Anthony  Strother — 1,  Beheth- 
land  Stork©;  2,  Mary  James. 

Benjamine  Strother — Mrs.  Mary 
Fitzhugh. 

Wm.  Strother  of ' '  Stafford, ' '  first 
of  the  above  children  of  Wm. 
Strother,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  Thorn- 
ton, married  Margaret  Watts.  Thev 
lived  in  the  original  Strother  man- 
sion deeded  to  him  in  1822  by  his 
father,  until  its  destruction  by  fire, 
which  carried  with  it  the  historical 
records  and  ancestral  relics  near 
Port  Conway.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  home  he  sold  the  estate, 
purchasing  another  on  the  river 
opposite  Fredericksburg  in  1727, 
where  he  died  in  1732,  aged  about 
35  years.  In  his  will  he  directed 
the  sale  of  his  lands  in  King  George 
and  Prince  William  counties,  and 
appointed  his  wife,  Margaret  Watts 
Strother,  who  afterward  married 
John  Grant,  executrix.  His  Fred- 
ericksburg property  was  sold  by 
his  executrix  November,  1738,  to 
Augustus  Washington,  father  of 
the  President,  who  owned  and  oc- 
cupied it  until  his  death  in  1743. 
Mr.  Washington  devised  this  es- 
tate to  his  son,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  it  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  Washington  farm, 
where  grew  the  historic  cherry  tree, 
which  likely  was  set  and  nurtured 
bv  instructions  of  Wm.  Strother  of 
"Stafford."  There,  too,  to  the 
shores  of  this  estate,  Burnside,  in 
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December,  1S12,  lashed  his  pontoons 
in  violation  of  those  principles  of 
self-government  for  which  Wash- 
ington pledged  his  life,  his  fortune, 
and  his  sacred  honor.  The  dwell- 
ing house  was  a  large  frame  build- 
ing painted  red. 

Tradition  savs  that  Wm.  Strother 
of  "Stafford ""and  Margaret  Watts 
had  "thirteen  bloomins,-  daugh- 
ters," and  General  David  Hunter 
Strother,  in  his  notes,  gives  cred- 
ence to  this  idle  story,  but  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Virginia  courts  prove  it 
to  be  a  myth  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  it  originaed.  Data  in 
my  possession  clearly  shows  that 
many  of  the  early  Strothers  had  as 
many  as  thirteen  children  in  the 
family,  but  none  of  them  had  thir- 
teen blooming  daughters.  It  is 
possible  that  Margaret  Watts 
Strother,  after  her  marriage  to 
John  Grant,  had  seven  daughters, 
making  a  total  for  her  of  thirteen, 
but  I  have  no  information  concern- 
ing the  children  as  the  result  of  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Grant.  General 
David  Strother 's  notes  are  defec- 
tive in  several  instances,  as  proven 
by  court  and  church  records.  Judge 
Phillip  W.  Strother.  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Strother,  of 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  have  made  quite 
an  exhaustive  search  into  these  rec- 
ords in  those  counties  in  Virginia 
where  the  Strothers  were  residents,  - 
and  have  in  their  possession  copies 
of  all  of  their  wills,  deeds,  etc. 
Now,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those 
who  believe  that  Wm.  Strother  of 
"Stafford"  and  Margaret  Watts 
had  thirteen  daughters,  let  me  sub- 
mit this  court  record:  "In  March, 
1737,  Mrs.  Margaret  Strother  asked 
for  an  appraisement  of  the  estate 


of  her  late  husband,  just  one  year 
before  it  was  sold  to  Augustine 
Washington :  and  Hancock  Lee, 
Abram  Kenyon  and  John  Grant 
(whom  she  afterward  married)  were 
appointed  to  make  the  appraise- 
ment and  to  set  aside  one-seventh 
of  the  estate  for  the  widow,  which 
indicates  six  children,  instead  of 
thirteen,  as  generally  believed. 
On  Nov.  3,  1738,  Anthony vStrother, 
who  was  the  uncle  of  the  girls,  qual- 
ified as  guardian  of  Elizabeth, 
Agatha,  Margaret,  Ann  and  Jane, 
giving  bond  to  pay  five-sevenths  of 
the  debts  of  the  said  Wm.  Strother 
of  Stafford,  thus  indicating  six  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  named  above. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  Alice 
Strother,  and  she  had  married  Hen- 
ry Tyler,  clerk  of  Stafford  county, 
and  for  that  reason  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Anthony  Strother. 

This  Wm.  Strother  of  Stafford, 
as  was  his  father  before  him,  was 
vestryman,  sheriff  and  justice  of 
King  George  county.  I  give  below  a 
list  of  the  children  of  Wm.  Strother 
and  Margaret  Watts  and  the  names 
of  their  husbands : 

Alice  Strother — Henry  Tyler. 

Elizabeth  Strother — John  Frogg. 

Agatha  Strother — John  Madison. 

Margaret  Strother — 1,  George 
Morton;  2,  Gabriel  Jones. 

Anne  Strother — Francis  Tyler. 

Jane  Strother — Thomas  Lewis. 

The  two  Tylers  who  married 
Alice  and  Anne  Strother  were 
brothers.  Of  their  families  my 
notes  give  but  little  information. 
Thos.  G.  Strother  Tyler  succeeded 
his  father,  Henry  Tyler,  as  clerk  of 
►Stafford  county,  and  wTas  married 
to  Edith  Taylor.    Other  children  of 
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Henry  and  Alice  Strother  Tyler, 
as  shown  by  the  church  record, 
were:  John  Tyler,  born  April, 
1743;  Anne  Tyler,  born  January, 
1749;  Marv  Tvler,  born  March, 
1751. 

Elizabeth  Strother,  second 
daughter  of  Wm.  Strother  and  Mar- 
garet "Watts,  married  November, 
1738,  John  Frogg,  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward county.  Subsequently  they 
moved  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Their  son,  John  Frogg,  Jr.,  mar- 
ried Agatha  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lewis  and  Jane  Strother. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  October  10,  1774, 
leaving  one  daughter.  His  widow 
married  Col.  John  Stewart,  of 
Greenbrier,  in  1778.  Col.  Stewart 
was  distinguished  as  a  civilian  and 
Indian  fighter,  leaving  an  honora- 
ble posterity,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried Hon.  Samuel  Price,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  also  a  U. 
S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Agatha  Strother,  daughter  of 
Wm.  Strother  and  Margaret  Watts, 
Married  John  Madison  in  1745.  He 
was  the  first  clerk  of  Augusta  coun- 
ty, and  a  near  relative  of  President 
Madison.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
vestry  and  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  Delegates. 
He  died  on  his  estate,  "Visses,"  in 
Boutetourt  county,  March,  1784, 
Their  children  were: 

Wm.  Strother  Madison — Eliza- 
beth Preston. 

Gaul  Thos.  Madison — Susanna 
Henry. 

Rowland  Madison Lewis. 

James  Madison Catesby. 

George  Madison — Jane  Smith. 

Margaret  Madison — Judge  Wm. 
McDowell. 


Wm.  Strother  Madison  lived  in 
Boutetourt  county,  and  died  in 
1782.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Preston, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Wm. 
Preston,  of  Virginia.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Susanne  and  Agatha 
Madison.  Susanne  married  John 
Howe  Peyton,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Staunton 
bar.  Eight  children  resulted  from 
this  union.  Agatha  Madison  mar- 
ried Garnett  Peyton,  an  officer  of 
General  Wayne's  army,  and  they 
were  blessed  with  five  children. 

General  Thos.  Madison  married 
Susanna  Henry,  sister  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  great  orator.  He  was  a 
lawyer.  The  Bowyers  and  Lewises 
of  Boutetourt  county  are  their  de- 
scendants. 

Rowland  Madison  married  a 
daughter  of  General  Andrew  Lewis 
and  moved  to  Kentucky.  The  date 
of  his  birth  was  in  1759,  and  he 
died  in  1845. 

James  Madison,  who  married 
Miss  Catesby,  was  born  near  Port 
Republic  August,  ;1749,  and  died 
March,  1812,  leaving  two  children, 
James  C.  Madison,  of  Roanoke, 
and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Scott,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  whose  husband  was  a 
lawyer  of  prominence  and  served 
as  Consul  to  Rio  Janeiro.  This 
James  Madison,  who  married  Miss 
Catesby,  was  a  man  of  accomplish- 
ments, being  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  where  he  took  the 
Boutetourt  gold  medal,  the  highest 
honor  in  the  college.  In  1771  he 
studied  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it 
for  the  ministry.  In  1773  he  was 
a  professor  of  Mathematics  in  that 
college,  and  in  1777  become  its 
president  In  May,  1785,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  first  Episcopal  con- 
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vention  and  was  an  ardent  patriot 
during  the  Revolution. 

George  Madison,  who  married 
Jane  Smith,  commanded  a  battal- 
ion in  the  campaign  against  the 
British  and  Indians  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  was  distinguished  for 
bravery  and  skill.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Major  Francis  Smith, 
and  a  niece  of  Col.  Wm.  Preston. 
After  the  war  he  came  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  elected  Governor. 
Their    daughter,     Myra    Madison, 

married    Alexander,     of 

Woodford  county,  and  they  had  a 
daughter,  Apoline,  who  married 
General  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Missou- 
ri. After  the  death  of  General 
Blair  she  married  Franklin  Dick. 
Her  brother,  Andrew  J.  Alexander, 
was  a  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers and  major  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

Margaret  Madison  married 
Judge  Wm.  McDowell,  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  a  son  of  Judge  Samuel 
McDowell.  This  family  has  left 
the  impress  of  its  genius  and 
valor  upon  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Lucinda  McDowell,  a 
daughter,  married  General  Mer- 
rill. Mary  McDowell,  another 
daughter,  married  George  C. 
Thompson,  of  Mercer  county,  Ky., 
who  was  a  man  of  influence  and 
wealth.  Agatha  McDowell,  still  an- 
other daughter,  married  James  G. 
Birney,  -who  was  the  Abolition  can- 
didate for  President.  Their  sons, 
Col.  Jas.  G.  Birney,  Jr.,  General 
Wm.  M.  Birney,  and  General  Da- 
vid B.  Birney,  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  as  they  did  before  and 
have  done  since  in  private  life.  The 
other  children  of  Judge  Wm.  Mc- 


Dowell and  Margaret  Madison  were 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Rochester,  Wm.  M. 
McDowell,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Mc- 
Dowell. 

Margaret  Strother,  daughter  of 
Win.  Strother  of  "Stafford"  and 
Margaret  Watts,  was  born  in  King 
George  county,  Va.,  1726.  She  mar- 
ried, first,  George  Morton,  April 
26, 17-14.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  his 
widow  a  large  fortune.  On  Octo- 
ber 6,  1719,  she  married  Gabriel 
Jones,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Jones.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
legal  profession  of  London,  Eng., 
and  became  a  lawyer  of  great  abil- 
ity and  integrity,  but  was  classed 
as  irascible  in  temperament.  He 
was  denominated  the  "Valley  law- 
yer," and  represented  Frederick 
and  Augusta  counties  in  House  of 
Burgesses  and  served  in  the  con- 
vention of  1778,  as  did  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Lewis.  He  was  the 
friend,  counsellor  and  executor  of 
Lord  Fairfax.  He  died  near  Point 
Republic  October,  1806.  His  home 
was  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  on 
the  Shenandoah  River,  and  his 
farm  was  of  great  fertility  and  ex- 
tent and  adjoined  the  farms  of  his 
brothers-in-law,  Thos.  Lewis,  John 
Frogg,  John  Madison,  and  his 
friend,  Peachy  R.  Gilmer.  Mrs. 
Jones  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
eminent  Christian  character  and  a 
most  exemplary  woman  in  all  rela- 
tions of  life.  She  possessed  a  fine 
mind,  was  well  informed,  benevo- 
lent and  serious.  Bishop  Meade 
says:  "I  also  knew  that  venerable 
old  lady,  Mrs.  Gabriel  Jones.  The 
first  visit  I  ever  paid  that  county 
(Rockingham)  was  with  her  grand- 
son, Strother  Jones,  of  Frederick, 
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when  we  saw  her  in  her  old  age  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  church  of  her 
love."  She  also  died  near  Port 
Eepublic  in  1S22,  in  her  97th  year. 
Their  children  were: 

Margaret       Jones — Col.       John 
Harvie. 

Gabriella  Jones — 1,  Col.  Thomas 

Mann  Randolph;  2,  Dr. Brock  - 

enbrough. 

Elizabeth  Jones — John  Lewis. 

Strother  Jones — Fannie    Thorn- 
ton. 

Anna  Jones — John  Hawkins. 

Col.  John  Harvie,  who  married 
Margaret  Jones,  lived  in  Albe- 
marle county,  and  in  early  life  be- 
came a  veiy  successful  lawyer.  He 
was  a  delegate  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  as  early  as  1765,  was 
appointed  jointly  with  John  Walk- 
er to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Ft. 
Pitt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  1776,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
''Articles  of  Confederation,"  after 
which  he  was  Register  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Land  Office.  Subsequently 
he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
where  he  served  only  a  few  years, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
died  at  his  country  seat,  "Belvi- 
dere,"  in  the  year  1807,  leaving  a 
large  family  of  children;  but  Mrs. 
Harvie  survived  her  husband  many 
years.  John  Harvie,  Jr.,  son  of 
Col.  John  and  Margaret,  married 
his  cousin,  Margaret  Hawkins,  f 
Kentucky.  They  moved  to  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  and  had  Gabriella  Harvie, 
who  married  James  Breathitt;  Lew- 
is Harvie,  who  was  private  secreta- 
ry to  President  Jefferson :  Edwin 
J.    Harvie,    who    married    Pattie 


Hathaway,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
fire  that  consumed  the  Richmond 
theater  in  1811.  This  couple  had 
two  sons — Lewis  Edwin  Harvie, 
who  married  Sarah  Blair,  and  was 
for  thirty  years  prominent  in  the 
Legislature  and  State  affairs;  one 
of  their  sons  was  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  was  killed  in 
battle  in  "West  Virginia,  and  anoth- 
er, Edwin  J.  Harvie,  was  Inspector 
General  on  the  Staff  of  General  Jo. 
E.  Johnson.  This  line  figured  ex- 
tensively in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

General  Jacqueline  B.  Harvie,  an- 
other son  of  Col.  John  and  Margar- 
et Jones,  was  at  one  time  in  the 
Navy  and  served  with  distinction 
under  Decatur  in  the  TripolitaD 
War.  He  subsequently  resigned 
and  represented  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  for  many  years.  He 
married  Mary  Marshall,  the  only 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall.  Their  daughter,  Virginia 
Harvie,  married  Gov.  Spicer  Pat- 
rick, of  West  Virginia,  and  their 
son,  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  of  Amelia 
county,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent politicians  in  Virginia,  and 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  Judge  Wm.  Pape  Dabney 
wrote  of  him  as  follows:  "When 
a  student  at  Hampton-Sidney  Col- 
lege I  was  present  one  day  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
and  saw  James  French  Strother,  a 
Whig,  and  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  a 
Democrat,  form  a  combination  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  the  Calhoun 
or  Chivalry  wing  of  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  and  elect  Robt.  3Vf.  T. 
Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  notwithstanding  the 
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old  Hinker  Democracy  had  a  de- 
cided majority. "  His  son,  Col. 
Edwin  J.  Harvie,  of  "Washington, 

D.  C,  was  an  officer  in  the  IT.  S. 
Army,  hnt  cast  his  lot  with  the 
South  in  the  war  between  the  States 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  both  R. 

E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnson. 
Gabriella  Jones,  daughter  of  Ga- 
briel Jones  and  Margaret  Strother, 
married  first  Col.  Thos.  Mann  Ran- 
dolph, father  of  Gov.  Thos.  Mann 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  mar- 
ried Thos.  Jefferson's  daughter. 
Gabriella  Jones'  second  marriage 
was  to  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Richmond. 
She  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a 
woman  of  grace  and  beauty — tal- 
ented and  accomplished.  She  was 
known  in  Richmond  as  the  "Fair 
Gabriella."  By  the  first  marriage 
was  one  son,  who  was  twice  married 
and  had  two  children  by  each  mar- 
riage. Dr.  Brockenbrough  and  his 
wife  built  the  Jeff  Davis  Mansion 
at  Richmond. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  daughter  of 
Gabriella  Jones  and  Margaret 
Strother,  married  John  Lewis,  son 
of  Fielding  Lewis  and  Catherine 
AYashington.  He  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Fredericksburg,  but 
moved  to  Kentucky.  Their  son,  Ga-' 
briel  Lewis,  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  George  M.  Bibb,  of  Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

Anna  Jones,  daughter  of  Gabriel 
Jones  and  Margaret  Strother,  mar- 
ried John  Hawkins,  adjutant  in 
Col.  Thos.  Marshall's  regiment, 
and  they  located  in  Kentucky.  Col. 
O.  E.  Butler,  of  Carrollton,  was  a 
grandson. 

Strother  Jones,  son  of  Gabriel 
and  Margaret,  was  born  March  21, 


1756,  and  as  early  as  1767  his  name 
was  on  the  catalogue  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain in  Grayson's  regiment  May 
11,  1777,  and  transferred  in  1779  to 
Gists'  regiment  in  the  Continental 
line,  and  resigned  in  1781.  After- 
ward he  was  colonel  of  militia.  He 
married  Fannie  Thornton,  daughter 
of  Francis  Thornton,  of  the  Falls, 
and  his  wife,  Ann  Thompson,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  of  Culpeper.  Fannie 
Thornton,  the  wife  of  Strother 
Jones,  was  a  descendant  of  Francis 
Thornton  and  Alice  Savage,  men- 
tioned early  in  this  record.  Stroth- 
er Jones  was  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, but  had  much  of  the  tem- 
per of  his  father.  His  residence 
was  at  Vancluse,  Frederick  county, 
Va.,  where  he  died  in  1788,  aged 
32  years.  His  wife  survived  him. 
and  their  only  child  was  Wrm. 
Strother  Jones,  born  Oct.  7,  1783, 
who  also  resided  at  Vancluse,  and 
on  January  3,  1806,  married,  first, 
Ann  Maria  Marshall,  daughter  of 
Charles  Marshall,  and  grandniece 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  He 
was  married,  second,  to  Ann  Cary 
Randolph,  and  had,  first,  "Wm. 
Strother     Jones,    Jr.,    born     1817, 

who    married    Miss    Taylor; 

second,  James  F.  Jones,  who  mar- 
ried Ann  Lewis  Marshall,  grand- 
daughter of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall;  third,  Francis  B.  Jones, 
lieutenant  colonel  2nd  Virginia 
Regiment  Infantry,  and  was  killed 
at  Malvern  Hill;  fourth,  Mrs.  Ban- 
ton,  mother  of  R.  T.  Banton,  of 
"Winchester,  Va.,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  Banton 's  Practice. 

Anne  Strother,  another  daughter 
of  Wm.  of  "Stafford"  and  Mar- 
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garet  "Watts,  married  Francis  Ty- 
ler May  17,  1741.  They  lived  in 
Culpepper  at  one  time,  but  in  1761 
were  residents  of  Augusta,  when  the 
five  sisters  became  neighbors. 

Jane  Strother,  daughter  of  Wm. 
of      "Stafford"      and      Margaret 
Watts,  was  born  1732  and  died  in 
1S20.      She    married    January   17, 
1719,  Thomas  Lewis,  the  eldest  of. 
the  distinguished  sons  of  Col.  John 
Lewis    and  Margaret  Lynn.     His 
habits  were  studious  and  his  library 
large,  filled  with  classical  books  se- 
lected by  Gabriel  .Jones  in  Ensrland. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  talents 
and  great  probity,  as  shown  by  the 
frequent   expressions    of    approval 
at   the   polls  by  his  constituents  at 
a  period  when  fraud  and  bribery, 
such    frequent    appliances    of    the 
present  day,  were  not  resorted  to 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people.  He 
was  the  colonial  surveyor  of  Au- 
gusta county,  which  he  also  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
and  of  Delegates,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  convention  of  1776.     He 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates  of   American   Independence. 
Lpon  the  formation  of  Rockingham 
county,  his  home,  near  Port  Repub- 
lic, the  scone  of  the  battle  between 
Jackson   and  Shields,  was   thrown 
into  that  county,  which  he  repre- 
sented  in   the   Legislative   conven- 
tion of  1788,  in  which  he  voted  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.     In  1849,  he 
was  a  commissioner  to  surrey  the 
line  for  Lord  Fairfax  between  the 
head  Springs  of  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock.     In  1779,  he  was  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dians.    He  died  in  1790,  leaving  a 
family  consisting  of  thirteen   chil- 


dren. His  sons,  John,  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Lewis,  were  officers  of  the 
army  during  the  Revolution,  John 
and  Andrew  being  with  Washing- 
ton at  Valley  Forge  and  during  the 
Xew  Jersey  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  and  John  and  Thomas 
were  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  while  Andrew  was  an  officer 
under  General  Wayne  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Western  Indians 
in  1795,  when  he  lost  an  arm  in  one 
of  the  engagements. 

When    Thomas    Lewis    died    in 
1790  he  devised  most  of  his  large 
estate  to  his  sons,  Charles  and  Wm. 
B.  Strother  Lewis,  who  being  Fed- 
eralists, were  excluded  from  office. 
Lighthorse  Harry  Lee  was  accus- 
tomed to  visiting  the  Lewises,  who 
were    his    personal    and    political 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  social  en- 
joyment, as  well  as  to  seek  relief 
from  the  importunities  of  his  cred- 
itors.    Charles    Lewis    married    a 
Miss  Yancey,  of  Rockingham  coun- 
ty, and  they  were  the  parents  of 
General    Daniel    Lewis,    who    for 
years  was  president    of    Rocking- 
ham court.     General  Daniel  Lewis 
married,     first,     his     cousin,     Ann 
Lewis,  daughter  of  John  Lewis,  of 
Bath,  and  granddaughter    of    Col. 
Charles  Lewis,  Avho  was  killed   at 
Point  Pleasant.     He  married,  sec- 
ond, a  daughter  of  Judge  John  T. 
Lomax;  and  Judge  L.  L.  Lewis,  of 
the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  was 
a  son  of  the  last  marriage.   Among 
the  children  of  the  first  marriage  to 
Ann   Lewis   were   Col.   Charles   H. 
Lewis,   Secretary  of  Virginia  and 
Minister    to    Portugal;    John    F. 
Lewis,  who  was  a  U.  S.  marshal  of 
Virginia,  and  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia    secession     convention.      He 
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was  for  a  preservation  of  the  union 
of  the  States  and  adhered    to    his 
views  with  the  firmness  and  cour- 
age characteristic    of    the    family. 
He   was    twice    elected   Lieutenant 
Governor    of    the    State  and  also 
served  his  State  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate.   He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
distinguished     lawyer     and     Con- 
gressman Daniel  Sheffv,  and  died 
in  1896.     Dr.    Sheffv    Lewis,    who 
filled  the  office  of  U.  S.  District  At- 
torney,   and    Mrs.    John    Ambler 
Smith,  whose  husband  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  were  among  their 
children.     Judge  L.  L.  Lewis,  son 
of  General  Daniel  Lewis  and  Miss 
Lomax,  was  for  twelve  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, prior  to  which  time  he  was 
attorney  for  Culpeper  county,  and 
district   attorney   for   the   Eastern 
District   of  Virginia.      In   1S97   he 
made  the  race  for  Congress  on  the 
Republican     ticket     and    was     de- 
feated.    He    was    twice    married ; 
first  to  a  daughter  of  John  M.  Batts- 
and   second    to    Jane    Looney,   of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Two  daughters  of  Thomas  Lewis 
and  Jane  Strother  were  Margaret 
and  Agatha  Lewis.  Margaret  mar- 
ried Capt.  McClanahan  and  Agatha 
married  her  cousin,  Capt.  John 
Frogg,  son  of  John  Frogg  and 
Elizabeth  Strother.  Capt.  John 
Frogg  and  Capt.  McClanahan  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pt.  Pleasant, 
October,  1774.  Three  other  daugh- 
ters of  Thomas  Lewis  and  Jane 
Strother  were  Mrs.  Jane  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Mary  McElhany,  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Yancy.  The  husbands  of 
these  three  women  were  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  Still  another  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Lewis,  married  Thos. 


M.  Gilmer  and  moved  to  Georgia, 
where  their  son,  George  R.  Gilmer, 
was  twice  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  and  three  times  elected  to 
Congress,  while  a  brother  of  the 
Governor,  TVrn.  Benjamine  Stroth- 
er Gilmer,  was  noted  in  that  State 
for  his  wealth  and  generosity.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  were  grand- 
sons of  Peachy  M.  Gilmer,  spoken 
of  elsewhere  as  the  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Gabriel  Jones  and 
Thomas  Lewis.  The  descendants 
of  Thomas  M.  Gilmer  and  Eliza- 
beth Lewis  in  the  South  are  worthy 
scions  of  a  distinguished  ancestry. 
Ann  Lewis  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lewis  and  Jane  Strother 
that  I  overlooked.  She  married, 
first,  a  Mr.  Douthatt,  and,  second, 

Mr. French,  of  Kentucky.  The 

voungest  daughter  was  Sophia 
Lewis  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  was  ever  married  or  not. 

The  foregoing  concludes  the  line 
of  Wm.    Strother    of    "Stafford" 
and    Margaret    "Watts.     You    will 
bear  in  mind  that  this  "Wm.  Stroth- 
er  was    the   eldest    son     of    Win. 
Strother,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  Thorn- 
ton,   and    the    grandson    of    Wm. 
Strother  the  imigrant.     I  will  now 
take  up  the  line  of  Francis  Stroth- 
er of  St.  Mark's  Parish,  who  was 
the   second   son  of  "Win.   Strother, 
Jr.,  and  Margaret  Thornton.     His 
first  residence  was  in  St.  Martin's 
Parish,  Hanover  county.     He  was 
a    brother    of    W7m.    Strother    of 
"Stafford,"  whose  descendants,  in 
part,  I  have  just  concluded.     By 
General  David  Hunter  Strother  and 
others  who  have  made  notes  on  the 
Strothers,  he  is  confounded  with  a 
son  of  the  first  Jeremiah  Strother, 
who  bore  the  same  given  name,  and 
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in  that  way  I  was  led  into  error  in 
some  notes  prepared  and  published 
in  the  Kentucky  Historical  Journal 
in  January,  1912.  Mr.  Henry 
Strother,  of  Ft.  Smith.  Ark.,  who, 
with  Judge  P.  W.  Strother,  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  Mrs.  Meaken,  of 
Georgia,  and  others,  have  gone 
through  the  court  and  church  rec- 
ords of  Virginia,  and  know  all  of 
the  facts,  called  my  attention  to 
the  errors  and  furnished  the  miss- 
ing data  that  make/  this  record 
accurate.  Jeremiah  Strother  was 
the  uncle  of  Wm.  of  "Stafford" 
and  Francis  of  "St.  Marks,"  as 
you  will  see  by  reference  to  tables 
submitted  earlier  in  this  record. 
Here  I  will  insert  a  few  court  rec- 
ords in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
Clearer  understanding  of  these  re- 
lationships. On  November  20, 
1678,  Anthony  Savage,  of  upper 
precinct  of  Crittinburne  Parish, 
conveys  to  Francis  Thornton  and 
his  wife,  Alice  Savage,  who  was 
his  daughter,  300  acres  divided 
from  the  tract  he  then  lived  on  of 
1,000  acres,  called  Mongoheocala, 
with  division  to  granddaughter, 
Margaret   Thornton,  who  married 


Wm.  Strother,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  imigrant.  On  August  1,  1727, 
Margaret  Thornton  Strother,  Avid- 
ow  of  "Wm.  Strother,  Jr.,  conveyed 
to  her  son,  Wm.  Strother  of  "Staf- 
ford," 300  acres  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  given  by  her  grand- 
father, Anthony  Savage,  except 
one-half  acre  for  burying  ground, 
including  graves  thereon  (Wm. 
Strother  of  "Stafford"  sold  this 
land  to  John  Skinker,  together  with 
so  much  of  his  own  patrimony  not 
previously  disposed  of).  On  the 
same  day,  August  1, 1727,  Margaret 
Thornton  Strother  deeded  to  her 
son,  Francis  Strother,  who  then  re- 
sided in  "St.  Martins  Parish," 
Hanover  county,  certain  slaves 
with  reversion  to  her  grandson, 
Wm.  Strother,  who  afterward  was 
known  as  "Wm.  of  Orange,"  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  uncle,  "Wm. 
of  Stafford. "  On  January  27,  1735, 
Wm.  Coleman  conveys  to  Francis 
Strother  of  St.  Martins  Parish, 
Hanover  county,  a  tract  of  583  1-3 
acres  in  St.  Marks  Parish,  in  Or- 
ange county,  being  one-third  of 
1,750  acres,  known  as  "Delmere." 
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